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The  Conductors  of  the  ECLECTIC  REVIEW,  when 
they  circulated  their  Prospectus,  conceived  tliat  all  new 
publications,  properly  included  in  their  plan,  might  be 
suitably  reviewed  in  a  Monthly  Number  of  five  sheets;  and 
having  established  their  work,  not  Cor  mercenary  ends, 
but  for  the  protection  of  principles  which  they  hold  to 
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sacr#^,  they  offered  it  at  a  price  much  lower,  compara¬ 
tively,  than  that  of  any  otiicr  Critical  Journal.  Experi¬ 
ence,  however,  h;ui  convinced  them  that  the  limits  thus  as- 
sijjncd  to  their  Numbers  arc  loo  narrow  to  allmv  them  to 
kwp  pace  even  with  the  select  productions  of  the  press; 
and  they  have,  consc(|Ucntly,  had  frequent  occasions 
to  regret,  that  critiques  of  interesting  works  have  been 
both  tindnlv  ilclayed  aiwl  inconveniently  conlractcd. 

Asa  IVth  part  of  their  work  will  commence  with  the 
*Nuinbcr  for  July,  and  as  they  have  to  announce  a  change 
in  the  department  of  Publisher,  they  have  determined  to 
embrace  the  present  opportunity  of  obviating  the  incon¬ 
venience  so  sensibly  felt;  in  compliance,  therefore,  with 
the  suggestions  of  several  friends,  the  fuliire  Nnmhers  will 
contain  one  additiunul  sliect.  Tills  augmentation,  tliey 
trust,  will  enable  them  duly  to  notice  the  publications  of 
the  day,  and  will  allow  them  to  give  a  more  minute  ana-* 
lysis  of  important  works,  and  to  avail  themselves  more  ex¬ 
tensively  of  interesting  extracts. 

It  will  he  anticipated  tiiat  an  increase  in  the  size  of  th® 
work  must  occa'^ion  an  advance,  in  the  price — which,  in¬ 
deed,  the  ('oiuluctors  areconiident  they  might  not  unrea- 
sonal)ly  have  proposed,  on  other  grounds.  In  adding  Six¬ 
pence,  therefore,  to  the  present  cost  of  the  Numbers, 
they  have  the  sati>faction  of  knowing  that  tlicy  do  not 
depart  front  their  original  principles,  and  that  the  Eclectic 
Review  will  still  maintain  its  profession  of  being  tlic 
clieapvJit  Critical  Journal  published  in  the  inetiopplis. 

The  frit  iuls  of  the  Eri.i  c  i  ic  Ueview,  and  the  public, 
are  tlierefore  respectfully  informed,  that  it  will  in  futuro 
contain  Six  Sheets,  atul  diat  on  tlie  1st  of  July  it  will  Ije 
published  at 
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PREFACE. 


To  unite  the  interests  of  Religion,  Morality,  and  Litera¬ 
ture,  giving  to  each  its  respective  importance,  in  a  candid 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  living  authors,  was  the  sole 
object  for  which  the  Eclectic  Review  was  established. 
That,  in  «ome  of  our  most  popular  works  of  criticism, 
learning  has  been,  and  still  is  employed,  in  maintaining 
sentiments  derogatory  to  the  credit  of  those  principles,  on 
which  the  welfare  of  mankind  depends,  cannot  be  denied. 
Nor  is  the  aspect  which,  in  some  instances,  it  has  been 
made  to  assume,  less  inviting,  than  its  employment  has 
been  unsatisfactory.  Instead  of  the  placid  and  benignant 
mien  which  best  becomes  her.  Literature,  in  the  garb 
of  Criticism,  has  taken  upon  her  a  deportment,  haughty, 
insolent,  and  churlish.  Her  truest  votaries,  especially,  if 
their  talents  have  been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  reli¬ 
gion,  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  Bible,  have  been  repulsed 
with  the  most  ignominious  and  misapplied  severity.  Mi¬ 
nuteness  and  captiousness  of  remark  have  been  ostenta¬ 
tiously  displayed  for  extent  and  accuracy  of  investigation, 
and  the  best  feelings  of  the  ingenuous  mind  sacrificed 
to  views,  at  once  sordid  and  selfish. 

If  these  remarks  appear  to  partake  of  the  severity 
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which  lus  been  condemned,  it  is  hoped  tfiat,  at  least, 
ihfir  justice  cannot  be  impeached;  and  that,  an  honest 
warmth  of  feeling,  in  a  good  cause,  may  be  manifested  with¬ 
out  culpability.  Had  not  the  supporter  of  the  Eclectic 
Review  {>crceivcil  that  the  great  ei^ine  of  the  press,  as 
far  as  n^latcd  to  periodical  productions,  was,  with  a  few 
honourable  exceptions,  engaged  on  the  side  of  a  sophisti¬ 
cal  pliilosopiiy,  exerting  itself  in  sapping  the  foundation 
of  religious  and  moral  principles  in  their  beloved  country, 
their  humble  lalx>uri  would  never  have  been  obtruded 
on  public  attention.  Can  it  bo  denied  that,  on  these  iin* 
portant  topics,  the  most  dcKtrincs  were,  (would 

ilut  it  could  not  be  addend,  and  still  arc!)  ^dulously 
disseminated  ?  Has  wSophistr)%  under  the  name  of  liberal 
inciuiry,  ceased  from  her  entlcavours  to  shew  that,  it  is  4 
very  linuicd  liomagc  whidi  tlic  man,  accustomed  to  weigh 
the  reast>n  and  fitness  of  tilings,  ought  to  pay  to  wlut 
is  commonly  received  as  a  revelation  from  God?  Ha^ 
she  recalled  her  insinuations  that  Paul  and  Peter  are  tp 
be  ri’garded.  merely,  as  the  chroniclers  of  the  notion^ 
aiul  expressions  of  I  heir  half- civilized  countrymen^  to 
which  liule  authority  is  lo  be  ailixcd  in  this  age  of  plu- 
losopliical  and  litcrar)’  relineinent  ?  It  would  only  be 
necessary  to  take  a  sliglit  review  of  recent  periodical  pub¬ 
lications,  to  prove  that  these  remarks  arc  not  unmerited. 
Instances  ot  the  most  inveterate  dislike  to  principles^ 
resting  lor  their  authority  pn  the  scriptures,  might 
multiplied. 

Nor  is  this  malignant  sophistry  confined  to  tho^.  sulv 
jects  of  pure  revelation,  which  fiuth  rather  than  reason  U 
required  to  acknowledge.  It  extends  itself  over  the  pbin^st 
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dWigJnftdl  of  morality,  whether  they  regard  man  in  t«- 
latlon  to  his  maker,  or  to  hh  fellow  mortals.  'Witk 
these  philosophers,  the  vill  of  (iod  appears  to  have  Btde 
weight  in  determining  the  basis  of  morals,  and  his  com¬ 
mands  in  a<^«.sting  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  requto- 
tions.  'fhe  high  duties  which  the  chief  inhabitant  of  the 
world  owes  tO  his  creator,  preserver,  and  redeemer  ijf 

•  f  • 

this  lastt^m  is  at  aQ  admissible)  are  merged  in  the  claimr 
which  his  equals  have,  upon  him,  and  these  again  are  prst 
tspon  so  fickle  a  tenure,  that  they  ‘are  liable  to  be  sub¬ 
verted  at  the  beck  of  some  one  of  the  phantoms  con¬ 
jured  lip  by  motlorn  Sophists,  the  nature  of  wliich  it  is 
impossible  •  to  define. 

In  a  vet*y  recent  and  conspicuous  instance,  in  which 
fiagraht.deTihqucncy  called  forth,  from  our  literary  tribu- 
halsi  a* studied  severity  of  censure,  it  was  observable  in 
some,  that  the  rebuke  was  accompanied  with  admissions, 
which  clearly  shewed  that  the  indignation  was  not  le¬ 
velled  at  the  moral  evil  of  the  crime,  but  against  its 
probable  effects  upon  society.  From  such  religion,  and 
such  morality,  every  one  that  truly  fears  his  God,  loves 
his  neighbour,  and  wishes  well  to  his  country,  will  ear¬ 
nestly  pray  that  wc  may  be  effectually  defended. 

In  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  tlie  conductors  ctf 
the  EcLt(Tic  Review  have  executed  the  task  which 
they  have  undertaken,  it  becomes  them  to  be  diffident. 
As  they  trust  that  they  have  right  views  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  object,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
not  be  aWare  of  its  difficulties.  To  say  that  they  have 
honestly  kept  their  principles  in  sight,  is  not,  they  are 
sensible,  all  that  can  justly  be  required  of  them.  They 
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which  Iia-  boon  ciinileinncd,  it  is  hoped  tfiat,  at  least, 
ihfir  justice  cannot  be  impeached;  and  that,  an  honest 
warmth  of  feeling,  in  a  good  cause,  may  be  manifested  with¬ 
out  culpability.  Had  not  the  supporter^  of  the  Eclectic 
Review  {)orcelvcil  that  the  great  ei^ine  of  the  press,  as 
far  2s  n*latcd  to  pcriodicil  productions,  was,  with  a  few 
honouraV)le  exceptions,  engaged  on  the  side  of  a  sophi5d- 
cal  pliilosopiiy,  exerting  itself  in  sapping  the  foundation 
of  religious  and  moral  principles  in  their  beloved  country, 
their  humble  lalx>uri  would  never  have  been  obtruded 
on  public  attention.  Can  it  be  denied  that,  on  these  iiri* 
portant  topics,  the  most  rcvol ut ionu r ^  6ocixinc^  were,  (would 
tlut  it  could  not  be  add<.xl,  and  still  arol)  ^dulously 
disseminated?  Has  wSophistr)%  under  the  name  of  liberal 
inquiry,  ceased  from  her  endeavours  to  shew  tliat,  it  is  4 
very  limited  lionugc  which  the  man,  accustomed  to  weigh 
the  reason  and  fitness  of  tilings,  ought  to  pay  to  wliat 
is  commonly  received  as  a  revelation  from  God?  Has 
she  recalled  her  insinuations  that  Paul  and  Peter  are  tp 
be  ri'garded,  merely,  as  the  chroniclers  of  the  notion^ 
aiul  expressions  of  ihcir  half  civilized  countrymen^  tQ 
which  little  autlmrity  is  to  be  allixcd  in  this  age  of  plii- 
kisopliical  and  literary  lelincinent  ?  It  would  only  be 
necessary  to  lake  a  siiglu  review  of  recent  periodical  pub¬ 
lications,  to  prove  that  these  remarks  arc  not  unmerited. 
Instances  of  the  most  inveterate  dislike  to  principles, 
resting  for  their  authority  on  the  scriptures,  might  be 
iniiltiplied. 

Nor  is  this  malignant  sophistry  confined  to  tho^.  sub¬ 
jects  of  pure  revelation,  xvliich  faith  rather  than  reason  14 
required  to  acknowledge.  It  extends  itself  over  the  plainest 
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dWiganhiJi  of  mtjrality,  whether  they  regard  man  in  re¬ 
lation  f6  his  tnaker,  or  to  hh  fellow  mortah.  Witk 
these  philosophers,  the  will  of  God  appears  to  have  Btde 
weight  in  determining  the  basis  of  morals,  and  his  com¬ 
mands  in  atj^usting  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  rcquttt- 
lions.  .  "ITie  high  duties  which  the  chief  inhabitant  of  the 
world  owes  td  his  creator,  preserver,  and  redeemer  t(if 
this  Iasi  IS  at  aB  admissible)  are  merged  in  the  claimi* 
which  hi«  equals  have,  upon  him,  and  these  again  are  ptilt* 
upon  s6  fickle  z  tenure,  that  they  are  liable  to  be  sub- 
verted  at ,  the  beck  of  ^ome  one  Of  the  phantoms  con¬ 
jured  lip  by  modern  Sophists,  the  nature  of  wliich  it  is 
impossible  *  to  define. 

In  a  very  recent  and  conspicuous  instance,  in  w^iucli 
fiagraht.delihqucncy  called  forth,  from  our  literary  tribu¬ 
nals,  a" studied  severity  of  censure,  it  was  observable  m 
some,  that  the  rebuke  was  accompanied  with  admissions, 
which  clearly  shewed  that  the  indignation  was  not  le¬ 
velled  at  the  moral  evil  of  the  crime,  but  against  hf 
probable  effects  upon  society.  From  such  religion,  and 
such  morality,  every  one  that  truly  fears  his  God,  loves 
his  neighbour,  and  wishes  well  to  his  country,  will  ear¬ 
nestly  pray  that  wc  may  be  effectually  defended. 

In  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  the  conductors  cf 
the  Eclectic  Review  have  executed  the  task  whidi 
they  have  undertaken,  it  becomes  them  to  be  diffident. 
As  they  trust  that  they  have  right  views  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  object,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
not  be  aWare  of  its  difficulties.  To  say  that  they  have 
honestly .  kept  their  principles  in  sight,  is  not,  they  are 
sensible,  all  that  can  justly  be  required  of  them.  They 
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are  conscious  of  defects,  but  hope  that  these  are  such  as 
candour  will  readily  overlook,  and  such  as  they  are  qua¬ 
lified  to  avoid,  in  the  prv^secution  of  their  labours.  Their 
endeavours  are  unremitted,  to  render  the  publication 
worthy  of  that  patronage,  which  they  are  happy  here  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  by  the  merit  of  its  execution,  as  well  as  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  its  design,  llicy  flatter  themselves  that  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  will  witness  their  progress  in  every  qualifica^ 
tion,  that  may  give  effect  and  permanence  to  their  con¬ 
scientious  efforts,  to  leave  the  religious  and  moral  state 
of  their  country  better  than  they  found  it. 

If  the  conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review  may  be  allowed 
to  glance  at  the  obligations  of  others,  while  they  recognize 
their  own,  they  would  observe  that  this  is  not  a  time  for 
supineness  and  indiftercnce.  The  enemies  of  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  Nvill  be  active,  if  their  friends  arc  not.  Tlie  field 
of  public  sentiment  cannot  be  left  waste :  if  good  seed  be 
not  sown,  tares  certainly  will.  It  is  therefore  a  necessary 
and  incumbent  duty,  of  all  who  rank  themselves  on  the 
side  of  pure  Cdiristianity  and  its  attendant  moral  virtues, 
cautiously  to  estimate  the  tendency  of  tliosc  literary  pro¬ 
ductions,  which  they  countenance  and  support.  Such  a 
discrimination,  conscientiously  exercised  by  each  indi¬ 
vidual  who  feels  its  importance,  would  do  more  to  dismay 
error,  and  give  the  ascendancy  to  truth,  than  a  myriad 
of  learned  disquisitions  and  moral  harangues. 

Nostra  qux  affeiimus  talia  sunt.  De  nobis  ipsis  si- 
lomus.  Dc  re  autem  quiu  agitur,  petimus  ut  homineg 
cam  non  opinioncm  sed  opus  esse  cogitent ;  ac  pro  certo 
habt'ant  non  scctx  nos  alicujus  aut  placiti,  sed  utilitatis  et 
amplitudinis  hununx  fundameata  molki.  Bocq  VeruU 
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Art.  I.  The  IVorki  of  Sallust ;  to  which  arc  prefixed  two  Essays  on  the 
Life,  Literary  Character,  and  Writings  of  the  Historian;  with  Notes 
Historical,  Biographical  and  Critical.  By  Henry  Steuart,  L.  L.  D. 
F.  R.S.  and  F.  A.S.  Edin.  2  Vols.  Royal  4to.  pp.  Ixiii,  544,  76o. 
Price  4l.  12s.  Boards.  C.  &  R.  Baldwin,  180d. 

'^HE  Luxury  of  books  once  signified  a  delicious  repast  of  the 
mind  on  letters  and  philosophy:  at  present  it  seems  to  ineun 
magnificence  of  paper,  prints,  type,  and  binding;  and  this 
meaning,  unfortunately,  is  of  considerable  itnportunCe;  For  it 
not  only  sltews  a  corrupt  and  effeminate  taste  creeping  into 
liicraiiire  itself ;  but  renders  the  price  of  books  inconvenient 
To  the  only  persons  that  will  read  them.  The  growing  fashion 
is  not  elegant,  but  meretricious.  What  would  tlie  Sbsii  say,  the 
two  brothers,  the  original  venders  of  Sallust,  who  lived  at  the 
sign  of, [anus  and  Vertumnus  in  the  Forum  at  Uonle,  could  they 
see  their  historian,  as  mnn-millenered  by  Dr.  Steuart. 

On  perusing  these  two  ‘  bulky  volumes,*  the  first  observation 
that  must  strike  every  reader,  and  struck  tlie  editor  himself,  is  the 
conspicuous  disproportion  of  translated  to  original  matter.* 
'J  lie  two  ,Episfies  to  Cecs^r,  (called,  however,  in  the  edition  of 
Ascensius,  15C3,  Orationes,)  do  not  appear  till  the  end  of  the 
first  volume;  and  we  see  nothing  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy 
or  Jugurthine  war,  till  we  have  proceeded  into  the  second. 
I  he  work  therefore  resembles  a  large  mushroom,  whose  head 
overw  helms  its  body. 

Tile  motto  from  Cicero  informs  us,  that,  like  C.  Lucilius, 
our  translator  *  writes  neither  for  the  very  illiterate,  nor  for  men 
of  consummate  learning :  lK*cause  the  former  would  understand 
nothing,  and  the  latter  perhaps  more  than  hims'clf.*  But  this  is 
taking  a  much  lower  rank  tlian  every  body  else  will  assign  him. 
Mtire  than  once  in  the -preface  he  adopts  the  same  tone  of 
humility,  as  (in  fiage  x)  *  should  the  riper  scholar  complain 
of  trite  and  common-place  matter  occupying  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  itotes;  I  can  only  say,  that  it  is  not  designed 
for  his  use:  although  it  may  perhaps  lend  to  assist  his  recollec¬ 
tion.*  But,  as  the  celebrated  >k>ntaigne  remarks,  ‘  what  oppo- 
\  OL.  11. 
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sites  are  found  in  the  same  man,  and  how  contradictory  often 
nre  we  to  ourselves For  elsewhere  we  meet  with  symptoms  of 
vanity  not  less  unequivocal ;  as  in  the  following,  among  other 
passiige^.  ‘He  whose  taste  has  heen  formed  on  the  great  models 
of  antiquity,  may  1h^  trusted  for  candour,’  by  implication,  in  this 
work.  And  again  ;  ‘  perhaps  this  ina)  be  the  last  time  that  the. 
true  prineipies  of  translation,  as  they  are  now  understood*  (and 
no  doiibt  as  here  exhibited)  ‘  will  need  to  be  defended  by  formal 
discussion.* 

A  lliie  head  of  Sallust,  from  a  marble  bust,  in  the  Farnese 
palace  at  Koine,  adorns  the  title  page.  But,  alas  !  there  is  no 
name  to  the  rigurc;  only  tradition  alHrms  it  to  be  his.  That  kind 
of^cvidence  has  been  lately  resisted  in  the  instance  of  the  tomb  of 
Alexander,  (F.  K.  Vol.  I.  581.)  though  supported  by  corrobo¬ 
rating  circumstances.  Besides,  we  strongly  suspect,  tlmt  no 
rcseinblanec  will  be  found  between  the  bust,  and  the  coins  and 
medals  of  Sallust.  That  acopj/  of  this  bust  has  been  taken,  and 
tlii‘  name  put  on  that  copi/t  though  there  is  none  in  the  original, 
is  a  kind  of /brgrry ;  instead  of  legitimate  proof,  that  the 
marble  is  a  genuine  likeness.  The  doctrine  of  Lavater,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  seem  to  prove  for  whom  the  effigy  was  de¬ 
signed,  because  it  is  that  of  libidinous  violence,  and  merciless 
rapacity ;  a  mixture  of  penetration  most  acute,  and  of  con- 
tcinf)lation  most  corrupt;  exactly  as  Lc  Cltrc,  Horace,  Aulus 
f  arro,  Stu  toniuSf  AusoniuSt  Dio  ajul  Lactantius^  have 
described  him.  The  last  mentioned  w  riter  says,  ‘  Quod  quideiu 
non  fugit  hominem  nequam  Sallustium,  qui  ait:  sed  omnis  nostra 
vis  in  aniino  et  corpore  sitaest :  animi  imperio,  corporis  servitio 
inagis  uiimur.  Heetc,  si  ita  vixisset,  ut  locutus  cst.  Servivit 
cnim  ladissimis  voluptalibus,  suamque  ipse  sententiam  vitaj 
pravitate  tli^solvit.* 

I'he  long-winded  preface  gives  a  general  outline  of  the  two 
volumes ;  and  contains  a  great  deal  too  much  about  translation, 
and  *ibout  Mr.  Murphy  and  others,  from  whom  reciprocal  cotn- 
plincnts  might  be  acceptable.  U  apprizes  us  also,  that  the 
aiiilhU' means  to  wash  an  ^Kthiop  white :  that  is,  to  vindicate 
the  idiaraeter  of  his  client  against  the  aspersions  of  Le  Clcrc 
and  his  numerous  authorities.  The  praise  of  Murphy  Jis  a 
technical  translator,  in  one  page,  seems  to  be  contradicted  in  the 
next  ;  (m*c  pages  *28,  Cl).)  and  though  there  is  no  little  merit 
in  Hallantyne  the  printer,  yet  the  vaunted  diligence  and  accuracy 
in  correcting  the  press  (at  least  in  this  volume)  is  entirely 
groundlc>s. 

I'iW,  beside  the  errata  sj)ecitied  at  the  end  of  the  work,  mei 
should  he  mihi,  (page  *22  of  the  preface)  bn  isfiment  should  be 
b.ini'hincnt,  noi/ul  should  be  nolui,  and  ant  should  be  ut  (page 
*).>  wi  the  nuics  oil  Essay  the  tusQ  curries  should  be  caries  (Lssay 
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f)7)  Sophnclfo  should  Ik?  Sophoclea ;  we  have  observed  a  consi* 
derable  number  beside,  iii  each  volume,  which  it  is  not  our  pro¬ 
vince  to  enumerate. 

Under  the  article  of  the  map  of  Africa  (of  the  northernmost 
part  of  Africa,  for  dtat  is  all  which  the  map  exhibits)  our 
author  ol>serves,  *  That  the  Carthaginian  Admiral  Uanno 
penetrated^  in  this  route,  considerably  to  the  Southward,  is  lully 
ascertained.  There  is  little  less  doubt  concerning  the.  reality  of 
the  expedition  of  Budoxus,  and  of  thePhcEnicians  employed  by 
^echo,  King  of  Egypt,  Iwth  of  uhom  circumnavigated  (doubled) 
the  Cape  of  ( ilood  Hope,’  (p.  :34  preface.)  Now  it  seems  utterly 
improbable  that  either  Eudoxus,  or  the  Phcenicians  ever  could 
weather  that  Cape.  With- ancient  vessels  and  ancient  seamen 
this  appears  to  be  impracticable.  Especially,  as  the. ancients 
conHned  their  voyages  to  cott.s////g ;  in  which  case  they  must 
have  been  dashed  in  pieces,  on  rocks  and  shoals,  without  num¬ 
ber.  1l  CAno  DOS  TORMENTos,  the  Capc  of  storms,  was  the 
name  whicii  Bartholomew  Diaz,  the  first  discoverer.  Anno  148(), 
gave  to  the  Cape,  but  his  master,  John  II.  King  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  with  a  reference  to  the  hoped  for  access  btf  this  way  to 
the  East  Indies,  re-named  it  iL  cabo  del  bueno  esperanza. 
Pobertson  concurs  in  this  opinion;  and  Mr.  Gossellin  says^ 
that  tliougli,  in  his  Geographic  des  Grecs  analyste,  he  atbrmed, 
that  Africa  had  been  circumnavigated  by  the  ancients,  yet  a 
more  minute  investigation  of  the  subject  had  convinced  him  of 
the  impossibility  of  making  such  an  opinion  correspond  with  the 
knowledge  they  possessed.  Dr.  V^incent  has  with  equal  mo¬ 
desty  and  good  sense  refuted  the  report  which  Herodotus  had 
heard,  but  which  it  is  evident  he  did  not  believe.  For  his 
werds  are  Melpomene  4«.  tfxot  (mv  \v  nnsx,  \>Xu  5i  Sn 

rrif  a«Ci/»5»,  To»  HXior  't'Tyon'n  tx  Wc  are  con¬ 

firmed  in  this  o[)inion  by  what  he  says  immediately  after¬ 
wards  :  *  in  the  next  place  (the  Carthaginians  are  my  authors) 
Sataspes,  who  was  sent  to  circumnavigate  Africa,  could  not  ac- 
eonqilish  it,  being  deterred  in  the  attempt,  by  the  length  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  want  of  inhabitants  along  the  shore’;  (pro¬ 
bably  to  instruct  biin  and  to  furnish  provisions;)  ‘and  though 
he  was  afterwards  compelled  by  Xerxes  to  repeat  the  attempt, 
and  returned  aftirming  that  he  had  passed  th^  promontory  of 
Africa:  yet  so  incredible  was  his  whole  story,  that  Xerxes 
told  him,  he  did  not  speak  the  truth,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
jnil  to  death.’  Melp.  Ptolemy,  who  was  doubtless  woll  ac- 

*  And  they  ■  reported,  what  indeed  to  we  is  incredible ^  howsoever  it 
may  appear  to  any  one  else,  that  they  sailed  round  Africa^  and  had 
sun  on  their  right  hand. 
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acquaintpH  with  H^'rodotns,  not  only  hclicvcs  the  voyai^c  was 
never  perrormeil  hy  the  Plimiicians,  at  the  command  of 
Necho,  blit  pronoimci's  it  im|>ossiblc‘.  Vo  sins  and  Strabo  are 
equally  positive  on  the  same  side.  Can  we  suppose  the  Ph(»- 
nii  ians  so  superi<w  to  ilie  (« reeks  in  ihc  art  of  navigation,  as  to 
have  no  dread  of  pas^in^  the  greatest  Promontory  in  tlie  world, 
wlien  Nearrhns  and  bis  otheers  sliuddeied  at  Musscndon,  and 
dtirsi  not  Httempi  Pas  el-bad  r*  Whatever  superiority  in  science 
may  attributed  to  the  former  above  Greeks,  Kojuans,  and 
Arabians,  they  were  apparently  inferior  in  courage;  and  wbat- 
ever  dei;ree  ot  skill  we  assign  them,  the  smallest  bark  might  have 
been  condueteil  by  the  knowledge  of  a  Portuguese  pilot  in 
greater  safety,  than  the  largest  vessel  ever  fitted  out  of  Pgvpl  ; 
yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  efiorts  of  a  century  were  recpiisite 
tor  the  Portuguese  to  ai'complish  the  circumnavigation  from 
Europe.  See  Dr.  Vincent’s  Vovage  of  Nearchus,  and  Periplus  of 
the  Erythriean  Sea,  andCMarke’s  Ihogress  of  Maritime  Discovery, 
See  t.  ii.  page  88,  H<),  ike. 

Another  plate  exhibits  a  topographical  view'  of  the  celebrated 
attack  made  by  Juguriba  on  Melellus.  But  as  our  author 
cannot  rliscover  the  situation  of  the  river  Muthul,  we  conceive 
his  delineaiion  of  the  scene  of  .action  and  of  tlu*  nature  of  this 
battle  to  be  mere  fancy.  And  bow  this  alledgi*d  delineation 
proves  and  illustrates  the  connexion  betvvren  the  principles  of 
antient  and  modern  taeru-s,  ami  enables  ns  to  perceive,  in  those 
of  the  lj<*gion  and  the  Phal  nx,  the  origin  of  our  principles  and 
movements,  as  we  have  lately  borrowed  them  from  Prussia  and 
AiiNtria,  is,  we  believe,  beyond  the  ajiprcluMision  of  Soulh-British 
acuteness. 

(’lassic.il  learning,  wc  are  told,  is  in  a  deep  decline;  and  to 
restore  it  to  vigmoes  health  onr  translator  recommends  to  our 
two  !hiiv(  rsltif.s  a'ul  great  Schools,  the  disii'JC  of  !  rne-Kr- 
err /.Vi’S,  (the  Si’otch,  imleed,  know'  very  little  about  quantitu  any 
moie  than  the  dermans)  and  the  admission  ot  tratislations. 
Bm  we  think  the  pieseiipiion  will  scarcely  be  followed  ;  and  that 
it  Is  somewhat  assuming  in  the  Doctor  to  write  one  ;  especially 
as  tlic  same  regimen,  wbieli  now  obtains  in  onr  Cidlegcs  and 
great  S  bools,  is  that  wbieb  for  ages  has  produced  the  greatest 
literary  health,  vigour  and  tieautv,  that  the  world  ever  w  linessed. 
'  \V  ere  this  tionk  to  come  into  fashion’  it  is  arrogantly  said,  ‘  uii 
einniatioii  might  he  cxciti’d  among  seholars,  to  translate  the 
writings,  and  compose  the  lives,  of  the  principal  ancient  authors 
on  a  similar  plan’ — we  sigh  and  cry,  Dli$  aliter  visum  sit  !  I'or 
then  all  human  patience  must  be  exhausted  ;  disgusting  and 
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wnnton  prolixity  be  tlie  ton,  and  learning's  xclf  enorinoudj 

s\\o\u  uui‘'l  (lit*  of  a  dropsy. 

\Vc  can  hot  here  omit  to  notice  a  very  common  error,  tlint 
prevails  conccininij  emulation.  Ibis  asj)iring  spirit  is  generally 
reputed  a  greai  virtue,  and  the  foundation  of  most  other  virtius 
and  accomplidtnienis.  Ih  nce  we  find  it  sjK^ken  of  ('yrus  and 
others  as  an  eimneul  |naUe  that  they  were  ^iXon/tAOi  xxi 
Ibit  the  only  just  ^laiulaid  of  I'lthies,  the  Holy  Seriplun  s,  con¬ 
demns  ibis  pernicious  opinion,  and  with  manife^l  reason  cla^scs 
it  under  the  works  t)f  the  ilesb.  It  is  to  this  corrupt  principle 
wc  owe  the  present  calamities  of  I'urope.  L(‘t  us  be  as  am¬ 
bitious  as  we  can  of  doing  well  in  the  highest  possible  d(‘gree, 
but  not  with  an  envious  or  malicious  (hdight  in  outstripping 
others;  nor  from  so  pitiful  and  degrading  a  motive  as  liie  love  o( 
fame.  I'ivery  one  must  see  that  wheti  we  relieve  the  needy  in 
oriler  to  Ik  set//  ami  admhtd,  our  alms  are  charity  no  longer, 
Tbe  same  mav  be  said  <d*  every  virtue  wbatever;  that  the  rc;»ard 
to  praise  mars  its  simplicity,  destroys  its  value,  and  converts,  what 
otherwise  would  be  cxeelleut,  into  folly  and  vice. 

I'.ssay  tbe  first,  on  tbe  Life  and  W  t  ilings  of  Sallust,  is  a  liieid 
arrangement  of  curious  iletail,  minule,  eli’gani,  and  in  some 
I  parts  bigbly  captivating.  Here  we  not  only  see  tbe  man  finely 
deliueated,  but  are  prodigiously  Heiigbied  with  g<»ing  round  his 
bouse  and  gardens,  both  at  Tibur  and  on  tbe  Quirinal  bill.  Tbe 
r(  adcr  is  brought  to  tbe  very  spot,  beliolds  tlie  exact  and  measured 
site  of  the  inaiisious,  tbe  prospect  they  command,  their  batlis^ 
statues,  and  furniture;  be  breaibes  the  sweet  purity  of  Elysian 
breezes,  and  paustN  to  admire  the  beauty  and  magtiifieenee  w  hicb 
every  w  hen*  surround  him.  He  will  not  allow  himself  to  con¬ 
sider  what  enabled  tbe  |  rinr<*ly  owner  ilms  to  purchase,  build, 
and  plant  ;  but  abandons  bim'^elf  to  tbe  pra  eeps  Anio  and 
Tilmrni  Lueus,  and  gazes  enraptmed  on  tbe  loveliest  scenes,  that 
art  and  nature  ever  united  to  embellish. 

W^e  acknowledge  that  we  have  felt  no  little  satisfaction  in 
tbe  moral  use  wliiclt  otir  author  makes  of  the  vices  of  ISallust: — 
that  tli<*ir  strength  and  number  mint  be  partly  attributed  t«»  the 
sad  condition  of  tbe  Pagan  world.  'I’he  light  of  that  sublime 
and  pure  religion,  wbieb  lias  been  so  fully  di'-jwnsed  o  us.  never 
visii(*d  the  most  cultivated  '  ages  of  ( ireece  am^  Komc.  The 
be^>t  and  wisest  of  their  pbiloso[»liers  continually  bewildered 
tbeinselv(*s  in  tbe  maze  ot  metapbvNies,  in  airy  siiluilri«*s,  in 
^  visions  ol  abstract  and  useless  speeuiation;  and  Etliies,  tlioiigb 

1  studied'  as  a  seienee,  w  ere  scarcely  reg.irded  as  a  rule  of  maimers, 
and  bad  little  iiitluence  hevond  the  schools. 

II  is  crimes  may  impress,  on  youth  and  inex[)erien(’e,  tbe  neces¬ 
sity  ot  a  much  nobler  principle  to  lire  practice  of  duty,  than  any 
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that  the  most  splendid  theories  of  virtue  ran  furnish.  The 
scholar  may  stimulate  his  dilii^eiice  by  the  o.vainple  of  a  writer, 
who,  in  possession  of  every  ohjecl  tluit  was  eapahle  ot  losiering 
indolence,  onniiiislering  to  sensuality,  could  yet  rise  to  eminence 
in  inlelleclual  pursuits.  And  all  'may  learn  the  iinporianee  of 
habituating  the  mind  to  tlie  denial  of  present  giatilieation,  for 
the  attainment  of  some  distant  and  transe*endental  good.  It  is 
thus  that  4)ur  author  may  be  said  to  furnisli  a  [iractieal  illustra¬ 
tion  of  his  ow  n  favorite  precept,  to  render  the  lower  propen¬ 
sities  subservient  to  the  higher  faculties  of  our  nature,  and  to 
maintain  that  ascendancy,  their  claim  to  which  he  so  eloquently 
vindicates.  W  ith  this  object  of  ambition  continually  In  fore  our 
eyes,  and  with  talents  far  less  splendid  than  those  ot  Sallust,  we 
^c:an  scarcely  fail  of  success  in  anv  laudable  pursuit,  although  we 
may  not  like  him  transmit  our. names  to  distant  ages.  O  !  si  sic 
omnia  ! 

For  w'e  find  Dr.  S.  sometimes  denying,  and  always  palliat¬ 
ing,  the  vices  of  his  client ;  and  traducing  Cicero,  l^ivy,  all  the 
contemporary  writers,  and  most  of  the  later  hiographers,  wlio 
presumed  to  sjicak  a  word  to  his  discredit.  I'hc  resentment 
expressed  towards  L<‘Clerc  is  perfect  virulence:  audit  seems 
that  the  severity  with  which  he  was  treated  hy  Bentley  and 
Bergman,  was  (////ni/y/Vf  rZ/VZ//)  a  judgement  of  God  upon  him,  to 
pacify  the  manes  of  the  Homan,  and  to  punish  the  injury  done 
to  his  reputation!  M.  Meisner,  the  learned  Bolieinian  Professor, 
the  worthy  president  De  Brosses,  Le  Fevre,  Daeier,  and  we 
know  not  who  besides,  come  under  the  translator’s  lasli,  tor  des¬ 
cribing  Sallust  as  he  was.  Indeed,  we  can  account  it  nothing 
but  absolute  eflrontcrv,  to  depreciate  so  many  venerable 
names,  l)oth  ancient  and  recent,  for  daring  to  utter  any  thing 
to  the  dishonour  of  this  daiTmg  author.  But  our  indig¬ 
nation  is  excited,  when  wo  perceive  such  strange  apologies  as 
these  for  the  want  of  virtue  and  the  consummation  ot  vice.— 
Tliat  he  was  horn  in  such  evil  days  as  made  his  crimes  scarcely^ 
avoidable:  that  there  were  many  Sallusts,  and  therctore  that 
the  had  one  might  not  he  this  Crispns:  that  there  was  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  to  vindicate  him  from  the  charge  of  groveling 
5ensuaii!y — namely  that  great  intellectual  cultuie  must  have 
secured  him  from  great  intellectual  abasement ;  ^  (as  if  sense  and 
virtue  were  idtmiieal:)  that  expulsion  from  the  senate  for  im¬ 
morality  was  no  proof  of  our  good  gentlemarrs  propensity  to 

*  W>  rrmember  that  Cicero,  as  Counsel  for  Corliiis,  uses  tlic  same 
argumt  ni;  but  then  Solomon,  above  all,  must  liave  been  unitornily  pure, 
and  Bacon’s  sun  must  have  lH;cn  exempted  from  a  spot.  Rev. 
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viro  :  that  liis  adulterous*  conncxu)!!  with  Fausta  was  only  an 
tiffliickt/  i/th'igiu  :  that  most  of  the  criminalious  hroiight  against 
him  were  the  Blunders  ot  Scholiasts,  or  the  License  ot  Rhetori¬ 
cians:  that  he  was,  though  a  tinislicd,  yetn  rational,  voluptuart^  : 
that  the  malversations  in  his  proconsulate,  of  which  the  Nuini- 
dians  eomplaineii  so  loudly  and  so  justly,  and’  tor  which  they 
commenced  a  prosecution  against  him — qtiaslied  as  it  was  hy  the 
inthienec  of  C’lvsar,  and  that  intluenee,  it  is  said,  tlie  purchase  ot^ 
Sallust’s  monev — were  thin.zsof  no  great  account,  hut  matters  ot 
coiirst*,  what  every  bodv  did,  hut  Fabricius :  (unfortunate  Verres! 
to  be  condeinneci  so  long  before  a  suitable  advocate  was  born!) 
that  the  infamous  conduct  of  the  Historian,  when  'rribunc  on 
Milo’s  trial,  was  creditable  to  his  tirmness  and  ability— with  a 
long  &c.  of  the  same  kind.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  it  the 
tiiographcr  could  exculpate  his  hero,  he  eared  not  for  incurring 
the  suspicion  of  being  dissolute  and  unprincipled  himselt. 
We  iTall  V  redden  at  the  unfounded  and  abominable  insinuation, 
that  Cicero,  who  was  inimical  to  Clodius  for  his  master’s  sake, 
was  secreily  concerned  with  ^lilo  in  the  assassination  :  w'heii 
it  is  clear  from  the  undis[)uted  statement  in  his  oration,  and  the 
account  w  hich  Asconius  gives  of  the  atfair,  that  neither  CModius 
nor  Milo  had,  when  they  set  out,  the  least  idea  of  mischief  to 
each  other :  but  that  at  hr>t  it  was  a  mere  accidental  scuflle 
among  the  servants,  where  at  length  the  masters  interfered, 
and  one  of  them  was  killed.  So  foul,  so  false,  so  wanton  a  sug¬ 
gestion,  as  this  against  Cicero,  merits  the  severest  rebuke, 
’riie  sliare  too,  which  our  Roman  author  had,  when  Quastor, 
in  procuring  so  ntdariously  the  banishment  of  Cici  ro,  for  ctin- 
duct  eminently  necessary  ami  ineriLorious,  is  another  slain  on 
his  moral  character.  Omitting  therefore  what  Leiueus  and  the 
(let  lai  meis  say  of  him,  omitting  what  is  implied  in  thu  erection 
of  a  teinj)lc  and  a  circus  to  the  honour  of  Venus,  and  omitting 
various  i»thor  allegations,  we  are  surprized  to  hear  that  against 
those  who  defame  him,  posterity  will  do  him  Justice.  And  who 
can  believe  that  a  few  moral  sentences  were  put  into  the  Cati- 
linarian  and  Jugurthine  wars,  by  uai/  of  atonement  for  his 
licentiousness,  at  the  very  time  when  he  wiis  rolling  in  every 
luxurious  and  libidinous  excess?  So  much  for  the  Life  of  Sallust, 
which,  with  these  and  some  other  exceptions,  we  pronounce  a 
luminous  compositiiin,  and  the  work  of  no  common  master. 

We  strongly  suspect  that  the  two  political  discourses,  asc'ribed  to 
Sallust,  belong  to  a  dilferent  and  much  later  hand,  and  that,  be¬ 
sides  the  fragments,  the  only  writings  (jf  his  which  have  r(*ached 
our  day,  are  the  Consj)iracy  and  Jugurtha;  which  seem  (as  our 
author  exfiresses  it)  ‘  like  the  remains  of  tliosc  noble  arnphU 
theatres,  with  which  they  arc  coeval.  Both  are  calculated  to 
impress  us  with  a  high  idea  of  the  people  that  could  reliji,  and 
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the  hand  that  rould  produce  them  :  whih'  the  mouldering  arch, 
and  hrokeii  cohiinii  atles>l,  at  once,  the  heauty  ol*  either  work, 
and  the  cruel  ravages  coinmitlcd  hy  time/  llcivv  ‘  the  inoulderiijg 
arch  and  hroken  column  attest  the  l)t‘auiy  of  Sallust’s  com¬ 
positions/  ^c.y  and  wliat  was  the  siit^ular  merit  of  the  Romans 
in  yrlisltinir  the.^e  productions  of  genius  and  art^  \vc  really  cannot 
conjecture. 

'1  hat  Sallust  studied  and  imitated  Thucydides,  we  grant;  hut 
not  that  the  pupil  surpassed  his  master.  Cicero  remarks  that 
the  seventh  hook  of,  we  venture  to  call  him,  the  Ihiosu- Ri ndak, 
was  the  finest  piec'c  of  history  he  ever  read  :  although,  in  another 
place,  he  denies  him  any  rank  among  orators.  The  reason  of 
which  is  obvious:  conciseness  was  the  characteristic  of  both 
'i'hncy<lides  ami  Sallust,  as  ampliUeation  was  the  peculiar 
merit  of  Cicero.  Neitiu'r  did  the  CJrcek  historian  pretend  to 
publish  orafi(tns,  only  a  hhtoitf  intcr>persc(l  with  short  and 
Irerpient  spt  eehes.  i)eino>ihcnes  is  said  to  have  copied  all 
*J  hucydides  no  less  than  eight  times.  J^onginus  (sect,  xiv.) 
proposes  him  as  the  model  of  true  grandeur  anti  sublimity  in 
writing  history.  IMutareh  desei  ihes  him  as  a  most  patlu  lic  writer, 
et>ml)ining  the  greatest  energy  and  variety  that  ever  existed. 
Sallust  fretjuently  translates  his  political  maxims,  and  eo[)ies 
liim  exaelly  in  the  conciseness  and  I;\boured  ene  rgy  of  his  phrase  ; 
and  for  that  reason  is,  like  him,  fretpicntly  obscure*. 

Reforc  we  tpiit  this  subject  we  must  note*  erne  or  two  inans- 
pieious  tokens  e>f  a  perfect  translate)!*:  as  where  Dr.  S.  tuicc 
o\’  Slaves  put  to  the  questiou:  it  should  certainly  be  to 
the  torture.  Anel,  ‘  Rome,  by  this  stroke,  insteael  o\'  ktiug  as¬ 
serted  to  freedom,'  may  he  gexid  Latin,  hut  e’ertainly  is  not  En- 

'fhere  are  also  some  reprehensible  eoniusions  of  metajihor 
in  the  work  under  consideration  ;  and  egregious  is  the  mis- 
t.ike  where  (page  xxiv.  of  the  I'.ssay)  Marius  is  said  to  esp»)usc 
the*  part  of  the  nohilits,  and  Sylla  that  eif  the  peeiple::  the  truili 
is  directly  the  re* verse*,  d'he*  aecoimt  of  Ciceiei  in  eiellvcr- 
inghis  oration  pro  Milone  is  unauthorized  dee  lamalion,  and  un- 
wonhyofan  histerian.  W  e*  re’lease  onr  r«*:i(lers  for  the  pre  sent 
with  t\M)  ejuotalie)ns  :  tiic  one  is  a  fine  specimen  of  exeulpatiem, 
‘  As  the  te*m)r  ol  liis  lite  was  at  a  eeinsielerahle  variance  with  his 
piee*e*pis  and  philosophy,  so  we  must  eanelidlv  class  him  among 
those*  ple*asmg  teachers,  who,  while*  they  eliscouisc  like  angels, 
ofte*n  ae  t  like  men.*  'fhe  other  is,  the*  approbation  of  that  foolish 
and  empty  object  of  the  Roman  histen  iaii ; — ‘  Draw  ing  a  con¬ 
clusion  Irtun  ilu*  shortness  of  liie,  anel  the  actual  extent  eif  our 
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he  steaclily  lo<)k^(^  forward  to  that  pleasing 
(vvluMef  in  Plato’s  purgatory,  or  in  Flysium  i*  No!  th 
some  existeiK'e,  some  intelligence ;  but)  in  the  honest  fame, 
and  the  applause  of  posterity,  which  he  hoped  to  Had  beyond 
the  grave.’ 

Poor  Ch ispus,  and  is  this  thy  happiness?  is  it  thus  that  thoa 
art  distinguished  from  the  beasts  that  perish?  No!  Uueephaluft 
will  bi*  reiiu  nibered  as  long,  and  will  excite  feelings  of  allach- 
inent  which  Sallust  never  merited.  Jfihe  historian  could  wit¬ 
ness  our  adtniration  of  his  talents,  he  would  find  that  it  heighfen- 
cd  our  execration  of  that  depravity  which  wasted  and  pervcrtcfi 
them. —  I  nsubstantial  and  ridiculous  glory!  that  our  leincm- 
hranec*  wili  descend  to  posterity! — an  absurd  fantastic  oljcct, 
which  philosophers  and  warriors  in  all  ages  have  pursued^ 
wlicii  tlu'v  ciilicr  knew  not,  or  despised,  the  hope  of  a  belter 
fnturitv  :  Jind  which  thev  liave  eommonlv  taken  care  to  ensure, 
like  the  Fpliesiun  incendiai  y,  hy  ineinorahle  crimes. 

I  low  dee  ply  are  wt*  indebted  to  that  divine  revelation  wliieh 
enlightens  our  ininel.  anel  directs  our  eemduet ;  which  iitforeiM 
a  rati«mal  and  elignitieel  object  feir  exertion,  anel  which  seemiej 
our  way  to  glory,  through  the  path  e>f  happine'ss  and  virtue! 

^7b  I’C  cf^ncludcd  hi  oi/r  next  Xumh  r.J 


Art.  II.  Letters  f)om  France ,  writtrn  in  the  Ye.irs  lb(»3,  aiid  180-1, 
including  a  particular  Ae  comit  of  Verdun,  and  the  situation  of  tlift 
biitisli  Captives  in  that  city.  By  Jan)es  Forbes,  F. B.S.  &;c.  2.  vols. 
royal  8vo.  pp.  432 — 435.  price  ll.  is.  V\  lute,  18u0’. 

T  N  the  eliseharge  of  our  piofes-ional  duty,  we  are  frequently 
^  eompelle'el  le)  <*.\ere*ise  our  prereigalive  eif  censure;  and  after 
the  perusal  eif  an  absurd,  useless,  or  tiiese>me  l>ook,  it  is 
mit  surprising  if  eiur  remarks  elisplay  a  little  ae'crhity,  as  well 
as  tiisappreihalion.  Sincerely  elo  we  wish  that  tluise  who  never 
rtNid,  anel  can  hareily  spell,  would  not  attempt  to  write;  anel 
that  the  pre'ss  might  he  left  \ae  ant  lor  those  w  ho  can  awaken 
e)nr  sympathy,  e>r  e-xtenei  onr  inldrmalion.  The  we)rk  hei’ore  us 
has  had  the*  luip)>y  edlect  e)f  snuiothing  euir  wrinkle.s,  anel  e)f  <lis> 
posing  us  to  cuiiMiiuiiicate  to  our  reaele  rs  some  portie)U  of  the 
eiitertaimiient  which  it  has  affe>rde‘ei  te)  us. 

I’he  motives  which  eleiermincd  iMr.  I'orhes  te)  vi’sit  tiic  conli- 
nein  were  ‘of  the  most  powcrfid  nature ;  pareulal  aiVeclion,  uiid 
paroiUai  duty.* 

‘  My  dnughte  r,’  he  writes,  *  my  ndy  child,  i.siiow,  as  you  wtII  know, 
arrived  at  that  age  whe  n  educatie/U  r(  quire  s  the  last  pe/lish,  and  when 
accon-paiiied  by  the  ne\cr-tcasii)g  vigilance  of  parental  care,  can  it  be 
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in  any  way  «o  plrasing  ami  rHVctuat,  a»  l»v  v’niting'thov  p.irff 
t)f  L’»n)pf  fo  which  uur  views  au  <lircctctl  ?  ...  It  is  nur  rtisl  ohirct, 
then  loir,  to  ^rv  ihr  principal  towns  of‘  llullaivl,  aiul  Iroin  thriice 
•hiUK  om  couftr  tliMui^li  Miuuh  rs  to  Fans:  w<*  j  n»posf,  huwrvrr,  to 
i»ntrhn»  a  •‘hofi  si.iy  in  that  city  j  and  it  is  inv  pir-«m  inn  nlion  totrarh, 
ill  i!*»^  rally  pait  of  HiiiniiM'i,  tlir  snhiiinr  and  Ix'  iinilnl  trj;ii>ns  of  Swit* 

74  ril'd,  wlirrr  ti  itnrr  ( lutfirs  her  alpim*  liri^lits  xiiili  such  tnajrstir, 
prand'-nr,  and  tills  Iw  i  rinnantic  vales  with  all  the  r  harms  of  secluded 
Uuiity  .  .  When  wi*  have,  nijoyed  the  vit)taj»e  on  the  chaiiniin» 
hordris  of  tlw  lair  of  (renrva.  wr  pioporii*  to  rross  'Inr  Alps,  and 
riiiet  ftdy.  at  tin*  « lose  of  aniiiinii.  A  piogress  through  'rutin, 
fieih  .i,  Mooiice,  and  .Home  of  the  iioiuiirn  ritirs,  will  ronduct  us  to 
lloinr,  \s  liich  wr  shall  make  our  winter  residence,  and  avail  outfelves 
f>t  the  nuinerons  ailvantagi  4  which  it  st>  iiaus<*(*ndrnily  sllords,  'I  he 
vernal  months  that  siiaeed,  may  U*  didicated  to  the  pii.'turrsrpie  and 
chissKM  tMif  ry  of  Tivoli,  I'rcscati,  and  iVlhaiio.  I  have  also  projected  a 
jiHirney  to  Naples,  and  a  voyage  to  Sicily.* 

Snell  istln*  otiiliin'  wliieli  Mr.  I'nihes  lins  trivim  of  Ills  infemlrd 
tour,  and  we  min'ori  Iv  lament,  that  tin'  wanton  and  vindn’tive 
inahee  of  an  nnteelintr  <h  spirt,  Hlunihl  liav«‘  prevented  the,  exe* 
eiilion  ol  Ins  wrdi  aiiani^ed  plan. 

<  hi  the  *J7th  of'  April  iMd.l,  out  fravelleiH  einharked  froiii 
llarwieh  loi  I  lelviwtsln vs,  and  on  the  “jltli  at  noon  hist  *  saw 
the  flat  enast  nt*  lloMaiid  ..the  sand  hanks,  nnrelieved  hy 
tu‘es  or  veidnie,  now  and  then  presiMited  an  handet,  a  ehnrch, 
nr  laiid-maik  lower  ;  Inn  no  other  vaiietv  regaled  our  sij;lil,  un¬ 
til  w<*  appinaidiid  the  hioad  expanse*,  where  the  rivi’i  Maese 
di'^eiiihomie.s  its»  If  into  the  sea.* 

W  e  iei»iei  tiiat  we  ate  iinahle  to  extraet  lai:L;rlv  liom  Mr. 

Will  wiitien  dc'^ei iplioiis  ol  Diiteh  seeneiy,  and  his  animatid 
praises  of  the  nt'aiiiess  and  indnsiiv  ol’  the  lahorions  ninl 
phh'pmalie  llolhiiidei.  Ihil  wi*  must  pass  rapidly  thronirh  tlTiB 
pail  ol  his  tour,  that  \\v  may  aiVord  r;i<*ater  spa<*e  to  details  mote 
interesting',  at  tin*  piesent  monu'nt,  to  tin*  I’.nolish  leailei. 

I’lom  llidvort.  Ml.  I',  and  his  i’amilv  pioer'eih’d  hy  the 
’Tieksehiivi  to  Ihdteidam,  and  hy  the  saiin*  eonv<‘\am‘e fiom  llot- 
teidam  to  Ifellt,  and  the  llapiu'.  I  It*  taki's  tlie  oppoitnnitv  of 
lhat  easy  and  f‘ven  loMiiions  mode  ol  travelling,  to  irive  Iris  eor- 
respmrdr'iit  a  ot  neial  ah^liaet  of'  the  piesent  slate  ol’  Holland, 
for  whieh  Ire  aekirow  h’dpes  hinrsrdf  “  inrlehted  trr  astatistieal  ae- 
•‘onnt”  leeently  pnhlislred  at  Paris.  'Tlrr*  lesidt  of  his  stat(*inenf s 
appr’iris  to  he,  that  the  Ihitaviair  Kepiihlii*  r'oirtains  Id'i.'r  sipnire 
leairnr  •»,  and  I  ,HH  I  ,SH  I  iirhahitants  ;  tin*  estimate  of  Pinker- 
lon  is  nriu  h  lrip;lrei,  viz.  l(t,(M>(t  sipiarr*  miles,  .md  in- 

liahilants. 

j\{  Peydrir,  Ml,  I'orhes  visifrrl  the  llniversiiv,  hnt  was  mise- 
rahly  rhsappoinli  d  m  tlu'  t*x p«a’tatioiis  w  liieli  he  had  foiinr’d  of 
ifs  ‘  ealnnets  ol  natijial  Insloiy’  and  its  ‘  hotanir'al  rlepartmeirls.' 
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IVoni  bin  arroimt  ol’  llarrlein,  we  rxirael  a  (!escri|>tioii,  bor« 
ruwi'il  by  Mr.  1’.  *  riiMii  a  model ti  traveller/  ut*  it*  celebrated 
organ. 

'  It  wall  made  by  (  bristoplirr  Mnllrr,  of  llarrlrm.  and  rrettrd  In  l/HB. 
It  coiiii^tnof  tboiisnnd  ibe  InTge^t  thirty  fi^ht  IfTt  l*>nRi  and 
lixlctii  in  Uiainetir;  tliere  an*  8txty>f'i^lit  xiop*,  of  whieli  the 

most  wonvl(‘rtnl  in  the  e«r  humana,  no  exactly  imitative  of  the  liiiman 
voice,  ImmIi  in  the  It.iss,  tenor,  .'ind  treble,  th.tt  it  wa*  nometiinc  ix'lorc  L 
couKI  pfTsnade  inyHeil  that  I  was  not  imposed  upon  by  real  voic't's: 
tlirre  arc  other  pipes,  which  are  » qually  wonderful  in  the  notes  ot  dilVrrrnt 
birtls,J  and  the  elleet  of  the  ketth'-dritm  stop  is  not  easily  to  lx*  conceived. 

'  *  Haericni  has  given  birth  to  several  eminent  painters,  particnl.irly 
Ikrghain,  Wotoermans,  Ostade,  and  lluysdael,  all  of  ilH‘ni  veiy 
€'elebrat<*d  nrlists.  Hals  also,  though  hr  was  Ikimi  at  Malinm,  in 
I'landers,  having  fixed  his  residence  in  this  place,  its  inhabitants  arc 
proud  of  owning  him  for  a  citi/.en ;  and  the  trlehrily  of  this  painttT 
pnn-e<l  the  means  of*  attracting  Vanclyke  hither  on  his  way  tt»  Faigland^ 
w  here  he  had  lx  (‘it  invited  by  ('liailt's  the  Inr^t.  Wishing  to  Ik*  un¬ 
known  on  his  artival,  Vandyke  employed  a  stratagem  to  Kcducc  llali 
from  an  alrhonst*,  where  it  was  his  ('iisiom  to  pass  away  iniir  h  of  hit 
time  in  low  company,  and  speiul  ail  the  ntoiiey  his  profession  ctiahled 
1dm  to  realize.  A  piessing  invitation  from  a  stranger  of  distinction,  wlxs 
wislied  to  liave  liis  portrait  fmislu  ti  at  one  sitting,  was  ai  curdingly  m  tit 
to  him  ;  hut  it  was  with  diflicnity  that  hr  cotihl  In*  prevailed  upon  to 
quit  his  imu  h  lov(*d  licptor  and  company.  At  length  lit*  (*ttmplied  w  illi 
the  nit  ssaee,  and  w  as  intnulnceil  tti  Vamlyke  ;  wtio  stilli  red  no  t  xpres- 
fdon  to  es(*Hpt'  him  tliat  might  lead  to  a  discovery.  Hals  eommrnt  t  d  hit 
business,  anil  wnrktd  in  his  best  maimer:  the  stranger  also  ap|Karfd  {o 
he  greatly  delighteil,  and  declart'd  how  imieh  he  should  like  to  iMissesK  a 
talent  which  produced  such  benntilnl  effects,  and  did  not  appt*ar  to  him 
to  Ih*  ot  very  diliiciilt  attainment :  ht*  the  n  took  the  prin  il,  and  lirgnii  t(S 
skt'Ich  a  snhjct't.  II is  mode  of  proceeiling  sonii  made  Hals  t'littrlam 
douhfs  as  to  tlie  tpiality  of  his  guest,  and  he  exhihited,  as  he  ft  It,  the 
uimtHt  astonishmt  lit,  when  he.  Ix  held  a  m(»st  masteily  sketch  of  himself, 
finished  hy  tht*  iiaiui  ot  his  distinguiHht'd  visitor :  hr  snddeiilv  exclaiiiusb 
'You  are  N’andyke!  tor  no  other  man  could  have  produced  sucfi  x 
porirait.* — As  he  pnaiouiiced  these  words,  hr  llnew  himsf*lt  tin  that 
grt  at  paintt  r's  n(‘ek,  atul  remained  for  Mome.  time  abHoilicd  in  s|)iT.cliles0 
wonder  and  delight.’ 

Mr.  I'\  nolii’cH,  as  other  tinvcllois  have*  tlotit*,  llit*  fu^p-hou%r^ 
.«y;t  t7//oascs,vkc.and  describes  the  promisemais  tiaiiein^  iUHCiiiblies. 

’riie  I'Jtli  letter  is  prineipally  devoletl  to  an  aeconiil  td  tlir 
siiionlar  village  of  liroek,  wliieb  lias  alrently  appeared  mo  fre- 
tpnmtly  in  books  of  iravcU,  that  vve  need  not  here  rejieal  it.  'I’lie 
tpiit'fnt'ss  and  set'hision  of  this  plaet*,  art*  not  b‘ss  extraordinary 
tinm  its  eh'anlint'ss ;  lot  in  ibeir  walk  tbroiigb  the  vvlndt*  village, 
Mr.  1'orbt‘H  and  bis  paity  ein'oimtt'ietl  only,  *  one  oltl  vvoinaii, 
two  men,  and  a  boy.’  'I'br  iiibabitaiils  *  fipp(*ar  tti  bb'iid  in 
one  sysU’ui,  ibe  leiii'.iB  «»f  tbc  C’alvinibls,  Moravians,  and  Qua- 
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\er%;  anH,  ^  though  they  arc  members  of  the  cslablibhcd  Dutch 
church,  ibev  profess  a  devotion  and  retirement  wliich  tltey  think 
more  confoiinable  to  primitive  Christianity.* 

At  Zeist,  near  Uirecbt,  Mr.  F.  visited  a  considerable  esta- 
blisluneiu  of  Moravians,  amt  has  ^iveii  an  interestiii;^  sketch  of 
their  history  and  ceneral  economy;  the  caiuiour  ot  this  state¬ 
ment.  and  indeed  the  serious  teuour  of  the  whole  work  dcmaiuU 
our  warm  comiueiidation. 

*  They  look  up,  '  he  observes,’  with  humble  hope  and  joy  to  our 
blessed  Saviour,  as  to  the  lamb  who  was  slain  for  our  redemption,  and 
who  made  by  his  sacritice  a  complete  propitiation  fur  the  sins  of  fallen 
roan :  they  admit  of  justification  only  in  him,  and  allow'  of  no  (»lher 
plea  for  salvation  than  that  of  divine  grace,  througli  faith  in  a  crnciried 
UcHlecmer.  I'hc  style  of  their  hymns,  and  other  writings,  is  extremely 
figurative:  tins  circumstance,  togeilur  with  misinterpretation  ot  their 
Agvpr,  or  love-feasts,  has  sometimes  caused  them  to  be  Healed  with 
undeserved  contempt  and  ridicule.’ 

As  noihinpj  of  any  peculiar  interest  orenrred  till  Mr.  Forbrf. 
and  his  family  ai rived  at  IVois,  we  shall  merely  indicate 
their  route  from  I  tiechrj  through  Ciorcum,  Freda,  Antwerp, 
Mechlin,  lirussels,  Mons,  Valenciennes,  Cambray.  Feriinne, 
to  Faris,  where,  on  reaehini;  the  Hotel  de  la  Ivochefoueaull, 
May  24.  1803,  they  received  the  distressing  intelligence  that 
hostilities  had  recommenced,  and  that  every  Ent^lishman  within 
the  fenirury  of  France  had  been  declared  prisoners  of  war.  On 
the  follow ino;  morning,  Mr.  Forbes  appeared  before  (ieneral 
Junof,  from  whom  he  obtained  permission  to  remain  at  Faris; 
he  ‘  was  also  informed  that  he  might  go  w  here  he  pleased  in  the 
capital  and  its  environs,  ami  might  spend  the  d:«y  at  St.  (ier- 
main,  or  Versailles,  provided  he  returned  every  nigiil  to  sleej)  in 
Faris.* 

'  Xo  intelligent,  liberal  Frenchman,'  observes  Mr.  F*.  ‘  endeavours 
to  justify  this  act  of  the  First  Consul;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  who 
have  the  courage  to  avow  their  scmimpiits,  consider  our  detention  as  one 
of  the  most  abominable  violations  of  the  law’  of  nations  ever  committed 
in  a  civiliit'd  country.  1  hey  ascribe  this  cruel  breach  of  hospitality  to 
tlie  hasty  orders  of  capricious  des|>oti.sni,  isiiud  in  a  moment  of  passion; 
hut  to  us,  the  con>e(iuencc  of  his  capricious  and  irritable  nature  may  be 
lasting  and  terrible.’ 

Of  tl  le  temporary  relaxation  of  their  captivity,  Mr.  F*.  ami 
his  companions  availed  tliemstdves  to  the  utmost ;  and  visited  all 
that  was  inlercNiing  in  and  near  Faris.  We  coidd  with  pleasure 
extract  from  his  doeription  of  the  L.onvre,  hut  our  readers  are, 
most  probably,  will  aeipiainted  with  the  piMj)oses  to  which  it  is 
now  devoted;  aiul  detailed  deseriptions  of  its  inestimable  con¬ 
tents  have  been  so  hmg,  and  so  iVeijuenlly,  belbre  the  public, 
tliat  we  pass  on  to  other  [>arlieu!ars. 
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Ai  Ver'tailles,  Mr.  Fi>rbcs  seems  to  have  been  more  delighted 
vitli  the  exquisitely  simple  and  picturesque  beauties  of  the  lifile 
Trinni)n,  “  the  favorite  retreat  of  the  unfortunate  ^]arie  Autol* 
nettef’  than  with  all  the  maguiftcenee  of  the  regal  mansion. 
In  his  next  letter,  he  uives  a  striking  and  spirited  description, 
from  the  pcti  of  a  Frenchman,  of  the  change  produced  in 
France  bv  the  revolution.  At  the  hospital  of  invulid<,  the  na¬ 
tional  pride  of  our  countrvinan  was  highly  gralitied  at  discover¬ 
ing  among  more  lluin  18(X»  standards,  only  *  two  British  flags, 
and  a  tattered  ship's  ensign,  which  however  ate  placed  in  the 
most  conspicuous  situation.’ 

The  names  of  de  TBpee  and  Sicard,  the  lienevolcnt  instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  deaf  and  duinh,  must  he  familiar  and  grateful  to  our 
readers;  with  tlie  latter,  and  his  favourite  pupil,  Massieu  Mr. 
Forhes  !)ad  flu*  good  fortune  to  he  acquainted,  and  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  assisting  at  a  rural  fete  in  honour  of  the  Ahhe  at  the 
forest  (»f  St.  (iermain;  M  Jauffrcl,  a  name  well  known  to  the 
lovers  of  natural  historv,  presidetl  at  the  enteriainmem  ;  he  is  a 
very  amiable  man,  and  makes  frecpient  botanical  excursions, 
with  youth  of  both  sexes,  in  the  environs  <»f  l^^ris. — Mr.  F. 
describes  the  interesting  oeeuj)atit)ns  of  the  day,  and  among 
other  particulars  relative  to  Massieu,  records  the  following  con¬ 
versation,  whicli  was  interchanged  on  paper,  and  which  wc 
translate  litcraliy  from  the  French : 

Qut's,  AVhat  is  Ftcrnity?  .ins.  ’I  hat  day  wliicli  has  no  yester¬ 
day,  nor  tomorrow. — Q,  \\Mial  is  (»od  ?  y).  The  Sun  of  f'tciniiy. 
Q.  M'liat  is  (jiatitude?  A.  I  he  Memory  of  tlie  Heart. — U. 
\N  hat  is  a  Kevoluiion  f  A.  A  tree  whose  root  is  upwards,  and 
whose  top  is  rlownwards. — (i.  Wliat  is  virtue i*  y/.  Moral 
Strength  — (i.  U  hat  is  Bcasonf  A,  I  hc  Maturity  of  the  Mind. 

Mr.  I'orhes  has  also  itUroduced  in  this  chapter  the  alFectitig 
letter  of  Massieu  to  the  National  Assembly,  in  17!)^,  when  his 
tutor  was  arrested  for  conscientiously  declining  to  take  the  civic 
oath  ;  togetfier  with  some  interesting  extracts  from  Sicard 's  nar¬ 
rative  of  his  Wonderful  preservation,  amidst  tlie  carnage  of  the 
Alibaye,  when  his  companions  in  misfortune  were  slaughtered 
before  his  eves,  iitid  the  bayonet  was  already  lifted  to  plunge 
into  his  breast.  He  yet  lives  for  the  honour  of  France,  and  the 
felicity  of  his  pnpiU. 

The  following  description,  at  once  sneering  and  savage,  of 
the  cflchraied  Strasbourg  goose,  the  favourite  nioiCt*au  of  the 
French  Epicures,  is  copied  by  Mr.  F.  from  the  Manual  of  glut¬ 
tons.* 

‘  Thi«  has  obtainrd  a  distinguished  name  amongst  the  winged 
tribe,  and  certainly  deserres  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  all  true 
•  lovers  ot  the  table,  for  the  superior  excellence  of  its  liver,  with  which 
at  Strasbourg  are  manufactured  those  admirable  pates  that  form  thf 
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grratr<;t  luxury  of 'an  entremet.  To  procure  those  livers  of  a  sufficient 
•iz*,  the  animal  must  for  a  time  become  a  living  sacrifice.  Crammed 
with  lood,  deprived  of  all  liquid,  and  nailed  by  the  feet  to  a  board  fixed  ^ 
immediately  betorc  a  large  fire,  it  must  be  allowed  the  poor  goose  does 
not  lead  a  very  ple3^ant  life.  The  punishment,  indeed,  would  be  into¬ 
lerable,  if  the  animal  uas  not  cheered  in  its  sufterings  by  the  consoling 
i<lt‘a  of  its  intenck'd  destiny  ;  the  prospect  of  this  enables  it  to  brave  with 
^iititude  the  liery  triiil ;  and  when  she  considers  that  her  liver,  grown 
much  larger  than  the  rest  of  her  body,  larded  with  trufilcs,  encrusted 
in  a  scientific  paste,  through  tlie  medium  of  M.  Corcellet,  will  spread 
around  the  glory  of  her  name,  site  calmly  submits  to  her  late,  and  sheda 
iu>i  a  single  tear.’ 

How  is  man  degraded  below  the  verv  brutes  wbirli  he  sacri- 
fires,  when  lie  makes  his  happiness  consist  in  sensual  gratifica¬ 
tions! 

1  he  ^  inuRcuin  of  rretich  inonntncnts’  appears,  from  Mr. 
Forhes’  aceount,  to  he  (.‘ininently  calculated  to  excite  the  interest 
of  tlie  traveller.  \I.  Lenoir,  ‘  its  founder  and  administrator/ 
lias  eolleeted  witltin  the  precincts  of  the  ei-devatit  (\)nvenl  of 
the  Petits  Augustins,  an  immense  nuinher  of  monuments,  which 
with  unceasing  assiduity  and  at  ronsiderahie  expense,  he  sue- 
cei'ded  in  n  selling  from  the  revolutionary  \  andals.  He  has 
arrang('d  them  by  centuries,  in  separate  ehanibers,  and  ‘‘  the 
•  loisters  and  adjoining  gardens  are  decorated  witli  tombs,  vases^ 
sareopineji,  statues,  eiiu  rary  urns,  and  other  fragments,  which, 
produce  a  striking  elVeel  among  the  ovcrsliadowing  yews,  ey- 
pn‘ss<'s,  ;nid  weeping-willows.’ 

\\  (•  pa>s  oV(  r  tlu'  particulars  of  a  six  weeks  jonrncy  toTours, 
and  a  variity  of  aneedotv's  and  d(rseii[)tions,  that  we  may  come 
at  onei*  to  tin*  most  nnpleasant  part  of  oiir  author’s  residence 
tihroad — his  exile  foun  l^aris.  On  the  7th  of  Dceejnher,  180‘5, 
lie  ‘reteived  an  ordi*r,  in  the  n^ual  ibrm,  to  depart  in  three 
clavs  lor  V  erdim ;’  he  siiceceilcd,  however,  in  obtaining  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  time,  and  did  not  reach  Verdun  until  the  17th. 

‘  V/,  certainly  tni^lit  have,  been,’  observes  Mr.  V.  ‘  in  a  more  nn-  ■ 
comtortable  siiuation,  but  still,  it  is  rather  trying  to  a  Rritish  spirit  to  be 
compe  lled  to  ap|K-iir  every  morning  at  the  general  appel  of  the  English 
an«l  at  aim:  in  the  evemng,  when  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  tolls, 
to  fv  eonipelled  to  repair  to  our  lodgings,  or  lie  sent  to  prison.  A  walk 
without  ihe  gales  is  at  present  prohibited;  at  the  same  time  the  prome¬ 
nades  V  it  Inn  the  walls  are  plei.santer  than  most  of  those  which  I  have 
seen  in  t.»rtifinl  places.  The  town  stands  rn  very  iuu(]ual  ground;  the 
citadel,  cathedral,  and  epi  eopal  palace,  are  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
hill,  iu  the  \ieiniiy  of  shady  walk*j,  and  fine  pros|x*cls  ;  particularly 
from  the  ga  •'^ens  of  the  epi'^copal  residence,  and  the  adjacent  parade. 

'I  hc  n  shop’s  palace,  now  inhabited  bv  the  sous-prefet,  and  many  of  the 
bf  st  I'.ot  s«s,  are  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  near  (he  cathedral  ; 
on  it"  aeelivity,  and  immediately  surrounding  it,  is  the  rest  o*  the  town, 
w  hich  coiisisli  of  several  slrctls,  w  ith  iiiaiiy  goed  houses,  aud  w'cJl  fur- 
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nishrd  shops ;  particularly  those  sellint;  liquors  and  confectionary,  for 
which  Verdun  is  tamous.  The  convent  and  nunneries,  formerly  amounts 
ing  to  eighteen,  are  all  suppressed;  and  the  parish  churches  reduced 
from  twenty  to  three.  The  lower  part  of  Verdun,  where  we  reside,  ik 
pleasingly  diversitieJ  with  wood  and  water,  fields  and  gardens.  Tl)« 
JMeuse  Hows  here  through  verdant  meadows  with  great  rapidity  ;  and  in 
its  principal  stream,  and  different  branches,  forms  several  noisy  cascades 
over  the  artifidal  precipices  from  which  it  rushes  into  the  town.  Here 
the  ramparts  are  shadetl  by  large  trees,  and  the  walks  through  the  mea¬ 
dows  planted  with  osiers,  willows,  and  alders,  the  scene  very  unlike  the 
interior  of  a  fortress,  and  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  Dhirboy,  in  the 
East  Indies,  where  I  so  long  resided  among  the  peaceful  Brahmins. 
Sucli  is  the  place  of  our  captivity  ;* 

of  which  Mr.  Eoibcslias  given  us  two  pleasing  sketches. 

Cjencral  Wirion,  the  commandant,  is  represented  in  the 
most  amiable  ligiit ;  his  politeness  and  humanity  soitened  the 
harshness,  and  relicvird  the  despondoiiey  oi’ eonfinenu  nt ;  Imt 
he  was  fre^juently  compelled,  by  mandates  from  his  imfcrling 
master,  to  adopt  measures  from  which  his  own  feelings  must 
have  revolted.  Domiciliary  visits,  frequent  and  aiarihing  re- 
j)oits,  sudden  and  unaccountable  removals  of  several  prisoner# 
to  the  drciiry  dungeons  of  Ditehe,  incessantly  harassed  the  miiidi 
of  our  unfortunate  countrymen.  We  pass  over  luanv  interest- 
ing  particulars,  among  w^iich  is  a  statistical  account  ol  modern 
Eraiicc,  to  notice  the  application  of  Sir  .loscph  Hanks,  and  the 
inllucucc  of  the  National  Institute,  by  whose  iiiterforcnce  Mr. 
Eorbes  was  at  length  liberated  from  Verdun ;  after  a  delen#- 
tion  of  si.\  months,  he  left  that  place  on  the  MJth  of  June,  1804, 
and  on  the  Cist  reacherl  Paris. 

As  Mr.  Porhes  fell  it  necessary  to  state  such  qualifications  to 
the  National  Institute  as  luiglu  entitle  him  to  the  name  of  a 
savajit,  we  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  of  introducing  him 
to  many  of  his  countrymen  in  his  own  words. 

‘  I  left  England  before  I  had  attained  my  Knh  year,  and  with  some 
knowledge  of  drawing,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  explore  foreign  countries, 
1  travelled  for  a  space  of  nearly  twenty  years  in  ditferent  parts  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  /Xinerica;  endeavouring  to  investigate  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  inhabitants,  to  study  the  natural  history,  and  delineate  the 
principal  places,  and  picturesque  scenes  in  the  various  regions  I  visited. 
To  these  I  added  the  costume  of  the  natives,  together  with  coloured 
drawings  of  the  beasts,  birds,  fish,  insects,  fruit,  flow'crs,  and  vegetables, 
produced  in  such  infinite  variety  in  those  distant  climes.  During  this 
|)eriod  I  resided  a  long  time  among  the  Brahmins  in  Hindostan,  at  a 
considerable  distance  trom  the  Euro|K-an  settlements  :  where  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  modes  of  lite,  and  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
that  singular  people. 

'  Twenty  years  are  now*  elapsed  since  I  returned  from  thence  to  my 
native  country,  when,  not  having  visited  the  continent  of  Europe,  I  left 
ingland  a  few  years  ago  iu  order  to  view  the  classical  scenes  of  italf^ 
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the  ro-nintic  regions  of  Switzerland,  and  the  entcnsive  tracts  of  Gcr’« 
m  ny ;  hut  on  account  of  ihe  late  war,  i  could  not  then  cnier  France. 

•  M/  drawings,  and  ihe  descriptions  of  them,  whicli  were  made  during 
these  travels,  tui  upw'aril:#  o\  Ji/ty- two  thousand  fnigeSy  and  arc  contained 
in  0!ic‘  hundred  and  tifiy  folio  volumes,  all  the  work  of  my  own  liands  ; 


2ivi  tnese  la^jours  ohiaincd  me  the  honour  of  being  elected  a  nK*ml)cr  ot' 
the  Royal  atid  tXniiquanan  Socaetii  s  ot  London.  My  Iriends  have  in- 
»s:ol  upon  my  making  the  public  acquaiiiud  with  my  researches,  and, 
pr^'Vi'Kis  to  my  leaving  England  1  liad  devoted  some  time  to  a  sclrclioii 
ot  tiir  iiioj-t  inlcresiisig  parts,  which  1  was  preparing  for  the  press.  In 
tbnt  St  lie  tiiey  now  await  my  reiuin,  when  1  hope  to  complete  the  ar¬ 
duous  undertuki  “g-’ 

In  tins  wish  wc  cordially  unite,  and  do  not  wonder  that  such 
a  statfineiii  had  its  ed’cct  upon  the  National  Institute. 

We  have  already  devoted  so  many  pa^es  to  this  pleasing 
work,  that  we  eainii>t  uceompany  Mr.  h.  in  his  route  through 
Nfirinaudy  aiul  Moi!ai\;  we  ean  only  observe,  that  he  sahed 
from  this  p  rt  in  a  Ihinish  inerehantman  on  the  ^d6lh  of  July, 
and  on  tin' m  \t  day  landed  at  Daitiiioutli. 


•  My  sn^sations  on  this  occasion  no  language  can  describe;  but  most 
frn>iLly  did  I  h  cl  the  trutli  of  Mr.  Sherid.m  s  assertion,  that  Huonapartc 
is  an  instilment  cmplovcvl  bv  I’roxidence  to  attach  the  English  nuire  and 
more  to  their  cunstitution  and  liherty  ;  aiul  that  whcH  Vcr  treads  on  Hri- 
tLh  ground,  after  le.tving  France,  feels  as  it  he  had  escaped  from  a  dun- 
g»  on,  and  wms  resioied  to  light  and  to  freedom.’ 

'I’he  Appendix  contains  some  letters  from  Wrdim,  addressed  |* 
to  .Mr.  I'oi hes  since  his  liheraMon;  one  of  which  records  a  .sin- 
gii’ar  irimnjih  of  honour  in  an  lii^h  Cieutleman,  who  refused  to  I 
iHeepl  liherty  lor  hmiMMf,  his  sifter,  and  Ins  mother,  when  he  I 
found  that  it  was  olVcied  tliiou^n  me  induenee  of  the  im’ainoiis  | 
()’( ’oniior.  f 

e  lake  leave  of  these  e!e<j;;mt  and  entertaininix  volumes, 
v\iili  oiir  thanks  to  Mr.  I',  for  the  pleasure  he  has  atforded  us,  .  ^ 
and  oiir  hearty  congralu.aiions  on  his  return  to  a  land  of  peace 
and  seci.iitv. 


Art.  III.  .  /  Treatise  on  the  Putcess  ewpfoyed  hf  Xature  in  suppressing  the  I' 
Jlevtorrlnige  J'roin  divided  and  tutnetuaied  .irteri<i\  and  on  the  f  ’ 
oj  the  Ligatnic;  eonclndiiig  with  Obse  rvations  on  St'Condary  llcmorr-  ^  , 
tiagc  :  the  Whole  deduced  from  an  cxt<nsivc  Scries  of  Experiments,  f 
and  illu‘;tr.it<  d  hy  Fiftcdi  IM.Ucs.  Ry  J.  E.  H.  Jones,  M.  I).  McmbiT.of  } 
the  Rov.d  C\)llc\:cof  Surgeons  of  I/iiulon  Svo.  pp.  23/.  Price  lUs.  Od. 
Philij)*;,  lA.iidon  ;  Guthrie  and 'J’aii,  Eilinburgh.  Ib05.  |  | 


^¥^111*.  exatnination  of  inanv  works  on  medicine  and  surgery, 
X  wouid  he  iiu'oiisisieiit  with  our  plan;  Imt  .^onie  treatises  on 


t)ic  lieahti'^  ai  l  c  oniain  .stieh  positions  as  can  hardly  he  ttio  miieb  ^ 
iuvcvli^aieci,  and  sucli  practical  rules  as  cannot  be  loo  ^ouciully 
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known.  Of  tliis  kind  is  tlic  work  now  before  us,  and  wc  hope 
that  we  shall  render  essential  service  to  our  readers  in  general 
by  evatiiining  its  contents.  The  subjects  discussed  in  this  per*, 
forniance, 

**  Whether  wc  consider  them  in  reference  to  the  patient,  or  the  sur» 
freon,  are.  inferior  to  none  in  the  interest  which  they  ought  to  excite.  The 
brave,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  diseased,  are  those  who  plead  for  that  aid 
w  hich  is  to  rescue  them  from  instant  danger.  1  he  surgeon  never  suA'cra 
greater  anxiety,  than  when  he  is  called  upon  to  suppress  a  violent  hemorr¬ 
hage  ;  and  on  no  occasion  is  the  reputation  of  his  art  so  much  at  stake. 
There  are  only  two  modes  by  which  wc  arc  enabled  to  obtain  any  know'- 
ledge  on  these  subjects  :  first,  by  patient  observations  made  on  the  human 
body  ;  and  secondly,  by  direct  cxj)criments  on  briftcs.  War,  accidents, 
and  disease,  have  never  been  w'anting,  and  yet  the  records  of  our  prot'es- 
lion  afford  us  but  fevr  and  detached  observations  on  the  suppression  of 
hemorrhage,  if  we  contrast  the  knowledge  wc  possess  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  subject.*’  pp.  7> 

1'he  frequent  occurrcMiee  of  wounds,  and  the  dangerous  consc- 
qiicnct's  v\  hich  the  slightest  might  occasion,  must  lender  it  obvious, 
that  no  opportunity  should  he  lost  of  spreading,  as  w  idely  as  pos¬ 
sible,  such  infoimaiion  ns  may  furnish  the  must  latiotiul  means  of 
relief.  Independently  of  the  great  heiiehts  which  must  result  to 
professional  men,  from  a  fair  and  sensible  investigation  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  involved  in  a  considerable  degree  of  obscurity,  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  rescue  the  public  from  the  inlluencc  of  error,  niiil 
from  the  propensity  to  emjiloy  inctlicacious  nostrums.  Cases 
olten  occur  in  which  life  may  depend  on  immediate  and  judicious 
c.\'ertions,  and  a  useless  remedy,  that  loses  a  few  minutes,  is  a  fatal 
aggravation  of  the  mischief. 

The  first  attempt  to  point  out  tiie  means  which  the  constitution 
of  our  frame  employs  for  the  suppression  of  hcmorrlrage,  was 
that  of  Mons.  Kill,  in  l/.'il.  This  ingenious  surgeon  was  of 
opinion,  that  hemorrhage,  hoin  a  divided  artery,  is  stopped  by 
the  formation  of  a  eoagulum,  or  clot  <d‘  blood,  partly  within,  and 
partly  without  the  vessel.  He  therefore  was  led  to  reeoinmend 
compression,  that  the  clot  might  not  he  removed  hy  the  impulse 
of  the  blood.  In  I73(i,  Mons.  MoramI,  win*  did  not  deny  that 
the  eoagulum  had  some  elTect  in  restraining  hemorrhage,  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  most  essential  changes  w  hich  took  t>lace,  were  in 
the  artery  itself;  the  circular  fibres  eorrugating,  and  thereby 
shoricnintr,  the  longitudinal  fibres,  by  w  hich  a  thickenifig  of  the 
artery,  anil,  in  the  end,  an  obliteration  of  the  cavity,  hesupposr^d, 
took  place.  M.  .Morand,  as  appc*ars  even  from  the  terms  he  em¬ 
ployed,  had  fto  very  accurate  iileas  of  the  sti  neinre  and  action  of 
theaTterics:  his  doctrine  w»ns,  however,  soon  alter  adopted  by  Mr. 
Sharpe,  in  the  second  erlition  of  his  ()f»erations  of  Surgery.  To 
this  opinion  tucc^ded  tiuit  of  Mons.  ruuteau,  who  alirlbulinz 
VoL.  HI.  K  k 
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liule  oi  iH)  cfTfCt  to  the  riot  <»!’  hlood,  or  to  lii^  retraction  of  tin* 
ai  tfiy,  concei\(  (1  tlial  tlu*  tiow  of  blood  becomes  impeded,  prin- 
cljially  by  iljc  tumebietion  outlie  relbilar  membrane,  at  the  cir- 
<*mnf‘nenee  oi  the  cut  ixln  iniiy  of  the  aitery.  Our  toimtiyineii, 
Kirkland,  W  hite,  (ioocb,aiul  Aikin,  l»ave  adopted  tbe  opinion, 
that  tbe  srop|)a^e  (»f  the  bemonbai;e  depends  on  tbe  eonli action 
ol  the  arteries,  and  not  on  tbe  idrmation  of  a  coagnliim.  Mr. 
Kirkland  made  seveiid  ingenious  experiments,  from  whence  it 
appoar(‘(l,  that  a  pci  j)endicular  pressure,  for. a  few  minutes,  upott 
tlie  etid  of  the  vissel,  would  etiecte.ally  suppress  a  hemorrhage 
from  a  con>!derable  artery  ;  the  pulsation  at  the  I'Xtremity  be¬ 
coming  less  and  soon  ceasing,  tin  arli'iy  colhepsing,  and  gradually 
closing  ils(*lf,  u[>  to  llu'  nearest  lateral  bratiebes,  ibroiigb  wbieli 
the  blood  then  passes.  Tbe  Iasi  opinion  which  has  been  delivered, 
is  that  of  Mr.  .1.  Uidl,  who  supposes ilint  the  spontaneous  shipping 
of  bemorrbage  proceeds,  neither  from  tlie  rotraelion  of  tbe  ar- 
ferv,  the  construction  of  its  iibi(*s,  nor  tbi'  formation  of  a  clot, 
1ml  from  tbe  injection  \silb  blood  of  the  cellular  substance,  wbieb 
snrnmmU  the  artery. 

'rims  far  bad  the  experiments  and  observations  of  preceding 
anatomists  and  siirt^cons  advanced  onr  knowledge  on  this  snb- 
jeet.  lull  nothing  bad  appeared  to  illustrate  and  rc'coneik?  eon- 
tradietorv  appearances,  or  to  di'iermim*  which  ilieory  was  erected 
on  the  ilrmcsl  fomulatiiin.  Kvery  one  bad  been  most  inflneneed 
by  those  jilienomena  w  hieh  had  oeenrred  in  bis  own  cxpc'i  iments  ; 
am!  benee  an  nnjihtifiabli'  pr<>p(‘nsity  bad  been  indulged  in,  to 
.a^^ign  tlu*  whole  elVt'cl  produced  to  one  eireumstunec  alone. 
Aware  (*t’ tiiis,  and  eonvineial  that  a  eonneetf'd  st'ries  of  (*\peri- 
ments  and  of  obsei  valinus  eon!<l  alone  turnisb  saii^laetory  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  interesting  subject,  the  ing(*nious  anibor  of  this 
tn*atl>(‘  instituted  a  eonrse  of  i’xperiments,  from  rlui  first  scries  of 
wliicb,  nim’t»  en  in  mimber,  made  on  artcales  ulneli  were  com- 
pUtchf  Ik*  deduces  the  following  iiiten'-lliig  obscrvatior.s. 

“  'riicsc  cxjirriments,'’  he  snys,  “  shew  th;U  the  blood,  tlu*  action  and 
rvrn  the  structure  ofarieiies,  their  shenili,  and  t!ie  c‘<'Hukir  snhsianec  cun- 
neeting  them  with  it — in  sliort,  that  all  the  parts  concerned  in  or  atleetcd 
by  hemorrhage,  rontiihnt**  to  arrrst  its  fatal  progress,  Iw  operating,  in  the 
rase  of  a  divided  artery  of  lUfKleiatc  size,  in  the  following  manner. 

**  An  impetuous  flow  of  1)1o(hI,  a  sudden  and  forelblr  retraction  of  the 
artery  within  its  sheath,  and  a  sliglit  contraction  of  its  extremity,  are  the 
inimediat<*  aiKl  ahnost  .simnltaneous  eflerts  of  its  ilivision.  'J'he  natural 
impulse,  however,  with  which  tlu*  bliKid  is  c!rl\<-n  on,  in  some,  measure 
counter.uts  the  retraction,  .and  resists  the  cf>ntra«.  ti('n  of  the  artery.  I’he 
blood  is  eflused  into  the  cellular  substanec  hctw(‘i‘n  the  arierv  and  its 
shc.ufi,  and  passing  through  tliat  canal  of  tlie  sheath  wifieli  had  been  forni- 
r*l  bv  the  r»*traetion  of  tlu*  artery,  flows  freely  i‘xtnthdly,  or  is  exirava- 
« tied  into  the  Mirrounding  cellul.ir  niMuhranc,  In  pn^portion  to  the  open 
o.  -x'nfmed  ri.urol  tie*  txtrrnal  wound.  Ihe  rctr.u-ting  arterv  leaves  the 
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imrrnal  surface  of  the  sheath  uneven  by  lacerating  or  stretching  the  crlln- 
lar  libres  that  connected  them.  These  fibres  entangle  the  blood  as  it 
flows,  and  thus  thr  foundation  is  laid  for  the  formation  of  a  coaguluni  at 
the  mouth  of  the  artery,  and  which  appears  to  be  completed  by  the  blood, 
as  it  passes  through  this  canal  of  (he  sheath,  gradually  adhering  and  coa¬ 
gulating  around  its  internal  surface,  (ill  it  completely  fills  it  up  from  the 
circumtercnce  to  the  centre. 

**  A  certain  degree  of  obstruction  to  the  hemorrhage,  which  results 
from  the  etYusion  of  blootl  into  the  surrounding  cellular  membrane,  and 
between  the  artery  and  its  sheath,  but  particularly  the  diminished  force 
and  velocity  of  tlie  circulation,  occasioned  by  the  hemorrhage,  and  the 
speedy  coagulation  of  the  bloovl,  which  is  a  well  knowm  consequence  of 
such  diminished  action  of  the  vascular  system,  most  essentially  contribute 
to  the  accoinplishnient  of  this  important  and  desirable  effect. 

“  A  coagnlum  then,  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  artery,  and  w'ithin  its 
sheath,  and  which  I  have  distinguished  in  the  experiments  by  the  name 
of  the  external  coagnlum,  presents  the  first  complete  barrier  to  the  effu¬ 
sion  of  bloixl.  This  coagulum,  viewed  externally,  apj)ears  like  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  artery,  but  on  cutting  open  the  artery,  its  termination  can 
be  distinctly  seen  with  the  coagulum  completely  shutting  up  its  mouth, 
and  inclosed  in  its  sheath. 

**  I'iie  mouth  of  the  artery  being  no  longer  |)ervious,  nor  a  collateral 
branch  very  near  it,  the  blood  just  within  it  is  at  rest,  coagulates,  and 
forms,  in  general,  a  sK'nder  conical  coagulum,  which  neither  tills  up  the 
canal  of  the  artery,  nor  adheres  to  its  sides,  except  by  a  small  |x)rtion  of 
the  circumference  of  its  base,  which  lies  near  the  extremity  of  the  vessel. 
This  coagulum  is  distinct  from  the  former,  and  I  liave  called  it  the  in- 
tcrnal  coagnlum. 

“  In  the  mean  time  the  cut  extremity  of  the  artery  inflames,  and  the 
vasa  vasorum  pour  out  lymph,  which  is  prevented  from  escaping  by  tlie 
external  eoagiilnm.  This  lymph  tills  uj)  the  extremity  of  the  arter|f,  U 
situated  between  the  internal  and  exiernal  coagnla  of  blotxi,  is  somewhat 
intermingled  with  them,  or  adheres  to  them,  and  is  firmly  united  all  round 
to  the  internal  coat  of  the  artery. 

I’he  permanent  suppression  of  the  hemorrhage  chiefly  depends  on  this 
coagulum  of  lymph  ;  but  while  it  is  forming  w  ithin,  the  extremity  of  the 
artery  is  fartlicr  secured  by  a  gradual  contraction  which  it  undergoes,  and 
by  an  eftusion  of  lymph  between  its  tunics,  and  into  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  surrounding  it ;  in  consecpience  of  which  these  parts  become 
thickened,  and  so  completely  incorporated  with  each  other,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other :  thus,  not  only  is  the  canal  of 
the  artery  obliterated,  but  its  extremity  also  is  completely  effaced,  and 
blended  w  ith  the  surrounding  parts.’*  pp.  53 — 56. 

1  be  more  particular  eliieidation  of  these  observations,  and  the 
remarks  on  their  accordance  or  (To  a;xreemciit  with  tliCobservatious 
ol  preceding  wi iters,  we  are  reluetanlly  prevented  from  iiilro- 
tlucing  here;  we  shall  therefore  [irotccci  to  notice  Dr.  Jones’s  far¬ 
ther  labours. 

Sixteen  experiments  are  related,  wliicli  were  made  to  ascertaia 
he  means  wbieli  nature  einplovs  for  suppressing  the  i'.einoriliagc 
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from  punctured  or  partially  divided  arteries.  From  these  it  ap. 
pears,  that  the  hemorrhage  uhs  at  first  stopped  in  these  cases,  b? 
a  thick  lamina  of  coagulated  blood,  wliich,  though  somewhat 
thicker  at  the  wounded  part,  was  continuous  with  the  blood  lying 
Wtween  the  artery  and  its  sheath ;  and  that  the  arteries  being 
wounded,  only  to  a  iiuHlerate  extent,  are  capable  of  re-uniting 
and  healing  so  completely,  that  after  a  certain  time  the  cicatri.x  a 
not  discoverable  on  either  the  internal  or  the  external  surface. 
In  this  part  of  the  work.  Dr.  Jones  offers  some  very  usid’ul  sug.'^ 
pesiions  respecting  the  formation  of  aneurisms,  and  the  treat*  i 
merit  of  a  wounded  artery;  concluding,  however,  that  in  every  J 
r  ase  in  which  it  can  be  done,  it  is  best  to  tie  the  artery  above  and  3 
Wlow  the  wounded  part,  and  to  divide  it  completely  between  the  J 
ligatures,  agreeable  to  the  practice  which  was  recommended  byl 
Celsus.  S 

The  autlior  proceeds  in  the  next  place  to  examine  the  iminc>  | 
diatc  eflecls  produced  hy  a  ligaluie  on  an  artery.  His  inquiriciJ 
on  this  point  were  very  much  aided  by  the  inlorination  he  ob-l 
tained  from  Mr.  J.Th(unson, of  Edinburgh,  that  in  every  iustancfl 
in  which  a  ligature  is  applied  aiound  an  artery,  without  includingl 
the  surrounrlmg  parts,  tne  internal  coat  of  the  artery  is  torn  b)l 
it :  a  fact  indet‘d  which  was  first  noticed  hy  Mens.  Dcssault.  f 
'I  he  structure  of  the  arteries  explains  on  w’hat  this  curious  cir  i 
cumstance  depends.  V^’hilst  l!ie  internal  and  middle  coats  are  sej 
weak,  in  their  circular  direction,  as  to  he  very  easily  tom  hy  amS 
force  applied  in  that  direction,  the  external  coat  possesses  a  con  i 
siderahle  degree  of  uniform  density.  Hence  if  an  artery  he  sur  1 
rounded  by  a  tight  ligature,  its  middle  and  internal  coats  will  U  J 
as  completely  divided  by  it  as  they  can  by  a  knife,  whilst  the  ci  J 
Urnal  coat  n  mains  entire.  1 

Six  very  important  experiments  are  here  related,  from  which!  | 
appc'ars  that  a  single  ligature  or  more  being  applied  round  an  ar  j 
tery,  even  the  carotid,  siifficienllv  tight  to  cut  the  internal  aDi| 
middle  coats,  and  then  directly  removed,  an  effusion  of  lyinplj 
takes  place,  not  only  externally,  but  within  the  artery,  to  fill  u(  | 
and  obstruct  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  must  effectually  ac 
complibh  the  obliteration  of  its  canal  to  the  first  col  fa  ten  | 
hraiiches,  aliove  and  below  tiie obstructed  part.  If,  as  Dr.  JoiKlj 
observes,  it  be  possible  to  produce  obstruction  in  the  canal  of  a 
artery  in  the  human  subject,  in  the  above-mentioned  manner, 
it  iu»t  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  cure  of  aneurism?  b  Jj 
asmiieh  as  nothing  more  need  be  done  to  prevcnlthe  iiiuncdiai^l 
union  ot  the  external  wound. 

In  the  observations  which  follow'  on  the  process  of  adhesioi 
and  the  changes  wliieb  ati  artery  finally  undergoes,  in  const  I 
qiKMice  of  the  application  of  ligature,  as  well  as  those  on  the  it 
pro|K.T  form  and  application  of  the  ligature,  us  tending  to  prodtf  •  I 
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!(fcon()nr}*  bemorrliage,  much  usehil  intormaU  on  is  to  be  fcund 
which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice. 

W  1*  can  not'  concluile  without  cxfueisiim  our  opi  nion,  that  the 
niitlior  of  the  present  work  has  prosecuted  an  ardu  ous  und  most 
useful  inquiry,  with  great  industry  and  success.  His  experiments 
and  ohservations  furiiisli  information,  which  at  all  times  must  be 
ac’e(‘ptahle.  But  at  the  present  period,  when  thousands  of  our 
feliovv-men,  of  4)ur  countrymen,  may  full  in  tiie  hour  of  ba  ttie, 
lie,  who  eagerly  directs  his  atlentiim  to  counteract  eti'ectuully  the 
most  frequent  euuse  of  death  in  these  lamentable  situations,  ren* 
tiers  a  set  viet*  to  su tiering  humanity,  which  deserves  our  grateful 
aeknowledgeiiienls. 
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supported  in  the  pulpit,  the  eloquence  of  reason  ...  he  laid  aside  the 
atlccted  display  of  miscellaneous  quotations,  and  quaint  conceits.  Deeply 
^imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  versed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
his  subjects  are  solidly  treated,  judiciously  and  methodically  arranged,  and 
vigorously  pursued.  His  reasoning  is  conclusive  .  .  .  and  his  inferences 
Mlisfactoiy  and  instmetive :  but  he  has  few  of  the  great  requisites  of 
the  orator,  eUn  ution,  sentiment,  animation.  He  is  an  excellent  theo-  | 
logian,  an  expert  catechist,  rather  than  a  powerful  preacher.  While  he 
forces  conviction  on  the  mind,  he  is  deficient  in  that  precious  miction 
which  can  alone  render  conviction  eflicacious.” 

To  ilii.s  judii'ious  estimate  of  the  talents  of  Ronrdaloue,  we  add, 
in  the  words  of  his  present  iranslator,  that  in  his  writings,  ‘‘  ac¬ 
tive  and  social  duties  are  clearly  delineated,  and  z.ealoiisly  en¬ 
forced,  nor  is  any  argument  used  to  Seduce  them  into  indolent  re¬ 
tirement,  who  arc  uselully  employed  in  puhfie  lil'e  :  and  tlu'  per¬ 
formance  of  ceremonial  religion,  or  the  eulliv.uioii  of  alisiract 
feelings,  to  the  neglect  of  moral  ohligations,  and  intiueiuial 
piety,  is  ever  condemned  as  hypocrisy  or  self-delusion.” 

I'he  volume,  under  levicNV,  contains  an  interesting  and  well- 
tTiinslated  selection  from  the  sermons  of  tliis  eminent  preacher. 
Tlie  snlijeets  are — 7V//r  and  False  Vietif;  The  Love  and  Tear  of 
Truth  ;  'The  JiHietions  of  the  Ixiif/iteous,  and  the  Prosjterity  of 
the  Wicked',  Frai/cr;  The  Jieeonfj)ense  of  the  Sainl'i;  Loreto 
onr  \ticfh/)oiir ;  The  /‘orgiivwc.ss  of  fnjuries'.  Providence ;  'The 
Pear  of  I  Path  ;  'I'he  Praijer  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Gat  dtn  ;  'Lhe 
Last  Judirment, 

Of  the.'C  we  are  disposed  to  prefer  the  1st,  .5th,  and  t)th.  Itoiu 
the  1st,  wc  shall  extract  tlial  part  of  tlie  exordium  w  hich  con¬ 
tains  tlic  arrangement  of  tlie  discourse. 

“  As  the  most  brilliant  gold  is  not  always  the  most  free  from  alloy,  so 
the  most  splendid  piety  is  not  always  the  most  solid  and  pure.  Can  we 
desire  a  more  striking  exenqilificalion  of  this  truth,  than  in  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  }  Their  actions  apparently  so  holy,  were,  not  only  worth¬ 
less  ill  the  sight  of  Ciod,  hut  tliey  w'ere  actions  w  hich  he  rxpiessly  con¬ 
demned.  \\  iiat  were  tlie  causes  of  this  condeniiiatioii  ?  Three  great  im¬ 
perfections  w'c  may  discover  in  them,  and  which  F  shall  endeavour  to 
expose  in  the  three  la  adsof  ihisdiscour§e.  In  short,  w  hat  w'as  the  piety 
of  the  Pharisees  ?  It  w^as  hypocritical,  false,  and  vicious  ;  first,  in  its 
subject ;  i^ecoiidly,  in  its  aim  j  thirdly,  in  its  form.  False  in  its  subject, 
becjust*  it  aft'ected  the  most  scrupulous  severity  in  things  of  a  trivial  na¬ 
ture,  whilst  it  neglected  the  most  important  dutirs  j  false  in  its  aim,  be- 
e.auseall  its  exertions  w'ere  selfish,  and  arose  from  w  orldly  considerations. 
Kastly,  false  in  its  form,  because  it  was  merely  external,  and  consisted  in 
outw'ard  performnnce.s  ;  for  these  reasons  it  was  so  strongly  opposed,  and 
so  frequently  reprobated  by  the  Son  of  God.  If  we,  niy  brethren,  are 
desirous,  by  sincere  and  genuine  piety,  to  ensure  our  salivation,  and  ren- , 
drr  ourselves  acceptable  to  God,  let  us  learn  to  correct,  in  the  practice 
oiVr  religion,  these  three  defects  ;  that  is  to  say,  let  our  piety  be  perfect ; 
lei  our  piety  be  disinterested  j  and  itt  our  piety  be  internal:  peifect.  that , 
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it  mny  comprehend  every  thing  which  enters  into  tlic  service  of  God^ 
whrtlier  of  more  or  less  importance ;  disinterested,  tlut  it  may  have  a 
view  to  God  and  his  Kingdom,  without  considering  what  we  might  cx- 
|>ei't  to  i(T“ivc  from  the  world  ;  internal,  that  it  may  influence  and  dwell* 
in  the  heart.  Unless  by  tlicse  distinguishing  marks,  we  prove  ourselves 
sti|HTior  to  the  IMiarisees :  unless  our  piety  be  more  extensive,  and  ac¬ 
tuated  by  a  nobler  aim  than  theirs,  and  unless  it  be  deeply  rooted  in  our 
hearts,  we  mu^t  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  ever  find  favour  wilh^ 
(*od  .  E.n't/ji  ynur  ri^lticousucss  shall  t‘.ict‘cd  the  rijikteousness  of  ihc 
Scrlles  a7id  Pharisees^  jjc  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  //ea- 


'i'he  recompense  of  the  saints  is  a  subject  of  peculiar  dclicncy 
and  diillcully,  but,  with  some  allownuco  pciha[»s  for  the  creed  of 
Kourdalouc,  we  tbiiik  it  treated  with  singular  felicity  in  the  6tli 
sermon.  .After  deseribini;  the  promised  ri*ward  as  ccilaint  abun^ 
danf,  and  eternal ^  la'  g;(KS  on  with  im  animation  which  faintly 
reminds  the  reader  of  ilu'  unrivalleil  eloc|uenee  of  Massillon. 

“  I'hc  reward  of  the  i  igliteous  alone  passclh  not  away  ;  for  the  righte¬ 
ous  will  live  for  ever,  and  their  recomi)ense  is  in  God,  wlio  eannot 
change.  The  reward  (jf  the  righteous  alone  is  immutable  and  inva¬ 
riable;  for  it  consists  in  the  happiness  they  receive  from  seeing,  loving, 
and  possessing  God  ;  they  will  see  him,  they  will  love  him,  they  will 
j)ossess  him  to  all  eternity.  As  the  sufl'erings  of  the  damned  will  arise 
from  their  being  deprived  of  God,  and  eternally  feeling  the  loss  of  God, 
the  beatiliidc  of  the  saints,  on  the  contrary,  will  arise  from  the  certainty 
that  they  shall  never  lose  their  God,  that  they  shall  be  for  ever  united  to 
l)im.  Such  is  the  reward  of  them  wlio  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  Almighty.  A  kingilom  is  prepaicd  for  them,  an  eternal  kingdom, 
in  which  there  will  be  no  succession,  no  vicissitude ;  a  crown  awaits 
them  ;  a  crowm  endowed  with  a  privilege  conferred  on  no  earthly  crown, 
that  of  bi'ing  |H'r[x*lual  ;  they  will  reign  like  God  ;  they  will  reign  for 
ever:  this  eternity  of  power  is  the  recompense  of  them  who  suffer,  an?l 
who  humble  tlicmsclvcs  for  the  siike  of  their  God.  I'hey  will  be  filled 
w  ith  joy  ;  with  joy  whie!)  will  never  terminate ;  with  joy  which  will 
never  be  ilisturbed  nor  interrupted ;  a  joy  which  will  endure  as  long  as 
GckI  himself.  I'hi.^  eternity  of  happiness  is  the  rccomi)ense  of  them  who 
are  lowly  in  lieart,  who  renounce  themselves,  and  by  their  humility  be¬ 
come  great  in  tlic  sight  of  God,  of  whose  glory  they  will  be  partakers ; 
they  will  enjoy  glory  which  will  never  be  iliminished  nor  obscured  j 
which  will  be  ever  new,  which  will  receive  augmented  lustre  from  the 
lapse  of  ages  ;  an  eternity  of  gloi*)'!” 

In  tlic  Dili  sermon,  amone;  oibcr  powriful  motives  for  the  con¬ 
solation  iiiid  trluui[)li  of’  the  Cluisliaii,  iii  the  prospect  of  ticalb, 
be  lu  cres 

**  The  coutempluion  of  our  dying  S.iviour  ;  of  Jesus  Christ,  who, 
though  immortal  in  his  nature,  became,  as  we  are  taught  by  St.  Paul,  a 
partaker  of  flesh  and  blood,  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  himself  to  mor¬ 
tality,  and  thereby  removing  the  bitterness  of  death;  that  he  by  the  grace 
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ijT  God  .fhouFd  taste  death  far  et^ery  mart,  tmd  deliver  them  who,  through 
jear  nf  deaths  were  all  their  life-time  subject  to  bondage.  Yet  to  yuu, 
fcrhlc  and  timid  Christian,  drath  still  appears  full  ot  bitterness.  Jesm 
Christ  tasted  death  for  you;  and  you,  altlvmgh  you  have  the  IkjucUI  of 
his  example,  think  it  hard  to  taste  it  for  him.  After  all  his  care  to 
sweeten  the  cup,  you  reject  it,  as  it  it  were  filled  with  woiaiwood  and 
gall.  It  was  the  felicity  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  bi'hoid  deatli  destroyed, 
swallowed  up  in  the  triumph  of  Jesus  Christ.  iJc^tn  is  ni'aUou  ed  up  in 
victory.  He  defies  death  in  the  languai^e  of  insult ;  without  presump¬ 
tion,  he  exults,  0  Deaths  where  is  thr/ sting!  U  Gcave,  where  is  thy  vie* 
tory!  But  we  are  not  animated  by  the  Apostle’s  language,  we  shaie  not 
his  joy  and  triumph  ;  death  is  still  victorious  over  oar  weakness;  in  our 
apprehension  it  retains  *hc  s-i  ^e  power,  the  same  sting,  so  that  the  efficacy 
of  the  cross,  and  of  the  death  of  the  Redeemer,  appears  to  us  almost  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  Christians,  who  are  united  to  their 
Saviour  with  well-founded  assurance,  to  die  without  feeling  the  sung  of 
death ;  but  we  renounce  this  privilege,  and  from  a  pusillanimity  unworthy 
of  our  faith,  not  only  fee],  but  anticipate,  and  give  additional  sharpness  to 
that  Sling.” 

We  cannot  d ism is.<5  this  volume  without  congratulating  tlie  ^ 
translator,  a  female,  as  we  understand,  on  the  able  execution  of 
her  task. 


•  •  •  ^ 
Art.  V.  Observations  on  EnglishArchitecture^  .Military,  Ecclesiastical,  and 

Ciril,  compared  w'ith  similar  Buildings  o.t  the  Continent :  including  a 

Critical  liitierary  of  Oxford  and  (Cambridge  ;  also  Historical  Notices  of 

Mained  Glass,  ornamental  Gardt  ni  g,  iVc.;  with  Chronological  Tablei 

and  Dimensions  of  Cathevlral  and  Conventual  Churches,  by  the  Rev, 

James  Dallaway,  M.B.  F.  S.  A.  Ko)al  8vo.  pp.  340,  price  12s. 

Taylor,  London,  IbOO. 

I  is  a  work  of  considerable  learning;  and  labour,  the  re- 
suit  of  much  inve.sligation  and  rontsiuicd  research.  We 
nre  sorry  that,  with  such  toil  atid  such  ainpl(‘  materials,  it  is  not 
more  inviting  fo  «5eneral  leadeis ;  hut  is  nither  a  collection  ofl 
valuable  matter,  than  an  elegant  and  jilensing  composition. 

Mr.  D  dla.vay  divides  his  work  into  eleven  seeiions.  In  his 
first  section  he  inve.stigates  the  term  ‘  (iothie,’  and  ilie  deri¬ 
vation  of  Ch)tbic  Arehiteeturo,  of  wliich  he  notices  the  descent, 
a:ifi  some  of  the  pecullaiitles,  in  reference  to  Ceclesiastica! 
Stniclures.  His  second  section  dt'serihes  the  era  ‘  of  ihe  Florid 
Golhic*  its  ('h.»racteri'frrs,  especially,  as  manifested  in  c<'riain 
parts.  Tht  ^e  p'  l.iciples  he  illust rales  in  a  lliird  section,  by  an 
arctnint  of  the  Benedieline  Abla'v,  now  the  (’aihedial,  at 
Glouc  ster.  :\fier  Religions  F'.dlfices  he  adverts  to  Military 
Architect  lire,  Ciistles  and  Forts,  before  the  C  *n(|iicst;  to  similar 
coiislru -lions  under  the  Normans;  t(^  the  inililarv  principles  ofi 
defence  intruduced  from  tlie  Levant,  by  King  lidward  1.;  and 
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this  brings  him  to  tlie  period  when  rastles  ^ave  wny  to  mansion*, 
and  the  necessity  of  per>onal  ciet'eiicc  was  no  longer  visible  in 
tl  residences  of  our  nobility,  tie  then  institutes  soinewhut 
vei  v  i.ixc  a  couipaiison,  though  he  protests  x  »  the  contrary,  be¬ 
tween  the  lAo  c niveisiiica,  tn  regard  to  their  [uiblic  buildings; 
it  is  evident  tnui  Oxford  is  his  lavonie.  i  i.is  is  followed  by 
an  investigation  ot  Domestic  Architecture  Iroin  the  days  of 
Inigo  .lone',  to  the  present  period;  and,  as  the  detnensc  is, 
acioriling  to  modern  [irineiples,  purl  of  the  dwelling,  iMr.  1). 
next  eon'iiders  Unglisli  Omuinental  (iardcuing,  anil  the  art 
of  < omposing  Pleasure  Ci rounds.  The  liistory  of  the  manner 
of  t^iiiiiin^  on  (jIhss,  muidi  of  which  has  appeared  in  Horace 
^^^^lpok^  IS  given  in  the  eievenih  section,*  and  the  work  eon- 
elud(‘s  with  a  list  of  our  principal  churches  and  cathedrals,  in 
the  oriier  of  their  dates,  marking  their  founders' dimensions, 

Other  lists  of  a  siniilar  kind  occur  in  the  work,  as  well  in  the 
nv)les  as  in  the  text. 

Mr.  Dallaway  in  his  title  page  professes  to  compare  btiilding* 
of  various  desi  ripiiotis  in  England,  wdtb  those  of  itieir  respective 
cla!>>es  Oil  the  Coniinent;  we  therefore  cannot  complain  that  he 
makes  freipieut  exeuisions  for  this  purpose;  yet  these  tiansitioni 
deprive  the  work  of  iliat  uniformity,  whieli  is  desirable  in  a 
history  of  so  itnportaiii  a  branch  of  art,  no  where  better  under- 
biooii,  or  practised,  than  in  our  country. 

Headers  to  whom  the  subject  is  new,  will  find  another  difli* 
ctilty  it)  the  perusal  of  this  book;  the  author  cites  from  huildings 
abroad,  many  <*.\amples  that  are  necessary  to  illustrate  his  re¬ 
marks,  hut  wliich,  ofeour.se,  those  who  cannot  recollect,  cannot 
compare.  Nevertheless,  eonnoiseiirs,  familiar  with  this  study,  who 
have  sect!  the  foreign,  or  distant  subject  referred  to,  or  who 
in  their  extensive  collections  of  prints  can  e.xamine  at  leisure 
the  vanmis  structures,  and  their  respective  peculiarities,  may 
derive  niueh  satisfaction  from  tins  gentleman’s  labours.  Mr.  D. 
has  ehictly  conHned  his  ubst'rvations  to  Engiatid  ;  he  might 
have  ineiuded  Scotland,  if  not  Ireland,  also,  with  advantage; 
instead  of  voiichsating  them  only  a  cursory  notice. 

Jolm  Km  X,  in  Scotland,  heedlessly  counselled  the  l^trtisans 
of leforinution,  to*  pulldown  the  Hookeries,  and  then  the  Hooks 
w  ouid  riy  away to  this  phiensy  in  the  cause  of  godliness,  u 
ow^ng  the  dtnnolition  of  many  most  elegant  and  venerable  struc¬ 
tures,  which  had  been  erected  witb  wonderful  skill,  and  at  a 
vast  ex  pence. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  easy,  and  one  might  have 
supposed  more  natural,  than  to  convert  buildings  already  creeled 
for  religious  worship,  to  a  use  analogous  with  tiieii  original 
intention,  and  similar  in  its  object,  though  distinct  in  its  mode. 
Hut  the  very  stones  of  such  ediliccb  were  abhorred,  by  thoie 
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who  had  seen  the  slowly  movins;  procession  glide  along  the 
lengthened  idles,  and  sweeping  among  the  clustered  pillars  fill 
the  choir,  amidst  the  splendour  of  glimmering  tapers,  fumes  of  < 
incense,  peals  of  music,  and  the  pomp  of  magnificent  vestments. 
C’ereinoidcs  so  superstitious,  especially  as  associated  with  the 
cruelties  of  |>ersecution,  indelibly  dehled  these  sanctuaries,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  victorious  party;  and  like  the  leprosy  in  the 
hous(*, according  to  the  Mosaic  regulations,  could  only  he  cured 
hy  absolute  dilapidation. 

A  cause  no  less  powerful,  though  much  less  to  be  regretted, 
in  the  ruin  of  our  domestic  hldifiecs,  was  the  national  change 
of  manners  and  modes  of  life.  In  the  days  of  I'lizabeth,  and 
of  James,  a  nobleman  was  no  longer  that  proud  baron,  wlio 
consid(*r<'d  liiniscdf  as  conrlescending  wIkmi  he  acknowledged  the 
King  as  his  superior,  and  whose  embattled  habitation  frowned 
over  the  adjaei'iit  domain,  demonstrating  at  otiee  th(‘  appreh(*n- 
sion  and  eonfidenec  of  iis  master ;  but  In*  now  valiu'd  hintself  on 
aN"'*>eiating,  with  a  long  recorded  desee’at.  the  ndined  and  em¬ 
bellished  inanm'r^  of  later  genoratitms.  In  prv)portion  as  in¬ 
ternal  warfare  suh.ddi’d,  and  personal  nrity  pri  vaiicd,  the 
mansion  aro.^t'  insti'ad  ol’  ilu!  castle;  and  the  illustrious  inhabit¬ 
ant  no  longer  ;ru>te(l  for  protection  to  the.  siiaMigtii  of  his  own 
walls,  but  to  tin*  ellieaey  of  the  general  estai)lishmenl  of  tlie 
stale. 

riie  same  (rauscs  operating  more  extensively  produced  that 
interesting  description  of  buildings  which,  to  the  inexpressible 
honour  and  happiness  of  Britain,  decorates  every  county,  and 
town  ;  comprizing  not  only  the  gentUanan’s  houscg  but  the 
capital  tradesman's  villa,  and  tlie  substantial  farmer’s  abode. 
These  are  the  glories  of  our  isle;  our  (hats  ct  tutamcn; 
our  strength  and  dignity.  I’he  middle  classes  of  jieople  are  the 
nerves  and  sinews  of  our  realm  j  and  nothing  gives  greater 
pleasure  to  a  relleeting  mind,  than  to  see  them  so  comfortably 
and  respectably  accommodated,  that  every  eonvenience  of  lite 
contributes  to  bind  them  the  more  closelv  to  their  native  land. 

W  e  read  a  little  and  but  little*,  of  Cottages  in  antienl  times; 
but  liistory  still  more  rarely  mentions  the  intermediate  rank  of 
residences,  between  these  humble  sheds  and  lordly  fortifications  ; 
or,  if  a  few  huts  huddled  together  attempt  to  constitute  a  town, 
it  infallibly  adjoins  the  Castle-yard ;  and  is  no  further  removed 
from  s<‘ignorial  protection,  than  consists  with  the  convi  nience  of 
flight,  on  the  alarm  of  danger,  ('oltages  might  then  be  forsaken 
with  little  loss  to  the  owner,  and  less  profit  to  the  invader,  or 
if  destroyed  the  damage  might  be  compensated;  but  how  in¬ 
calculable  wotdd  be  the  loss,  and  how  irreparable  the  mischief, 
if  tho>e  innumerable  buildings,  which  class  between  the  extremes 
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of  nftlurnce  and  of  peniin*  in  tiic  present  day,  were  abandoned 
bv  liieir  iniiabitants  and  destroyed  l)y  the  enemy ! 

Snell  is  the  general  liislory  of  lirilisli  architecture.  That  it 
branched  out  into  various  styles,  to  nK*ct  the  almost  innumerable 
requests  of  its  employers,  tliat  it  conformed  to  the  peculiar  tastes 
of  its  professors,  ns  well  as  of  its  patrons,  and  that  it  was  in- 
tlnenecd  by  proposed  improvements,  and  systems  recommended 
by  novelty,  admits  t)f  no  contradiction,  foreign  importutions 
commanded  respect,  if  not  submission;  and  Britain  received  its 
Architecture  as  well  as  its  lleligioii  from  the  east.  WMu  ther  we 
have  always  done  wisely  in  adopting  extensively  the  principles 
of  foreigners,  we  sliall  not  determine.  To  prohibit  the  skilful 
of  whatever  country  from  exercising  their  art  among  us,  is 
to  exclude  improvements  not  originating  with  onr>i  lves.  Never- 
tlu“less,  what  may  be  perfectly  suitable  to  ibreign  parts,  may 
be  very  ill  adapted  to  us;  and  to  suppose  that  wc  should  ap¬ 
propriate  only  the  excellent,  and  reject  only  the  inapplicable,  is 
to  compliment  our  countrymen,  for  a  correctness  of  discrimina¬ 
tion,  which  no  doulit,  tluy  mm/  attain  in  time,  hut  at  what 
perioil  of  time  we  shall  not  venture  to  predict. 

Mr.  I).  has  taken  pains  to  recover  the  names  of  those  Archi¬ 
tects,  whose  skill  we  admire  in  the  remains  of  their  labours. 

'J  licrc  he  finds,  for  the  most  part,  among  the  ecclesiastics  of 
the  times.  C'ardinal  Wolsey  was  an  Arcliitect,  as  well  as  a 
Statesman;  and  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Abbots,  employed 
thv'm>elvcs  in  designing  and  constructing  their  Halls,  their 
C.'olleges,  and  their  Cathedrals.  Few,  indeed, comparatively,  of 
the  amient  Architects  are  known  to  us;  as  only  a  few'  of  the 
UH^l  eminent  ol  modern  days  are  likely  to  be  known  to  pos-. 
terity.  Fvery  work,  therefore  w  hich  investigates  this  art  and 
cdiiimemorates  its  jiractiiioners,  confers  an  obligation,  not  only 
on  those  who  peru.sc  it  immediately,  but  on  those  who  may 
hereafter  wish  tor  information,  which,  without  such  cissistance, 
it  nin>i  he  impossible  to  procure.  Such  is  ilie  nature  and  merit 
ot  this  [)erf<)rmanee. 

As  specimens  of  the  author’s  style  and  researches,  wc  shall 
offer  a  few  extracts,  arranged  nearly  in  chronological  order, 
referring:  those  who  wish  tor  fuller  infoiinution  to  the  work 
ii>clf,  in  w  hich  they  will  find  a  collection  ot  scientinc  memoranda^ 
which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  comprized  in  any  other 
single  volume. 

Mr.  1).  characterizes  Saxon  Architecture  in  the  following, 
nanner. 

\ 

*  Our  Saxon  progenitors,  from  their  intercourse  with  Rome  upon 
er<  irsia^tical  concerns,  adopted,  w’ith  however  nidc  an  imitation,  the 
Jvoman  pkiu  of  churches.  Wc  h^ve  likewise  a  fair  presumption,  that 
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many  tcmpl^^  and  palaces  of  the  Ronians  remaint  d,  at  that  period,  at 
lea>t  undemolUhed  in  Britain. 

The  western  front  of  their  churches  had  a  po|(ico  or  ambulator}*,  and 
the  eastern  was  semicircular,  and  resembled  the  tribune  in  Roman  basi¬ 
licas.  The  principal  door-case  was  formed  by  pilastcis  with  sculptured 
capitals;  and  the  head  of  the  round  arch  contained  bas-reliefs,  and  was 
encircled  by  mouldings  of  great  variety,  imitated,  with  imperfect  suc- 
rris,  from  many  then  existing  at  Rome,  ami  not  without  great  pro- 
b.ibiruy,  in  England.  These  mouldings  may  be  more  particularly 
spcciticd  asd  classed,  as  tlic  indented,  the  zig-zig  like  the  Etruscan 
scroll  —  the  small  squares,  some  alternately  deejxjr  than  others  — 
and  the  tlourished,  with  small  beads,  usually  on  the  capitals  of 
pilasters.  The  latest  device  which  became  common  just  before  the 
Saxon  style  was  abandoned,  was  a  carving  round  the  heads  of  arches, 
like  trellis  placed  in  broad  lozenges,  and  considerably  projcctitig.’ 

pp.  14,  15. 

*  The  Saxon  large  cliurches  were  divided  into  three  tiers  or  stories, 
consistitig  of  the  arcade,  galleries,  and  window's.  Such  was  the  solidity 
of  the  walls  and  balkiness  of  the  pillars,  that  buttresses  were  neither  ne¬ 
cessary  nor  in  usage.’  p.  17* 

*  After  the  Norman  conquest,  that  style,  called  by  the  monks  '  Opus  . 
Romanum,’  l>ecause  an  imitation  of  the  d. based  architecture  of  Italy, 
was  still  continued  in  England.  The  extent  and  dimensions  of  churelu-s 
were  greatly  increased,  the  ornamental  carvings  on  the  circular  arches 
and  tlir  capitals  of  pillars  and  pilasters  became  more  frequent  and  ela¬ 
borately  finished.  Of  the  more  remarkable  sptTimens  of  what  is  cott- 
founded  under  the  general  term  of  Saxon  architecture,  the  true  .'era 
will  lie  found  to  be  immediately  subs<*quent  to  the  Saxems  themselves, 
and  to  have  extended  not  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  below  the 
Norman  conquest.  'I'hc  two  chnrclies  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  built  by 
William  and  his  queen,  are  the  archetypes  of  many  now*  remaining  in 
Etiglaiul ;  hut  the.  most  magnificent  work  of  this  kind  w'as  the  nave  of 
oM  Sf.  Ruil’s,  Ia>n(lon.  1  he  vaults  were  void  of  tracery,  and  the  toweis 
without  pinnacles,  but  ornamented  with  arcades,  in  tiers,  of  small  inter¬ 
sected  art'hes,  on  the  outside  walls. 

'fhe  Norman  a'ra  may  \>r  stated  to  be  from  lOfib  to  1154,  that  is, 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  death  of  Stephen.’  pp.  17,  18. 

*  The  principal  discrimination  l)etwcen  the  Saxon  and  the  Norm.in,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  that  ot  much  larger  dimensions,  in  every  part  ;  plain,  but 
more  lofty  vaulting;  circular  pillars  of  greater  diameter ;  round  arches 
and  capit.ils  having  ornamental  carvings  much  more  elaborate,  and  variom, 
adapt'd  to  them  ;  btit  a  total  absence  of  pediments  or  pinnacles,  which 
arc  decidedly  peculiar  to  the  pointed  or  Gothic  style.’  p.  1(). 

*  In  the  reign  ot  Henry  III.  this  beautiful  architecture  had  gained  its 
pcrtccl  complct.on.  Salisbury  and  Ely  cathedrals,  and  Wesiiuin.‘'tcr 
abbey,  have  been  generally  adduced  as  liic  most  perfect  examples.’ 

'Hu*  toilowing  scale*  not  only  affords  a  comparative  view  of  the 
dimensions  of  i)ur  national  cathedrals,  but  also  manifests  the  iu- 
boui  and  utieution  oi  the  author. 
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*  England  possesses  a  decided  advantage  over  ever)'  nation  in  Europe, 
vvlih  respeit  to  the  environs  ot  noblcnvn’s  houses  in  the  country.  The 
I'orcsts  and  parks  in  Gernwny  and  Italy  are  left  in  their  natural  state,  cx- 
t  rpting  that  avenues  are  made  for  the  high  roads.  U'e  arc  not  prepared, 
as  in  England,  for  the  sight  of  an  inhabited  castle  or  palace,  by  a  display 
of  superior  cultivation  or  charactcristick  accompaniments.*  p.  235. 

*  If  we  take  a  comparative  view,  it  will  he  found  that  gardens  in 
France  or  Germany  are  seldom  ctpial  in  point  of  extent  to  the  pleasure- 
grounds  in  England.  I'hcy  arc  in  general  contiguous  to  palaces,  and 
are  crowded  with  statiUary,  or  rather  images.  These,  of  very  coarse 
and  disproportionate  workmanship,  arc  placed  in  rows  in  the  avenues, 
which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  the  trees  arc  clipped  into- 
various  shr.pcs.  with  tlic  bark  painted  white.  Such  is  the  garden  of  the 
elector  at  W'irtzburgh  ;  and  there  arc  others  in  Germany  ujjon  a  similar 
plan. 

The  royal  gardens  in  France  are  scarcely  less  artificial,  but  they 
abound  in  the  best  works  of  their  sculptors ;  and  though  there  may  be 
found  many  marble  and  bronze  statues  and  groups  of  great  merit  as  to 
their  execution,  a  classical  foppery  may  he  saicl  to  pervade  the  whole, 
and  no  scenes  can  be  farther  removed  from  nature.*  p.  242. 


‘  The  pride  of  Italy  is  the  frequency  of  broad  shade  afforded  by  por¬ 
ticos  or  lofty  ciip^>cd  hedges.  The  umbrageous  pines  and  chesnuts  are 
usually  excluded  from  the  ornamented  garden,  and  abound  only  in  the 
forest.  I'heir  perfc('ily  harmonizing  landscapes  are  found  only  in  imagina¬ 
tion  and  on  canvas  ;  for  the  art  of  reducing  a  district  of  country  to  the 
rules  of  picturesque  beauty,  practised  in  England,  is  unknown  to  them. 
A  few  years  ago,  prince  Rorghese  patronized  Jacob  Moor,  w  ho  was  the 
Uiast  of  the  British  nation,  and  then  studying  at  Rome  as  a  landscape- 
painter.  lie  not  only  felt  the  beauties  of  Claude  Loraine,  but  rivalled 
them.  Under  Mmir’s  direction,  the  prince  determined  to  remodel  the 
ground  adjoining  to  his  incomparable  villa  on  the  Plncian  hill.  The 
gardens  of  the  Medici  and  Albani  villas,  and  those  called  Bohol i,  ne.ar 
the  gr.uul  duko’s  palace  at  Florence,  arc  laid  out  in  a  stilf  taste,  wilii 
w  alls  of  evergreens,  straight  alleys,  marble  fountains,  and  crow'ds  of 
sratiK-K.  Vet  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  this  style,  now  obaolete  in 
Engl:in<l,  is  best  adapted  to  Italy  ;  wiiere  a  constant  and  strong  sun 
would  soon  destroy  velvet  lawns,  and  the  broad  shade  in  a  street  of 
<‘lipf)cd  tree's  or  covert  walks  is  more  coincident  will]  the  iilea  of  local 
luxury.’  p.  24.0 — 251. 

^  When  at  Borne  I  visited  the  gardens  of  the  Prince  Borghese  on  the 
Pincian  hill,  (then  recently  laid  out  by  Jacob  Moor  in  llie  English  taste) 

‘  act'ompanied  by  a  virtuoso,  who,  after  coldly  listening  to  my  prais{*i, 
replied  *  Oh,  ma  non  c’  c  ombra! — Milizia,  an  Italian  critick,  has  done, 
jti.^tiic  to  the  Englb.h  style:  *  In  lughiltcrra  il  buon  gu?>to  dc’  giardini  f 
<  ommuni*-,  ivi  la  s(»la  natura  modcsiameiitc  ornata  e  non  imbcllata,  vi 
''p'ga  i  suoi  ornamenti  c  le  sue  bcncficcnzc  per  render  i  giardini  asili  d’lin 

pi.iccrc  dolce  e  sereno.’ — Mem*  degli  Architetti,  t.  ii.  p.  20f>. - 

pp.  250,  251. 

W  c  weie  rallier  surprised  at  niceling  with  llie  following  as- 
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•rrtions  in  Mr.  D.’k  work,  l)€cause  it  rouUI  hardly  be  iinkno\^n 
to  him,  that  Sir  \V.  Hamilton  menlionH  a  pane  ot’i*;lass,  extant 
in  the  window  of  a  Roman  villa  at  Porlieii  when  givitvj;  an  ^ 
account  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  the  anru|uitics  dis¬ 
covered  in  that  city:  it  may  be  s»een  in  the  Archaiologia. 

*  Wc  know  positively  of  no  instance  of  the  use  of  glass  among  the 
Gft'cks.  'fhosc  fragments  the  Romans  have  left  us  arc  much  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  valuable,  in  their  nrns,  lachrymatories,  and  other  small 
vessels.  Pliny  speaks  of  coloured  glasses  made  to  imitate,  precious  stones, 
anil  gems,  but  that  the  white  was  the  more  rare.  There  is  no  instance 
of  plain  superticial  glass  usetd  for  mirrors  or  windows;  which  latter  were 
soinetimei  com|X)scd  of  thin  laminae  of  alabaster,  or  leaves  of  mica, 
Some  small  pieces  of  thick  green  glass  have  been  found  among  ruins;  • 
but  that  circumstance  doc*s  not  prove  them  ever  to  have  been  applied  as  J 
windows;  none  of  which,  with  glass,  have  been  discovered  at  Her  cub-  y- 
ncuin.  Pitiscus  speaks  only  of  alabaster  of  selenite,  as  adopted  bj*  the  | 
Romans  to  admit  the  light,  and  exclude  the  air,  at  the  s.imc  time.'  p.  264.  | 

Staining  of  glass  is  an  elegant  and  curious  art.  1 1 

•  The  materials  for  which  (says  Mr.  D.  describing  this  process.)  are 
prepared  in  crucibles,  and  are  all  taken  from  the  mineral  kingdom.  Cobalt  f  * 
makes  blue.  The  ditferenl  shades  of  red,  brown,  and  chesnut-colour,  ■ 
arc  made  with  calx  of  iron  in  ditferent  drgrce.s  of  preparation.  Crims(* 
is  procured  from  calx  of  copper  w'hen  immersed  in  water,  .ind  green  ^ 
from  cop^>er  dissolved  in  vegrtab'e  acids,  or  from  other  acids  precipitated  *  | 
with  alcali.  Crimson  and  bright  red  are  made  from  calx  of  gold  ;  one 
grain  of  gold  w'ill  colour  foipr  hundred  particles  of  glass  of  the  same 
weight.  Calx  of  silver  makes  yellow',  which  is  likew  ise  etfected  by  calc 
of  lead  united  with  antimony.  Violet  colour  and  purpie  are  procured  ■ 
from  manganese.  Tbe  menstnium  is  said  to  be  the  essential  oil  of  bean- 
Rowers;  and  when  the  glass  so  prepared  receives  the  design  of  the  artist 
from  the  cartoons  with  its  shades  and  demitints,  the  whole  is  again 
pbced  in  the  furnace;  the  tints  are  thus  incorporated  with  tlic  whole 
ni.a>s,  and  become  immoveable.’  pp.  267»  253.  f 

W  v  wish  Mr.  O.  in  hi;!  next  edition  would  revise  the  eon- ^ 
stniction  of  tin*  following  passage,  which  seems  to  infer  a  much 
closer  connexion  between  Paris  and  London,  than  is  altogether 
agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  an  Lnglishman.  ^  The  dance  of 
Maccahre  (Holbein’s  Dance  of  Death)  was  painted  on  the  walls 
of  the  cloisters  of  the  Innocents,  at  I’aris,  and  in  those  of  Old 
St.  IhuiVs  Cathedral,  (/oiidon,  which  were  double,  one  placed 
above  tbe  other.*  p.  3(5. 


Art.  VI.  yfn  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Nation  at  the  Commenremn^i 
of  the  present  .'td ministration.  4th  Edition.  pp.  218.  Price  5f- 
Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  and  Orme,  and  Ridgw'ay,  Loudon.  1806.  ! 

'X'HElive  ly  interest  w  hich  this  publication  has  excited,  and  the 
^  high  rank  and  political  connexion  ascribed  to  iu  auihor^  or 
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turallv  loti  us  to  expect  a  work  cliaraolorizotl  hy  ('Xtciisivr  iixlor- 
niaiit>n  aiul  doe  p  sa;4aoity.  Such  have,  tioul)l less,  heen  also  the  c>l- 
pociatio!is  of  many  of  our  readers,  and,  ihorcforc,  without  ile- 
lainiiii;  tluMii  l)y  preliminary  ohiorvatious,  we  shall  iimuediaielv 
lav  iH'ihre  tliein  a  faithfid  analysis  of  its  eonlents,  from  which 
the.  may  jmige  ho»v  I’ar  the  opinion  which  we  shall  i^ive  ol*  its 
merits  and  tiMidency  is  (‘onsistcjil  with  truth  aitd  candour. 

Ill  a  short  introduction,  the  author  latnents  that  the  state  of 
the  nation  has  not,  lor  several  years,  heen  discu.^sed  in  pailin- 
intiii,  and  fears  that  the  (diani^e  of  ministry  has  precluded  sttch 
an  iiujnirv  t!u  re.  ^^'ith  a  vitn*,  therefore,  of  assistitig  the  public 
in  exaimnin  g  tiie  tpiO'lion  out  of  doors,  his  statement  is  draw  n  up. 

It  is,'*  lie  adds,  “  a  very  humhie  attempt  at  providing  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  inlormation  resjieeiing  the  state  of  tlu  ir  alfairs,  which 
the  people  wonlil  have  rcceivtu!  from  the  deliberations  of  their 
representatives,  !  ::.i  the  formation  of  the  new  ministry  been  so 
l‘»ng  delayed  as  to  nave  given  time  for  an  in(|uiiy  into  the  stale 
of  the  nalit'  i.’’ 

Me  arranges  the  disrpiisiiion  under  three  g^nmal  heads:  as  it 
r<‘h  rs  ti)  tiu*  stale  of  our  fonii^n  remtinnsy  our  t/unus(l(  (iconotni/, 
and  our  colot/nil  ;  jdthough  it  is  to  the  iirsl  of  these  otdy 

that  ti'.e  diM’ussion  actually  extend.s. 

Under  the  sfi  hoi  vision  of  fo//se.y//<'//fes  of'  the  laic  continental 
aiii  (!nct\  he  begins  with  noticing  me  assurance  of  ministers  in 
ISO.),  that  tiiev  w (udd  solicit  the  mediation  of  liussia  towards  an 
ainieable  adfustinenl  of  our  (litre renees  widi  I'ra'iiei*;  and  asserti 
that,  so  tar  from  our  intereour-.e  with  that  eoimlry  having  any 
sucii  K'lidencv,  its  object  was  nothing  more  than  the  formation 
of  a  ti'e<h  eonlition  against  I'ranee,  which  was  obstinately  per¬ 
sist'd  in,  till  the  treaty  ol  eoneert  of  April  i80.>  was  concluded. 
Alter  making  this  aN>eriion,  the  ground  of  a  siniuiis  ehari^c 
against  this  eonutry,  for  insincerity  in  our  answers  to  the  pacilic 
proposals  ol  the  i'reneh  gov(’rnmenl  in  1805,  he  proceeds  io 
place  the  impoliev  and  folly  of  our  conduct  in  a  strong  point  of 
light,  hy  contending  tlnit  thoh'ague  had  no  consistent  i^r  delinitc 
ohjeei  in  r/V.v.  Implaetdilo  hostiiifv  to  Ih'anee,  was,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  the  imiformlv  actuating  im.-.ive  ol  all  onr  emh'avonrs ;  and 
to  uftMck  hi  r,  and  try  the  issue,  the  only  ll\( d  point  of  concert. 
In  tills  accusation  we  catmot  think  our  author  very  successful ; 
lor  lio  sooner  has  he  made  it ,  than  lu^  giv('s  an  (‘immeration  of  the 
j»uipo>es  lor  which  the  allies  that  the  league  was  formed. 

1  .u  se  arc*  stat(‘d  to  he  “  l/ic  inrh  /tenf/t  net  of  Uu/innd,  of  '  Stc  ilzir* 
/u/u/,  the  rt-estaldi'ihan  nt  of  the  Kin<r  of  Snrdinin  in  Piedmont, 
the  future  H'cnrittf  of  .the  Kini^ditai  of  Sardes  the  evnenation  of 
It’d)/  bif  (he  Pn  nch  forces,  the  eViicnation  of  IJnnuier,  and  the 
e^taldi'ihfncnt  of  an  order  of  tliin'^K  in  Europe,  a  hiefi  ntm/  ejjec^ 
ina/ltf  gu'trantCi  its  stcurifff  ami  independence,^* 

VoL.  M.  ^  LI  ^ 
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Ho  endeavours,  it  is  tnio,  to  roj»rc*si'nt  these  objects  in  so  n!v. 
surd  a  |>oiut  of  H^bl,  as  to  deprive  them  alio^rctber  of  the  iin- 
poiiance  alitichcil  to  iIk  iii  in  the  opinion  of  the  coalition,  and 
thus  iina^iines  that  his  assertion  is  eonhinicd,  that  they  had  ny 
precise  object  in  view.  Ihji  siipposiicj:  that  the  coalition  had  not 
ibnned  a  sutiiciently  distinct  idea  of  the  piiiposes  they  wislted  to 
accomplish,  we  are 'till  of  opinion  that  he  has  greatly  under- 
rated  their  value,  atid  iheappan'iit  pr(d)id)ility  of  attaining  theiri. 

It  will  not,  moreover,  surprize  us  to  see  the  conduct  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  administr.ition,  in  various  in>:anc(*s,  demonstrate  the  fallacy, 
as  well  as  the  unfairness  of  nianv  \eliement  asseilions  on  similar 
topics. 

'l‘h('  author  ])roceeds  to  shew,  that  it  was  bad  policy  to  uri^e 
the  c«)mmcnct  rncnl  of  ho>tilitie>,  under  the  pretence  of  resenting 
the  recent  .'ci/iire  of  fienoa  by  the  I'rench,  and  contends 
that  it  was  not  ortlv  ill-eonceiled,  hnt  ill-timed  ;  that  it  was 
onr  business  “  to  eurh  the  sudden  resenlnu'nt  ol’  Austria  an<i 
)\ns.'ia,  until  it  could  In'  displayi'd  with  elfcct  ;  and  to  retard 
the  moment  of  llicir  attack  upon  hVanei*  ittilil  their  nnilual 
rcfalions  were  cemented,  and  their  resources  wore  ripe  for  sa 
drea<lfnl  a  contest.”  (p.  C(>.)  lie  appears  here  to  have  lo^^t  siizht 
of  a  very  important  argnmetit  on  the  other  side  of  the  (jucs- 
tioti,  viz.  that  perpelnal  ai^mandizrinenr  on  the  |)aii  (d' 
France,  and  eonSequetit  diinimiiion  of  strength  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  interest  the  allies  were  to  protect,  must  have  even¬ 
tually  Iccl  to  the  defeat  of  any  coalillon,  unless  s[)et‘ciily  formc«l 
and  put  in  motion. 

Our  author  thinks  it  unwise  also,  that  the  nei^ociatioti  for  the 
alliance  w’u>  bcgini  with  Hnssia  and  Swcueri,  as  priiicipals,  instead 
of*  Austria. 

**  Her  rf‘S(Hirrrs  were  to  bear  the  sliO(  k  of  tlu!  war,  or  lier  existence 
was  staked  upon  its  issue  ;  yet  \vc  donut  apply  to  Austria,  but  to  Russia, 
or  rather  ire^first  applij  to  Austria,  we  tiud  slu*  is  not  ready  or  not  willing 
to  begin  the  war  for  her  own  interests ;  and  tlu  rcforc  we  go  to  Sweden 
jrnd  Russia,  who  iiappen  at  the  time  to  be  in  an  ill  liumour  with  France. 
1'his  W'as  surely  not  llu*  best  way  of  securing  the  cordial  union  of  Aus¬ 
tria.”  p.  2/, 

This  isccrtainlv  loose  writing,  wbetber  the  assortioii  b(!  true  or 
false;  hnt  where  inimn  lUotis  conclusions  arc  intended  to  he  de¬ 
rived  from  such  a  statetnent,  it  merits  more  stnious  reprehension. 

He  next  ad\eris  to  the  prospect  held  out  that  l^r^ssia  would 
join  the  coalition,  and  endeavours  to  prove*,  not  only  that  there 
was  no  foundation  for  such  ho[je,  hut  that  ilicrc  was  u:reiiter  rca- 
Soti  to  eotielude  she  would  unite  with  I'lance.  hi  the  wliole  of 
the  argument  we  rliscovcr  a  very  decided  tone  of  opitiion,  without 
a  proper  statement  of  tlic  circumstances,  upon  w  hich  only  a  cor- 
Jefci  opinion  could  bo  formed.  This  iinporiani  defect  is  attrinptc<l 
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to  l)C  snpplitHl,  It  is  true,  hy  extracts  from  oilicial  pafH'rs,  vet  these 
selected  rather  to  support  our  authors  own  parlieular  views, 
than  fairly  to  elucidate  the  subji  ct  of  in(|uiry. 

On  a  inaicrial  oc'ciirrenee,  tlie  violation  of  Anspach,  we 
find  something  very  nuich  like  a  conliadietiofi ;  he  says,  the 
accidental  cireuinslanee  ol'  the  violation  of  Anspac'h,  which  no 
one  could  have  foreseen,  first  determined  l'ni>sia  not  to  attack 
die  members  of  the  league.”  (p.  44.)  Ihit  in  another  part  of 
the  pamphlet,  p.  1C3,  he  mentions  as  one  of  two  grievous  errors 
of  die  Austrians,  their  “  e.\[)ccting  the  enemy  would  respect  the 
IVussian  ncutraiity.” 

Here,  uirain  he  finds  cause  for  censure,  and  ih  cms  it  wonderful 
that  no  attempt  siiould  have  hren  made  hy  Kngland  to  avail  her¬ 
self  of  this  happ3’  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  Ihussia. 


Not  indeed,”  he  adds,  **  for  the  vain  purpose  of  inducing  Pnissia  to 
join  the  league,  whieli  the  very  day  before  she  Juid  l)e<Mi  pre|)ared  to  o|)- 
posc,  but  ill  order  to  use  her  ucw  enmity  towards  France  as  a  means  of 
regaining  the  ground  which  the  allies  liad  lost  by  lUeir  rashness,  and  of 
submit, iug  the  whole  dispute  to  Prussian  mediation  before  it  went  fur¬ 
ther,  at  a  time  when  France  would  liave  listened  to  whatever  came  from 
lierlin  ;  while  the  forces  of  Austria  were  not  irreparably  injured,  and  the 
armies  of  ilussia  were  still  unimpaired.”  p.  4/. 

It  liardly  need  be  stated,  that  FiOrd  llairowby  was  actually  de¬ 
puted  oil  a  mission  to  Rerlin  at  this  critical  jimetine,  and  was  un¬ 
tort  imattdy  delayed  at  I  larwich,  by  eontrary  winds,  for  a  very  un¬ 
usual  lime.  \\  bat  was  the  precise  objeel  of  his  Ijordsliip’s  mis¬ 
sion  w(‘  do  not  pretend  itisay  ;  hiit  ue  admire  that  sagacity  which 
tk'clares  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  We  are  astonished  at  the 
iuLreiiuiiy  wlileh  diseovi'is  that  a  power,  ineeuscii  hy  violent  ag- 
would  he  a  til  atcdiatorWlwcvn  the  aggressor,  and  other 
powers  with  whom  he  was  at  open  war;  and  tlial  this  aggressor, 
nfft  r  victory  had  crowned  his  injustice,  would  lamely  admit  the 
impartial  interference  of  a  powm*  which  lie  had  dared  to  insult 
fft  ft)n\ 

It  is  douhtliil  indeed  wlietlicr  Prussia  was  so  ill-disposed  to  the 
coiitederacy  as  om*  author  would  presume;  for  it  would  seem  that 
home  son  ot  treaty  actually  existed  bctwecti  Ilussia  ami  Prussia, 
altlnuigh  he  ilecrics  the  authority  of  M.  (Jent/.,' who  assures 
us  ot  tlie  tael  ;  and  at  the  same  tiim*  says,  “  it  is  iiieousislcnt 
V. ith  tlie  plan  of  his  impiirv,  to  cite  aiiv  authorities  which  are  not 
ofiieial.”  (p.  4<).) 

Whether  this  assertion  he  f>tfieial  or  not,  \Ye  eon  reive  that  the 
well-known  character  of  this  statesman,  might  have  led  oiir  au¬ 
thor  lo  suspect  the  possihilitv  of  his  being  riglilly  informe<|,  and 
at  least  should  liave  softened  tliosc  reproaches,  which  perhaps 
prove  li)  hr*  unfounded. 

1  he  comluct  of  the  allies  passes  next  iintler  his  examination. 
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anil  in  ir.i^  part  of  tlie  inijuiiy  wiM*nnnot  give  him  ricdit  for  nujoh 
cantloiir.  'I'hc  same  nnva«ie(I  li»iie  ol  eomplaint  is  still  kepi  up; 
and  iirgiini(’!Us  are  nnule  itn  eno  to  evi  ni>  dial  are  already  deter- 
iiieieii,  so  as  u>  appear  specious  aiid  im|)o.-.in^  to  tne  >*upeilieial 
leatliM.  Ill  sliori,  he  dl^e^^veIs  nolhiiiLj  in  the  whole  maehinerv 
“  hut  ueakncNN  and  eo!irij‘'lon,  a  total  waul  of  siren:^lh  in  ihv'  ma¬ 
terials,  <»i  >kiil  in  the  ai ian!i;inuMil  of  the  pail»,  ofiiarinony  in 
xh(  ir  llu»venlen^^."  (p. 

In  [iroecwlite^  to  develope  the  I'rrors  which  pncsiiliTl  over  thrt 
formation  .’nd  oneraiion>*ot’ ilte  ieamic,  ijnriund  comes  in  lor  her 
tail  share  of  hlamo.  'i'hc  conduei  of  the  campaign  is  in  many 
T(‘Sf*ccts  jii^lly  ccnsurcih  hut  in  sueii  terms  ot' asj)eiitv,  and  uiilt 
sneii  appall  ni  triumph  in  the  failure  of  our  allies,  as  we  think 
eatinoi  he  justihed  hy  any  eireumslances.  Thus 

**  Cju  w’c  woiiJcr,”  he  fays,  that  ouralTairs  have  been  ruined  amiiVt 
the  waste.  oiTiiu  i\  soir;ees,  and  the  srjuauder  ot’ our  opportunities,  w  hen 
vve  have,  been  iai  oii^istt  ul  only  in  iniporuy,  l:i\  Ish  of  every  tlfiug  but  vi¬ 
gour,  and  .nrenuon^  in  v-uisuing  all  variiiies  of  plan,  all  rorts  ot  system, 
e.vcept  iho.se  wlfich  border  iip^ni  puulence  and  wisdom.”  p.  1)2. 

And  again, 

“  It  was  not  cirvaoh,  then,  tiiat  i.ur  fatal  activity  ni'ennipllshed  at  last 
the  sn’oingntion  nt  liie  ('onilnent  ;  that  our  allies  were,  by  (>ur  exenions, 
bronglu  to  lUittr  di'eomfnuK' ;  we  must  hoUl  them  up  to  contenipr  alter 
the  sirug.rl?!  i>  ovi  r,  l)V  divulging  seereis  whicli  llic  most  linfitcd  discre¬ 
tion  would  hiivc  respected.”  p.  p(). 

lie  t:  ikes  ueeasion  to  eoiitrast  tliis  (‘onduet  with  that  of  il- 
liain  the  Third,  on  who.'-e  sa'::aelt y  and  penetration  he  umieei’s- 
bariiy  dilates  tlirs^e.gh  eiglu  pagt  >  of  his  umnphh't.  Having  lully 
c.\plaioi‘d,  as  lie  sMU’S  to  \.h.ii  euu'^es  bhiglainl  and  l'.nro|  e  owe 
the  mi'-fortnni’s  w hii  'i  h.avc  la'.e'.v  Inpp;  ni'd,  he  next  proceeds  to 
lake  a  view  of  ;lte  extent  of  ilio-  '  mi>io:li:nes  under  the  second 
dii  •ision,  intiiled,  (.'m;  (.V  nf  i  nr  laic  fon  iiia  policjf.  'I’ho 

triunijdj':  of  I 'ia;iee,  ami  lla*  !ves-  <  id  ihc  aiiii  >,  are  in*re  made  the 
topic  ol  ihal  ii.g'i  tone  i  and*  iWen  exulting  di'cLiauitiia.i,  wliieh 
Would  have  l  e  u  mr  e.e.i  in  tiie  inouih  <*1  a  1  leeeh  ouuor,  but 
wlfn  h  w<*  sh  ee-l'l  ha\ e  jii.-ii^lit  *)i:r  auihoi's  ge  w i»uld 

Ii.ui'  preveiiieil  hi.n  iVo::;  e  e-piny  ing  on  sneh  a  sul  jeel. 

**  iriut  not  de  .  w r  oe.T'.  h’e^,”  savs  our  author,  t lie  house  of 
Anstri.i  is  t'eniplen'h*  luai/oled  ;  she*  must  receive  die  liw^  net  horn 
\heuua.  !)ut  lu'p.i  Puis  ;  sl.e  .s.ieiitieed  much  j  bin  mor**  .'‘hi*  muft  he 
prrjinreil  to  sar»ciur*r  i:  rctphrod.,  ralla  r  than  run  the  la.>i  ot  risks,  that  ot 
a  new  war.  W  h.»icM*r  i!u*  s  ’.r»iticc  demanded  may  be.  ^!le  must  re.ako 
it,  wh'  tiler  it  .  lliai  >,  or  digniiic  s,  or  teiriiory  j  or,  wliat  is 

worst  ol  a  I  pi  MU  Ipits,  if  :hc  it.,  .ay  rcijuirc  lici  luj*)in  Ifmi  in  .ntacking 
I’russi.i,  o  luirf..* ,  *i*  iassi  i,  or  sharing  the  plimdcr  ot  (Germany,  or 

dividing  .lad  phkigiag  liiC  lu.k}  she  cannot  now  b.dancc.  dc 
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impcrtn.  Franot*  has  Italy  anil  the  lyrol ;  the  people  ot'  Austria  cre 
cru.he  l;  tlu*  Freiu'h  are  i  xaltt\l  aiul  cMulting.”  p.  12.5. 

“  'I'licottlv  ht>;>c  is  gone,’*  oontiiuics  he  in  another  page,  which  llol- 
lan.i,  and  Swii/erland,  and  Italv,  had  of  once  more  knowing  inde- 
jH-ndenre.  llcncetorth  tin*  <  oject  of  these  unhappy  states  must  he  not 
ioop{X)'e  Franee,  bi.t  to  niodjiate,  if  ilir  violence  of  her  o|>- 

pre^Hions.  they  l)a\c  FaiplanU  to  thank  tor  this  reverse  of  prospects,  and  it 
id  probably  the  l.tsl  favour  they  will  receive  at  her  hands.”  p.  127. 

Nor  Is  this  ihe  most  repreliensible  part  of  llie  statement.  A 
fee  lint;  ora>in)n;j^er  hlml,  nioie  nearly  approaching  to  iiulignaiion, 
lala  s  possession  of  our  In  east  ,  vvlien  we  read  the  exaggeraleil  stalc- 
ineiil  of  the  faeUllles  for  invjidini; om  eonntry,  airortieil  by  the  is- 
Mieof  tin*  continental  war.  “ 'Flie  elianeesof  liie  altein[>t  being 
made,  and  the  probability  of  its  sneee.vs  aiv  imdliplied” — “  never 
was  a  I’onutry  worse  ealeidalt'd  for  being  the  sec*ne  of  inilltaiy 
oj)erations.'’ — 1>.  lore  the  eoalilion,  ‘‘  every  year  ibal  the  alleinpr. 
was  d(  Invi  d  intneased  llte  eiicinics  risk  bat  now  bis  siiecesses, 

lej-iilaiion,  his  irampdllity,  and  our  dijeelion,  our  ignorance 
of  war,  our  Mi[fnieiiess,  i\e  i^e.  all  eons[)iie  to  nntke  us  his  J)rey ' 
wheuevei  be  elioosis  to  take  it.  As  if  our  national  feeling  bad 
not  bei  n  sulbeienlly  wotnided,  the  i'ollowie.g  liguic  concludes 
the  statetnent  of  our  ignominious  silualion. 

We  nfight.  for  example,”  says  he,  have  slated  the  loss  of  character 
.and  influence  which  has  attended  so  plain  an  exposure  of  our  incapacity 
for  continental  alfairs  ;  the  contempt  into  which  our  assistance  has  fallen 
w'itli  (  Very  ally,  reduced  as  itivnv  has  l)cen  to  the  mere  payment  of  mo¬ 
ney  ;  the  pains  \vc  have  taken  to  make  them  undcr-rate  even  those  sup¬ 
plies  which  they  were  willing  to  reef  ive,  by  pressing  our  gold  upon  all 
tlie  woild,  and  running  from  d(X)r  to  d(H)r  to  beg  it  might  l)e  accepted  } 
and,  al)ovc  all,  the  oilium  which  we  have  iiK  uired  w  ith  the  less  en¬ 
lightened  part  of  the  continent,  with  the  people  in  every  foreign  slate,  in 
whose  ( yes  we  have  appeared  only  as  instigators  of  war,  and  as  corrupters 
ol  th(  ir  rulers  tor  tht  ir  destiuetion.  From  theeirect  of  these  impressiona 
our  name  w  ill  not  soon  recover,  and  we  may  rest  asstned  tiiat  the  eonti- 
nerit  is  at  last  heaitily  slik  of  our  interference,  and  prepared  to  join  witli 
the  enemy  in  liis  plan  of  exeludinu;  us  from  anv  voice  in  its  athairs.  But 
it  w  as  the  less  nec  essary  to  enter  up(Mi  such  topics, [because]  they  arc 
naUur.illy  suggested  by  the  previous  discussions,  and  that  [because]  they 
t(  nd  in  no  way  to  modify  the  picture  formerly  drawn  of  our  atihirs ;  for 
it  is  our  inisloriune  that  we  look  around  in  vain  for  any  eireunistaneeJ 
which  may  soften  its  features,  while  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  addi¬ 
tion  which  can  aggravate  them.”  p.  13y. 

Ibis  last  assurance  is  tbo  only  favourable  cirenmstanre  in  our 
Situation,  and  c(*rtainlv  reiievts  our  ininisicra  from  any  need  ot 
deliberation,  or  fear  of  respoiisibililv. 

It  is  indeed  witb  ditlicully  that  wi‘  can  persuade  ourselves  that 
we  arc  u*ading  ibe  work  of'  an  llnglishiuaii  ;  such  declamation 
inigbt  grace  the  columns  ot’, ibe  MonilcLr,  but  it  docrf  no  crtidlt 
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to  tlic  pagfs  of  a  l^ririvh  painplilcl.  Let  us  al<o  ask  how  it  iiapp^ns 
that  our  (nf)ble  :)  aiuhor  iMiiirely  overlooks  the  haitle  of  'IVa- 
taltxar,  in  this  part  of  his  ^li^quisition  on  tlie  state  of  the  nation? 

'I  he  t^loiy  of  Uu*  victor  «>f  Atistcriii/,  ipiitc  eclipses  tl)c  iu^hieve- 
meiils  ot  our  lanu’iilcd  Nelson,  so  that  they  arc  not  once  thought 
of!  and  yet,  in  the  eye  of  e.u  eidightened  poliiieiau,  they  will 
ti  little  aireel  the  (pioslioit  of  invasion  !  Parlizans  may  call  this 
r)Tv»s/V/,^  what  they  will;  we  cannot  call  it  either  truth  or  pa¬ 
triotism. 

f.hider  the  third  siihdi vision  of  this  subject,  viz.  tiie  state  of  fo¬ 
reign  aifaii*':,  indepetnient  of  the  late  coalition,  we  meet  with  tin* 
!*amc  round  of  cen-ure  on  our  conduct  towardsSpaiii,  who  the  au- 
thf>r  contends,  hut  without  proof,  might  with  better  management 
have  hec'u  converted  into  an  ally,  'flie  Hutch,  he  informs  us,  nev(T 
widn  d  for  our  interfeieuee,  they  eveti  dK'aded  the  idea  of  making 
any  cllort  to  thrgw'  otf  the  IVench  yoke,  and  lellrcUal  on  onr  iii- 
terposiiicuis  in  their  afTairs,  as  on  so  inanv  injuries  to  their  pros- 
(Muity.  Any  inclination  on  the  part  of  Switzerland  to  regain  her 
lilK'i  lies,  even  though  the  Swiss  wt  ie  united  as  one  man,  he  con- 
siders  as  altogether  desperate.  An  iiuoleiahle  auginentalion  of 
their  Imrthens  would  he  tin*  oidy  eousetpieuce. 

**  rhr  Cisalpine  and  the  petty  States  of  CJermany,  arc,  if  possible,  still 
more  Jq)ciulciut  on  France,  'riicir  disposition  to  revolt  unhappily  sigui- 
(ics  noiliing.  For  a  long  course  ot  ycais  they  must  submit  in  silence, 
lunvever  well  iiie'iacd  to  rclx*l ;  and  the  W4)rsl  service  that  the  well 
wisluTb  of  Kuropeaii  indcpendniec  could  rcuilei  them,  would  he  to  stir 
uj)  any  premature  attempt  at  etVecting  their  dclivcranee.”  p. 

Tin*  subject  ol‘  »)i!r  conduct  towards  neutral  nations,  in  their 
t'ominercial  intereoiirse  with  helligerent  powers,  next  comes 
t»ndcr  review  :  and,  as  if  I’.ngland,  ue  slioulil  have  said  tlie  late 
adininisfraiimi,  wer(‘  fail'd  to  do  every  lliing  air,iss,  it  is  here! 
ulso  severely  (•(‘n'^ured.  'I’he  endeavoiir  to  lestriet  the  I'rcnch 
colonial  trade  in  neuUal  hoiioms,  i',  renn^ented  to  he  I’niilc  and 
impolitic.  “  Fhe  itUal  gain  of  Lnglanil  npi>n  these*  prohibitory 
opmations,  is  the  eau^ing  I'renehmeii  to  drink  their  eollee  .some 
Hous  a  |K)und  deanT.  which  is  a  most  pitiful  advantage  to  us;  and 
creating  inconvenit*nee  to  America,  whicli  is  no  advarituge  at 
all !  !  r  And  should  it  have*  th<*e|]ect  of  more  essentially  distress¬ 
ing  the  eni*m  v,  sliould  it  even  go  so  tar  as  to  ruin  th<*ir  colonit‘s.| 
fheii  he  repridrales  theenieltv  of  a  plan  which  would  expose  toj 
ruin  ami  massacre  indiviflmds,  whose  niisfortimes  would  havcl 
iillle  intluencc  on  the  poliev  of  France.”  I  low  is  it  jiossible  lo^ 
pU*ase  such  an  Inqifircr  as  our  author  ? — 11  is  arguments  ate  nol;i 
less  cunoiis  than  his  censures  ;  for,”  says  ho,  we  should 
ii<»t  interfere  with  this  neutral  trade,  because  it  iransf(‘rs  a  lari^ 
portivu  of  v'guiiuereiul  weuith,  mid  u  eapaelty  of  ueipiiiing  mail- 
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fiitir  power,  to  nations  naturally  nliiod  lo  ns  by  blood,  by  tbe  rc- 
latliMis  4»t*  |K)litical  interest*  and  by  the  intercourse  of  trade  !* 

'I'o  siieli  a  .snee<'ssit>n  of  evib,  arising  from  every  kind  of  inis- 
conduel,  have  the  ntic'  atlministrafiuh  fallen  heirs — succession 
made  up  of  all  the  4lan;^eis  ant!  dilbeullies,  which  a  lonpj  eburse 
<»t  inisinaiianeineiit  and  inisiorlune  has  accutuulated  upon  the 
country  !”  p.  'J()4. 

At  fength  dismissing;  the  late  administration  with  unminglcd 
reproiuulon,  In*  pan^^vrizes  ilie  present  for  what  he  presumes 
ihev  aie  about  to  aci*onip!ish. 

We  doubt  not  but  the  abstract  which  we  have  given  will  have 
made  apparent  to  our  readers,  what  is  evident  to  ourselves,  that 
this  work  has  Ihtii  composed  under  tlie  influence  of  a  strong 
bias  in  favour  of  the  one*  and  no  little  prejudice  against  tljeothtr. 
'jne  partialities  ol’  atlachinenl  are  admissible  in  political  di$- 
cus.don,  hut  tl'.at  thev  shoidd  notoriously  infringe  the  limits  ol 
justice  and  candour,  is  not  lo  he  tolerated,  especially  in  one  w  hose 
talents  indicate  that  he  ranks  jd)ove  the  herd  of  servile  writers. 
ItHliscriminate  ceti^ure  can  rarely  bi*  applicable  to  the  measure^ 
of  any  body  of  men,  wlto  have  not  evidently  abandoned  all  re¬ 
gard  to  moral  principle;  and  it  is  not,  we  presume,  on  moral 
considerations*  that  the  inquirer  profcs>es  to  raise  the  reputation 
4d  his  friends  upon  the  ruin  of  that  of  their  predecessors.  From 
uaruiih  of  fetding*  or  from  inadvertenev,  lie  has  overlooked  a 
principle  usually  recognizeil  in  human  atfairs;  that  the  issue  of 
])lans  docs  not  corrcsp(»nd,  v\ ith  a  mechanical  certaintv,  to  the 
best  devised  measuii  s  of  those  who  fraiuc  them.  For  this  sugges¬ 
tion  we  expt'ct  that  we  shall  receive  the  author’s  acknowledge- 
ment'<,  when  he  resumes  his  ‘  Inquiry,*  at  the  close  of  lus  party’s 
administration. 

It  may  t*ven  he  doubled,  whether  tiiey  will  feel  inclined  to  take 
that  adviie  which  he  so  confidently  gives,  in  concluding  Im 
di>quisiiion,  as  the  im[)erious  dictate  of  our  present  situation 
and  circumstances.  I\acc  is  indisputably  a  blessing  of  inealcu-* 
lahh^  value;  and  we  hope,  with  the  writer,  that  our  ministers/ 
**  with  all  their  efforts  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  war,  will  keep  in 
mind*  how  pecidiarly  the  great  end  of  all  warfare  is  desirable  at 
tlu* present  crisis;*’  nevertheless,  we  tru.st  that  it  is  not  yet  neces¬ 
sary  to  receive  it  as  a  bixiii  from  the  hands  of  our  enemy,  upon 
w  luitever  terms  he  may  please  to  grant  it.  If  the  present  inquiry 
may  he  supposed  to  have  any  influence  upon  that  iiioincnton^ 
quostion*  cither  at  home  oi  abroad,  we  should  conclude,  that  from 
tlu'  very  humiliating  picture  which  it  draws  of  our  capability  to 
the  jxiwer  of  I'rance  in  protracted  w'ar,  it  would  augment^ 
raihcrthan  diminish*  the  difliculties  of  administration,  in  making 
^ucli  a  peace  as  their  duty  requiix:*:.  Of  the  talents  and  nalrio^ 
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lism  of  our  pri"‘srnt  luinislrrs,  \\r  nitcrtain  an  cxaiicd  opinion; 
hill  \V4*  cjniinn  phirr,  in  anv  innnan  wisdom  or  influence  wliai- 
c'ViT,  tliul  dt  pcndiMicc,  of  wliicli  the  providence  oi  (»od  is  ilie 
onlv  le  .’/uiiiia'c  ohjeet.  Nor  can  we  admit  the  iustii'c  oi  trainiei- 
rifij:  to  tlicm,  in  to  any  ottun*  admimstralion ,  the'  wlioh*  cadpa- 
inlitv  cd  thi»se  e\ils  whicii  it  liatli  pleased  tin*  moral  (jovernorot 
til  •  uor’iti  to  inirna  upon  n^,  a:-,  ilu*  rii^hleous  recompense  c»l  our 
ii.nion.il  mimes,  .'^uch  imputaiions  hefit  not  the  ('hrl.sl inti  poli* 
tician;  and  onraiillior  clocs  not  decline  toijuote  scripture,  wo 
conclude  that  lie  does  not  renounce  tliis  distinction.  It  would 
e;ivc  ns  i;rcal  satiafaction  to  see  sonu?  al)le  writer  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  connexion  which  subsists  between  public  t'tfdl  atid 
pul)lii:  calamity,  and  with  a  holil  and  discriminating;  hand  apply 
tin*  dcdm'tions  wliich  .sciiplme  and  experience  lurnish.  to  the 
moral  cdunacicr  and  condition  of  society  amoie^  us.  Sncli  an 
“  Impiiry  into  the  State  ol  tin*  Nation”  wt*  should  liail  with  plea- 
sine,  as  It  would  direel  our  attention  to  the  ladiital  cause  ol’  oiir 
inisfortmu’>,  while  it  Wtiuld  not  tend  to  split  n>  into  disci.>rdaul 
parties,  by  as>lj;iiinL;  ilicin  to  the  misconduct  of  this  or  that  [>oh- 
ticai  administration. 

Mav  the  i^rc.'it  llider  of  na’lons  conduct  our  Ixdovi'd  country 
throii|.;h  the  perils  of  om  present  situation,  and  Iniie.!;  iis  to  oh- 
.V'lAe  and  acl.now  le(];j;e  his  hand  in  the  dis[n  nsation  of  his  jus- 
liee  or  of  his  iMumfy  ! 

Art.  VII.  .f  J jrHi  c  tf/  the  Chi  Lst uni  Duclriiics  of  t Hr  Soviet ij  of  I'l  iviuh^ 
ac;.'iiiut  ilic  (lliar^e  of  Socininiiisin ;  and  its  ('Imreli  Discijiline  vindi- 
eaicd.  in  Answer  to  a  \\  liter  w  ho  stiles  himselt  Verax  :  in  the.  Course 
ot  w’lfirli  the  pnueip.il  i  )(>en liirs  ot  Cliristi.iuit y  arc  set  forth,  autl  s»niic 
t  )hj<  i  iiou-;  ohvi.ile.l.  '!’»>  w  lilidi  is  jircfi.xeil,  a  l.ett«r  to  Jiilm  Mvans, 
the  Author  i  t  ‘  A  Skcteli  ol  the  DcmoiuiiKUions  of  tlie  ('luisli.iu 
World.*  by  .fo!m  r,e\  ..us,  .hill.  Hvo.  pp. 'J7(;.  ihii  c  os.  hd.  I’lii- 
li[)s  and  h'ardou,  Johu-uu,  iVc.  I.ondon. 

|;i;()M  i!  le  lo!l.»weis  ol  i ’eriiithiis,  to  the  disciples  of  ( ieori];e 
iheo*  aie  very  lew  sects  to  which  the  rational  1  !hri.s- 
ti.ms  have  o.M  claimed  some  alhuitv.  l.vcn  luaithcn  philo*j 
.‘i;'phcj delude. 1  M  O'admi  :i,  con  ujii  and  leproliati*  .lews  havf| 
he<  :i  assiu’inted  to  I'li'ir  cause;.  "I  iicy  liave  laliouri'd  to  idea* 
lily  wlri’  theiu-elvcs  i!ie  Ihiiilans  of  the  17ih  century,  that  tlif' 
lih-  riy  iMi;dil  >cmn  connected  with  the  prospcril  v  of  llicif 
opin’om  ;  and  tiu*  ‘'!i!;lile‘.t  e, rounds  h.ive  Ijccn  lhoni;iit  sulVi* 
cicnt  to  sup[).Mt  an  insinnaiioM,  that  our  !L;r«’iiiesi  men  in  mallic- 
matic.al  .•ind  nu  i.epiiysl^’al  j  .‘.seareli  rankml  mulin'  the  hanner^ol 
Soelniaui^m.  In  our  own  time,  they  have  endeavoured  to  per- 
^uailf'  the  ‘  l*'iiends’  ili.nt  their  ori'^Inal  doctrines  were  I  nitarian, 
that  the  m.'Morhv  ul  their  numuej  now  inaintaiiis  the  hanie  ojii- 
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iHuiiS  ai:‘«ortinu;  ihr  dortrinc  of  ihclVinily  llicv  do  a  very 

iiu-oii^i.sletU,  iutcinprrali',  naaccuunlaUlc  ilim;::; — J**»d,  in  a  vriy 
i\ci*mt  aM‘,  ila  v  have  re.*^olved  to  ^hul  their  eyc's  against  jdl  eon- 
iraveinn‘4  proof,  and  at  k*ast  would  appeal  to  persuaiie  themselves, 
dial  IV  nn  and  Ihnetav  weiv’diseiples  of  Soeinns  and  Seivetiis. 

'I  iiis  (»pinii»!i  \\  as  maintaiiu’d,  a  y*'ar  or  l\v<i  ago,  in  some  j>ampli- 
k  is  whieli  the  \v«irld  at  larg<'  eiilu'r  never  knew,  or  has  forgotlcMi. 
\nt)lher  work  heiter  kiuoxn,  which  asMim.al  the  same  tone,  was 
Mr.  Kvans’>  “  Ski  ieli  id  the  I )i*nominalion.s,”  ^e.  'i’o  this  g<*n- 
deman  uiir  author  aildre.*»c‘d  two  letters,  to  iiiiord  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  e<u  leiMing  his  mistakes  in  sahM  ijnent  editions,  r'roiii 
the  n  eeplion  these  letters  met  with,  Mr.  i>.  “  diseovt  ied  thatim- 
parliallty  was  not  to  he  expected  from  the  author  of  the 
‘  Sketch/’  The  la?t  ol*  these  liHters  is  inserted  in  the  volume  Ihv 
fi»re  us,  and  contains  a  general  vit'w  ol’thc  questions  which  are 
discussed  at  length  in  tlie  body  of  the  work  ;  and  from  this  letter 
we  make  the  f<»llowing  i'xtraets,  which  will  satisfy  our  rcadeui 
whether  the  early  ‘  I’l lends’  ladd  .Soeinian  jirineiplcs. 


1 


*  t 


'Mir  follow'ing  p;;r.igrap!i  in  page  I.*)!  of  the  Sketch  apj^enrs  more 
likclv  to  mislead  ihe  reader,  than  to  giviMiUhrmation  :  ‘  And  no  w  riter  of 
at  know'ledged  reputatieii  amongst  them  has  admitted  .any  distinction  of 
persons  in  tfu'  l)eiiy.‘  It  is  true  that  they  have  nuitcrmlv  objected  to 
the  seli(»ol  terms,  ])er5ons,  suhiSi^teiict’S,  or  suhslaiuvs,  as  appliecl  to  tlic 
;  l>iit  if  from  thence,  the  reaihrr  was  conclude  they  disbt  licvcd  in 
llie.  SciiptLir.il  dtx  trine  ot’  the  IVinity,  lie  would  fail  into  an  c  rror,  as  the 
thllowio  \  extract  from  William  I’cMui's  ‘  Key  to  the  Quaker:*’  Keligiuik 
juJ  Pet  versions  ot  it*  may  serve  to  prove. 

‘  IVi  vc'isiun  q.  'I'lu!  Quakers  deny  tlie.  rrinity. 

‘  Principles.  Nothing  less  :  they  Ik  lievtr  in  the  Iioly  I'hree  or  the 
'I'rinity  of  I'aiher,  \\  ord,  and  Sj»iri!,  aeeordingto  the  Scriptures,  and  that 
these  liiiec  are  tridv  and  properly  one  :  of  one  nature  as  well  as  viill,  but 
they  a»e  very  tender  ol  tjuiiting  Scripture  terms  and  (>h rases  for  sth<K.»J- 
luf  113,’  such  as  distinct  and  si  parate  jiersoMs  and  snhsistciK  es,  &c.  are, 
from  w  lienee  people  are  apt  to  entertain  gross  ideas  and  notions  of  thc' 
V'ather,  Son,  and  Iioly  (Ihost,  and  tiny  judge  that  a  eiuious  erupiiry  into 
the  e  high  and  divine  revr lations,  and  tiiiicr  s|K*culalive  siibiecis,  though 
i\r\vY  so  great  truths  in  themselves,  tend  little  to  godliiuas,  and  less  to 
\V‘MV.' 

“  Kiehard  fdaridge,  who  was  eontempornry  with  William  Petui,  and 
who  therefore  mu.*)!  l>c  siijiposed  to  be  in  possosion  of  his  ical  .scnii- 
iia  rits;  iijion  his  Sandy  h'oundafion  Shaken,  writes  as  folio ve.s  : — 

‘  I  hat  which  William  Pc:iin  relufed  was  not  the  diKfriiie  of  ihe  holy 
driuilv,  a>»  it  is  dd  hired  in  ilie  Scriptures  of  'Prutli  j  hut  the  notion  <»f 
three  disliiiet  separul'  :  '  ’..ons,  as  tiic  tilk!  page  pkiinly  shows  :  for  W.  IV 
.'iiicerely  owia  il  and  dotii  own  the  Scripture 'I’linifv,  i'ather,  Sun,  and 
I  ioly  Giio.s|.  Mat.  xxviii.  iq.  I  I'im.  ii.  .'5,  tVc.  And  wdiatcver  the  holy 
Scriptures  lestity  con  erning  him,  w'c  unfclgncdly  lielieve :  hut  tlic  in¬ 
vented  filiiases  ot  lijree  c'isieict  and  .sop  ir.Ue  persons,  we  use  not,  becan.in 
tiiey  are  nn^rijitnral,  and  lK*eaiisc  the  ,  hat  do  ime  them,  as  they  are. 
to  ackuov^’JctJge  tlie.y  are  no  Scripture  phrases,  so  luilhtrarc  they 
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ifl^Tcrfl  ;iboQt  the  explication  of  them,  but  have  contradicted  and  writtet! 
cor  a^a'iii-st  an<itl.rr ;  and  darken  mid  expose  the  mystery  itself  through 
tbrir  cloudv  and  incuherent  inlerpretattons.  And  as  we  distinguish  be- 
Ivern  a  Scripture 'I  rinity,  h'athcr,  Son,  ami  Holy  Ghost,  which  we  un* 
fifigntitly  lielicve,  and  that  hunKinly  devised  Trinity  of  thrOe  distinct  and 
srpante  prisons,  which  we  receive  not,  because  the  holy  Scriptures  make 
DO  me  nt tun  ot  it;  so  we  di>tinginsli  liclween  the  Scripture  redemption 
ind  the  vulgar  doctrine  ol  .sat  i  si  act  ion :  the  first  wc  receive,  the  second 
uc  rc  j<  ct  ' 

hiehnrd  Claiidge  has  so  very  crpl'icUhj  expressed  Friends*  belief  ia 
thv:*»t,  tha»  1  trust  no  a;K)log\  will  be  necessarv  for  inserting  it  in  this  place. 

•  We  do  l>elieve,  that  hr  was  and  is  both  God  and  Man^  in  wonderful 

unicn,  not  .a  (iod  by  creation  or  office,  as  some  hold ;  nor  man  by  tlie 
atsumptU-’U  of  an  human  body  only,  without  a  reasonable  soul,  as  others  ; 
nof  that  the  maulKHxl  was  swallowed  up  of  the  Godhead,  as  a  third  sort 
gT(»sly  fancy,  biU  (h)d  u  tier  tut  fed.  See  John  i.  1  to  3.  Col.  i.  17.  Ileb. 
T.  S  to  12.  “  The  true  God,”  1  John  v.  20.  **  The  great  God.’*  Tit. 

ii.  13.  “  The  Lord  of  glory.”  James  ii.  1.  "  King  of  kings,  and 

J^H-dof  lords.”  Hev.  xix.  It).  “  Which  is,  which  was,  and  which  is 
t>  come,  the  Almighty.”  Kcv.  i.  8.  “  'Lhe  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever.  ’  l!el>.  xiii.  8.  ‘  And  Mtiti  enmeived  by  the  Ilofi/  Ghost,  ;uul 
born  Ilf  the  rivfiin  M.irv,  see  Luke  L  31.  35.  “  Who  suircrcd  for  oiir 

*alvation.”  Hath  “  given  himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  t(» 
Gtxl,  fur  a  sweet  smelling  savour,”  Kph.  v.  2.  And  “  by  his  (uvn  blood 
be  entered  in  once,  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained”  *  or  tound,  as  the. 
word  signlfie>,‘  “  denial  redemption  for  us.‘*  ‘  Hob.  ix.  12.’ 

In  the  folloulng  i>n’?s;ige,  \V\  IVnn  viiuiicalcs  himself  e.\- 
prci'ily  iVnin  the  charge  ot  SruMiiiaiiisin.  ^ 

*  'I'his  coiicUisivc  argument  for  the  pnxif  of  Christ,  the  Saviour,  being 
G<k1,  should  certainly  persuade  all  sober  persons  of  my  innneency.  and  my 
adrcrs.uics*  malice.  He.  that  is  the  everlasting  wistlom.  the  divine  power, 
the  only  saviour,  the  creating  word  of  all  things,  (whether  visible  or  in- 
viMble)  and  their  upholder  by  his  own  |H)wer,  is  without  contradictioif 
God  ;  but  all  these  ijualificaiions  and  divine  propi  rties  are.  by  the  con¬ 
current  testimonies  of  Scripture,  aserilxxl  to  the  Lord  Jesus  (^hrist,  there- 
ibrr  witluxjt  a  scruple,  I  cal’,  and  believe  him  really  to  be  the  mighty 
GcaI.*  p.  7* 

Inste  ad  of  insi  rlltig  such  an  explicit  declaration  of  sciitiincut, 
Mr.  ii*  an-  icfei.-,  as  our  author  remarks. 


*  to  the  character  of-SiHinus,  of  whom  Penn  seems  to  have  enter- 
taineil  a  fa vmirahlr  opinion,  from  his  having  abandoned  the  pleasures  and 
honours  of  a  court  tor  eonseienee  s:ike.  1  his  cluiritable  view  of  the 
character  of  Soiinus  may  bt*  gratifying  to  those  wdio  adojH  the  opinions 
that  are  di'^tinguislir  d  by  his  nanu ,  hut  it  leaves  the  reader  where  it 
fiHUKi  him  as  to  IVim’s  religions  sentiments.  This  citation  being  how- 
CTfT  gi\rn  as  illustrative  of  his  opinions,  must  it  not  have  bet  n  intended 
Co  impress  t!>c  rrader  will)  an  idea  that  Penn  atid  Sociims  liad  tlie  same' 
fit'ws  respct:ting  the  nniuie  of  Christ  ?*  pp.  27*  28. 
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y\r.  Kvaas  Imd  ri-markcd,  lliat  nartday  in  his  confession  and 
«'air(’hisfn,  u?cd  only  the  words  f)f  Scripture  respecting  the  rc- 
^urreotion  of  the  body  and  the  l>ivinily  of  (’hrist,  without  cx- 
pressintr  the  manner  in  which  he  nndersttmd  them.  Hut  these 
‘  words  i»f  Scripture*  arc  used  as  answers  or  proofs  to  such  (pies- 
tions  as  the  following.  Was  not  .h'sns  (’hrist  in  Uung  before 
he  a[)pear(*(l  in  the  tle>h  ?  what  clear  Scrij>tures  move  this  against 
sueti  as  rr/Y>//f (‘/rs/y  as^trl  the  contnnu^'*  **  What  Scriptures 
prove  the  Divinity  of  C’hrist  against  such  as  fniselif  dttn/  the 
\\  liat  are  tlie  glorious  names  ihe  Scripture  give.>  unto 
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.[i*sus  ('hrist,  the  I'Jt'rntil  Son  oj  (lod'^**  “  Alter  what  manner 

(!oiii  the  Scripture  as'^err  the  conjunction  and  unity  of  the  liter* 
nat  Sun  of  God y  in  and  with  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  T' 

**  But  Barclay’s  Catrehism  is  not  the  only  ])lace  wherein  wc  are  to  hx)k 
for  his  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  he  having  fully  and  cr/tlhit/y  e\- 
prcisrd  himself  the  reupon  in  his  Apology,  as  lollows  : 

‘  This  is  that  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  CukI  ereated  all  things,  by  whom 
and  for  whom  all  things  were  erenled,  that  are.  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
visible  and  iuvisible,  w’lieflu  r  they  be  tlirones,  or  dominions,  or  prinei- 
palities,  or  pow'ers,  Col.  i.  It).  He  himself  sailh,  I  am  llie.  way,  llic 
truth,  and  the  lite,  no  man  eoinclh  unto  the  Father  hut  by  me.”  John 
xlv.  O’.  Hcikc  he  is  filly  called  the  mediator  betw  ixt  God  and  man.  For 
hnrin^  icen  nhh  God  from  ait  fteniltyy  leiriy  himself  God  ^  and  also  in  time 
fHirtakirig  cf  the  miture  oi'  Marty  through  him  is  die  goodness  and  love  of 
God  conveyed  to  mankind,  and  by  him  again  man  receiveih  and  par- 
takcih  of  these  mercies.*  '-i  iVop.  5.”  p.  4. 

Aguin  Barclay  complains  of  Ibowu’s  perversion  of  bis  senti¬ 
ments. 


'  He’  (Brown)  *  proceedeth  also  basely  to  insinuate,  that  I  deny  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  to  be  die  Sr>n  of  God  ;  albeit  be  doth  noi  so  mueh  as  pretend 
to  any  colour  for  it  f  rom  my  \vord.s.  hi  pursuance  of  this,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  page,  he  insinuates  as  if  1  meant  not  the  first,  but  the  second  crea¬ 
tion,  and  so  joined  with  Sucinus  ;  which  is  a  gross  calumny  like  the  for¬ 
mer.*  p.  Go. 

In  another  place,  referring  to  the  same  Ihown,  lie  says,  p.  Gl. 

‘  His  next  perversion  is  yet  more  gross  and  abusive,  p.  '2'28,  where, 
troin  my  denying  that  w'c  equal  ourselves  to  that  holy  man,  tlie  Ix>rd 
Jesus  Clirht,  6cc.  in  whom  the  fulness  of  the  Gcxlhcad  dwelt  bodily,  he 
concludes,  I  atfirm  him  to  be  no  mure  but  a  holy  man,  and  because  1  nse 
the  words  Plcuitudo  DivniitalU ,  that  I  deny  his  Deity,  wliicli  is  an  abo¬ 
minable  falsehood.  I  detest  that  doctrine  of  the  Soeinians,  and  deny  there 
is  any  ground  for  their  distinction  ;  and  wJien  I  confess  him  to  Ix!  an 
holy  nnn,  I  deny  him  not  to  Ix!  GOD,  as  tliis  man  most  injuriously 
would  insinuate  j  for  1  confess  him  to  be  really  true  God  and  true  inaii.* 

Of  this  nature  were  the  quotations  with  which  Mr.  I).  fur¬ 
nished  the  author  of  the  Sketcl),  liiiLof  which  tln^  latter  (Iceliimd 
to  avail  liiujsulf.  The:>c  ayd  various  otliei  .syinploiiia  of  unfair- 
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nnd  misrr|»v^sf  ntaii()ii,  on  j)oiiits  of  importaiirr,  tlio  pnhlic 
vill'Nptct  Mi.  1‘'.  to  f‘\}Mnin.  U  it  not  iiiiiortitn  .to  llittl  surl} 
>huiil(l  //  lilt  ztMloH't  cLanunoii.-*  ol  lii 

Tiiliiy  iiiid  nio(lt*iiih<  II,  air  ••aldoiij,  il’  rv<  r,  to  la-  ioinnl  ii\  ^ 
lliOM*  ulio  arc  sii^niali/'d  as  iiilolci.nit  aial  hi^^olcd  i*  Mr.  15. 
lia>  clctcoiid  similar  mist.d:*  s  in  \  ciax’s  a|)jj'*a!,  u  Uicli  he  re- ?  | 
Inics  -h  j>  l)V  step,  t  \ir.ici Ill'Ll,  at  pas^am-s  t'loin  llic  early 

triv  nd >  \N  hit  li  \  t  lax  liatl  iMitilaltai  ami  peivei  led,  l*v  it  inU' <»nt»  *  ? 
a-*  it  sillied  him,  ulinh*  senieiice>,  or  im|>oriaiii  e\|)re.i>i»Mi'i.  ;V^ 
We  slio  1  '  y  >11: peel  llii v\ril  *r,  win*  lias  eiitleavonred  to  mid'T-E 
mine  ii.  •  t',»m,oii.-  ami  faith  ol  the  I'rieiids  in  sticli  a  dastardly;  I 
i  ianner,  and  w  ho  deieiid.'>  thet’auseor  II.  liariiiiitl  with  so  iiimdi  k 
vii  ideiiee  and  di'iimennii  V,  t(»  have  heen  lio  It:ss  ti  person  tliaii  f 
lilt*  lalt*  iiotoiiotis  I'lvanson.  Many  of  his  opinions  on  tlie  .it^wisli  , 
W  ars,  on  the  aiithtMiticitv  of  tht*  ^  lOspeU,  ^t*.  whieh  liannah'^^ 
Uarnaid  atlopted,  are  liere  satislaetoi il\  refuted.  || 

Mneh  oT  this  woik  is  employed  in  defeiidiii!;  the  Society  of  1 
I'liends,  a;-tin.t  the  charge  <*1’  hi;^otry  tiiid  intt*leianet!  in  I’e-  | 
iii^ijii;  liieir  anetion  to  t ht*  lahotir.>  ot  llannali  )5ainaid,an  Atm**  | 
li(*a:i  speaker,  wlio  had  (*mhraee<l  Sor‘inian  and  deisiieal  opinions,  r' 
*1  lie  plot  eednn;s  oi  the  l‘iieiid.>  in  I'hieland  appear  to  ha\e  heeii 
reiiiil.ir,  npiiu;ht,  ami  temperate  ;  they  lefused  their  eertifieate  of 
her  iin.t\  with  iliem,  ami  iei*omm<‘n<li‘d  h(*r  to  di^eontinne 
pieaeliiti^  ami  relnrn  imme.  \\  e  are  V,latl  to  limi  that  tho.'.r,  on 
liie  olhci  ‘•itie  ol  thewatir,  tovrhomthe  more  ri'jid  points  of 
dl>eiphne  pnijaiiv  heIoni;ed,  have  not  deelineil  from  tiniroii- 
rinal  pi inelpit nor  la  Mlaletl  tt»  dcielarc  them;  hat  have  eon- 
tiimetl  ilie  oomions  ot  tie  ir  l'.n<.’’Ii>!i  lirethien,  hv  ‘  tlisownni!'  11. 
I5,»rnaitt  a-  a  mend  er  of  their  •••li:;ioiu  Stieietv.* 

Mr.  15.  jnoly  ol'>>er*.t  ,  that  ‘  m  a  w'orh  wnlien  on  llie  defen¬ 
sive,  ihi*  author  i>  not  .it  hheiiy  toelioo.,e  hi>  iA\n  eioimd.*  'I’hls 
inav  si. (lit  a'iii I V  at  (  (•an!  tor  jir: iormanee  h.  m  *  It  >s  peispi- 
I’Uoas  anil  mviliin:,  tiian  we  eoiihl  hitve  wehed.  Wh*  have*  smii- 
eieiit  autho'.ilx,  ho'.\«\rr,  lor  hela  vm^,  that  tie*  ‘  l'M(*ml«’  in 
peiieiat  etnimiiriue  \.o;ha'  a  proper  \ iii'liei. lit 'i  ol  lln  ir  i^jii- 
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An.  \  ill.  I'orrvK,  snrf;e''^il  <ln'  llv  l>y  shik  h  in  A*i.!  Minor,  Syili  nnd 
(lrre<»-,  with  l*r.  !  erti.’^  ted  t»om  the  Antlini'..  JnuvnaJ.  I'.ni- 
I'l  hlsh  ‘J  unh  I  w'o  \  icv.  s  nt  tie*  S^  .anriiider.  and  de*  A<|ne(lu<‘t  over 
Ihr  ^imois.  iJv  the  l;ti:  J.l).  C'.irlyle,  P».  J).  1'.  S.  I:.  Jlo.  pp.  160. 
White.  Price  it)^.  0  l.  .  iSU6. 


A  I*,  ail*  ''orrv  to  iiav'*  <o  loieij  di  laved  m.deinf;  tills  pf)  thn- 
moii>  work  oi  theInU*  ioniahle  (’.arlvle,  piofc^sor  of  Araidc 
in  the  I  mvi  r  ii\  ol  hiid^n*.  e  an;  ltd. mm  d  in  a  m  at  ami 
iiiodt  I  I’lehns  that  it  l^  edited  hy  his  siller;  ami  that  in  hii 
ti.  '.eUio  tin:  I'.as*  ‘  he  laid  tiic  ruini'iaiion  of  that,  uiv.a-)^,  w liicli 


Ciirlylp’s  Pocmt,  .V29 

Ins  n  inrn,  Ui!ninaU*il  in  his  in  IM)1.  The  following 

ffXtrac  l  is  an  accomu  of  l»is  and  travels,  whirh  will  iii« 

form  llu*  rtudcT  what  he  may  i  xpect  in  the  work  before  us. 

•  Wliri)  flic  Knrl  of  Elgin  was  sent  Ainbassador  to  the  Portr  in 
^It  w.i-.  llaMighi  «!<*.s*ral)U*  that  liin  I/orcMiip  should  Ik*  acrompanird  by 
nunc  p*  rsr»n  ofcniinent  Icainirii;,  w  ho  niirjn  improve  the*,  fanliiics  llivn 
«Ji.*r<d  l»y  ihr  iViciidly  dis|M)silion  (»f  that  court,  of  aseertainin;;  wbat 
trrasiiirs  of  liicraiurc  wcic  ti»  bi-  lound  in  the  public  libraries  of  Cou- 
»t.intin«)pie. 

l*(»r  this  srrvirr  Mr.  ("ahi/ylp.  was  particularly  well  tpialificd;  nnj 
the  unsolicited  selection  of  him  on  lh^  occasion  was  in  tlir  higlirst  de¬ 
gree  liorKuwaldi;  to  his  lalcntH  and  character.  I  lis  rrscarches  were  not 
confined  to  C\>i)stantir»4)plc. ;  he.  visited  also  Asia-Minor,  and  the  islandl 
ard  shores  ot  the.  Ar(  hiprla^M)  j  and  the  .sr  eneH,  which  there  ingaeed  bit 
attention,  suggested  the  subjects  ot  tlic  principal  Pocins  contained  in  this 
>olunic.’  rret.  ii.iii. 


It  is  introduced  by  a  rcspcctjd>le  list  of  Fnlrsrribcr*^,  nnd 
*eonsi.'»ts  ot*  the  following  .snhjccJH.  I.  DcHciipfivc  IN>cins, 
among  which,  is  one  written,  M  ),i  the  banks  of  the  Ihrspboru.s ;* 
aiKkiher,  M  >!!  viewing  Alliens  from  the  Piiy.x,  by  tin*  light  of 
a  waning  ino(m  and  another,  whose  title  is  also  roinuntic 
^a*nl  piepossessing,  ‘  On  heing  disappointed  in  a  prospect  of  Par¬ 
nassus,  iVoni  the  heights  la  tween  I'densis  ami  Megara.*  1!. 
’riaii'.lations  iVom  the  Aiahie.  Original  Poein.s. 

file  poems  are  ilhistiated  Itv  sehauions  from  the  atilhor*s  eom- 
inon  j)laee-hook,  ot  which  the  following  is  a  o|a‘(*imen  ;  and  u!i 
It  Wits  wrltnm,  of  eom.sr,  while  the  gmw  of  taiiey  wan  at  iu 
’height,  nnd  the  eostmm*  of  Asia  lietorr!  his  eves,  we  sindl 
.  '•e  how  he  Iwiglilr’iis  oi*  impia)Ves  the  f»iet tire  w  hen  he  modeU 
it  into  veif.  'I  he  latter  wonhl  dtuihlless  have  tlfiA  disad  vantjigr* : 
he  would  write  liis  poeliv  wlieii  he  retired  to  Ins  ('aravaiisera, 
or  jKihapsli;  the  lian(|i;ility  of  iiis  study  in  (•i*(at.  Ihitain. 

Os  viewing  tbr.  Vale  and  City  of  Nie;i:A,  at  Snnri.se. 


*  .lust  ns  tbr  •iim  njkprnrrd,  we,  rmrrjed  from  the  dell,  in  which  wo 
h.id  i)<  rn  travelling  ;  when  as  swrrt  a  scene  o|x’nr(l  n|>on  ns  as  can  l>c 
t  «'ii(  f  i’.ed. — In  Jiont  was  llie  lake  t)f  j\ic.i*a,  iK  iiding  through  its  grera 
vallf —  Inunediale.iy  b  lvvicn  us  and  the  lake,  rose  up  a  wixHly  hill, 
v-lOh,  hr-  intrrerjiting  ttje.  centre  ef  the  priw|)ect,  sremed  to  divide 
lliC  f  xp.ae'*  of  w nl'T  Ix  tore  us  into  tw'o  sep.iratr  rrarhes. — Along  the 
oj.j side  of  tlie  lake,  ran  a  range  of  dark  mountains,  scarce  yet, 
e\('pi  on  tlinr  most  prf»minent  parts,  illuminated  hy  the  sun; — the 
iVhxy  siimMiits  ot’ <  >lyiiipus,  rinpureleil  hv  the  reflection  of  the  mr)rii- 
jrie  « loudu,  i<’rmiinlrfl  iIm;  vi«-w. —  7b  thr  A’/?,  the  minarets  of  Ni<jra 
rr  sreu  p'  cjking  out  ot  the  w4Trr  at  the  extremity  of  the  lake. — 7b  the 
t  »!ir  lake  str'trh'  d  itself  till  it  was  lost  among  the  windings  of  the 

|n**UMl.iius. 

It  is  iinjicsiib!  •  to  form  an  Idea  of  a  inorc  complete  icencof  dcgolatioi* 


C\ul)lrV  V0%  mi*  S:ll 

I1h^  f(ilU)\Mn^  Stunirut,  iVum  n  •  virw  ol'  \llion%  liy  thii 
It^'iii  o(  M  MAllln^  iiUHMi/  *irr  imliiiii)  inut  |mlli(iir.  Ilirv 
iiiv'  iniitMliu^i  l»y  II  iiviilU  iiioii  of  the  ituitir^  that  inmle  Attire 
iiiiil  aUuNtitoiiK.  Mvery  one  houevrr  \ronUI  luvc  iniulr  ca- 
iiii)<ii  leHi'etioiu  ill  thr  %uine  nilualion— woiiul  have  riHXilIrrtnl 
ili«' iii«{i|nii\‘^i  of  hii  voiith-'Uinl  tln^jovoii'i  fuK'irly  \\ho  »liJiml  it 
aitli  linn:  (ilihon^h  t(  U  not  the  tiihiil  ol'  all  i\lio  hx*!,  lo  de- 
•eiilir  thrii  rc>rling«,  uith  ^lo  much  truth  ainl  tcinlcinrsn.  llirir  t« 
ftiich  an  animhlr  attain  ot*  «nlcinnity  ami  n'Kir;nalion  in  the  mvr 
M'ctlhn;  veitC'.onr  ot*  which  \va»a\itnlly  |no|ih(Hic,  thut  wc  Ui«U 
ttaiuciilic  ihciii  all  without  I'cai  orcenunic. 

•  Yr  |(lititim«  hainr^— lan^  lioinmrM-— lot)|^  c«i»rMM— 

N  0  u  A\%  i»tt  tla>ui(lit  otii  that  at  len^*lli  it|»|rrAr-< 

With  wliat  %riuatient  tin  >r  heave  niy  hira»t«** 

\N  lut  KiiuUiii);  lri\taiu  wake,  uiitrll  hut  linr  } 

Wheiur  u  it  that  thi)«r  n.unr.'i,  tlm%r  Bratu  »houKI  yirlj 
A  thnIlMii*  thn»t»  no  »»thei  v'riie:^  rVi  cave? 

Uiit.iin  can  Inuit  toll  niaiiv  a  ^wrrlri  ticKl, 

S.ii;rt  rt»  a  i\r,  aiul  t  t>inh.itaiit«  a^  I'lave. 

S%>oir  tiMitl  n  lortohi.iniv*- joane  i'tinur»‘tetl  thought 
Ihoei^  aiootul  e.u'h  autU|oai('tl  iktotu'^ 
t*  <o'h  >0110  irtiat  r«l  with  %'tuiMruau  pK  (mnr«  (iauglit. 

And  Alheoii'  yoolti  itv  .iH\t  teeail*  my  own. 

While  hntoiy  trlU  the  dmU  that  >i‘n  vale, 

'The  %|mt  whrte  oil  I'vr  inaikM  tlirin  ninnoiy  »hryvi — 
Theiuio^  pietnn^  hide^  the  tlretluj*  tale— 

Ihiixm  \anuhr:i  and  Ihania  tloox, 

A^ain  I  >er  llt*r*»  lenovatr^l  <\'iiait 

W  ah  rveiv  opening;  hoar  and  » very  'mile, 
raiiipi  t»v  i  iUr  oohimhM  l»v  sonow*!*  ^inj*, 

'I  hat  wrleoia'd  ple.uuiv  when  they  weltiun'd  toil, 

A|;.iia  I  »re  that  pay.  that  lotv\  Iviml, 

^^’nh  whom  1  w.ioiteiM  l»v  the  wdlowv  tttram, 

Whc’ir  ita(mr\  tintha  oi  hl'»torv^  pi^*r  wr  aeann\h 
And  »lr«*mM  we  iran^ciM  on  the  varuHta  tlH  inc. 

Whrir  air  they  now  ?  ^eme  atiui^i^hii);  in  thr  wave# 
t>t  ear  oi  tiouhlc,  an|;uaJi,  want  oi  I'rae— 

SiViae  »aak  iii  death,  and  niouhriiii);  m  their 
I  ike  th '  oiur  tnoy  tlmaii;^  that  lunilal  line. 

Oiia  waning  riaiiel  ^  that  iHhlad  vmi  hill 

n.iU'arit  to  lo'ie  in  <hatle%  thjr  chinmeiini;  lljjht, 

A  frw‘  fchoit  dava  thv  a  haacai^  tun  ^hall  fill 
Aeaia  Im  %|v«ikle  in  the  livk»  of  iaf*la ; 

^ad  thoa,  fiirn  eltv,  where  lutlMiian*  tirail, 

NN  ho^e  Aealptai'd  aivhea  toiai  the  to\et  virn, 
la  .  aelaiii  lan*^  |»eihapa  Htoy  ^m.iv*»t)  lilt  ih)  head 
‘I'Jie  «piern  ot  at  It  and  rlrgamv  a^aui. 


Carlyle’s  Pocm<, 

r>iit  oh  !  lovM  vonths,  departrd  from  ihe  day, 

W’hat  time,  wiut  c  hange  shall  dissipate  your  glcom: 

Nor  change,  nor  lime,  till  lime  has  roll’d  away, 

Uccalls  lo  light  the  tenants  of  tlic  tomb  : 

YeVe  set  in  death — and  soon  ilu'i  fragile  frame. 

That  weeps  your  irai^Mt,  shall  your  path  pursue — • 

Each  toil  torego — renounc  e  (  ach  favourite  aim — 
liiidc  from  ihe.  fading  world,  and  sink  w  ith  you. 

Kiflh'’r  of  spirits!  ere  that  awful  hour. 

While  life  yet  lingers  let  it  feel  thy  ray, 

'JVneh  it  some  beams  of  sc  attt  r’d  good  to  pi')ur  — 

Some  usctul  light,  as  it  lilts  on,  display  ! 

T  ask  no  folU)\ving  radiance  to  appear 

To  mark  its  Hack,  tor  praise  or  lame  to  see. 

But  t)h,  may  Ilofh'  its  last  J  ’ht  gliinmeri:.'  s  rhe^T, 

And  Faith  watt  o:i  iIr  .>[  rk  uiKpu'uch'd  to'i iiee  !’ 

pp  'S— 6l. 

It  is  ditlicult  to  read  th.o  iVo'ssor’s  dcscriptioti  ot  Ida,  and 
of  till' >i)nrse  ol  liu*  Scautar’iler,  viiho.it  leernog  as  mii  di  envy 
as  plea^uio.  ^  (‘I  it  w»n‘M  Ik*  un;)  iKionable  to  omit  tin  follow- 
ini:  aceinmt  of  a  momuaiii  coiisr  t  rated  so  aga)  by  visituis 
iVom  Olympus. 

‘  d'hat  we  now  trod  the  summit  of  Ida,  cannot,  I  think,  admit  of  one 
one  doubt;  —  the  snowy  head  of  Kti.i>d.ig  is  the  grand  feature*  that 
bounds  the  prn>j>e''t  lluoughout  the  wlia'c  (d'tliis  part  of  Asia-Minor.— 
It  is  ti\)m  lienee,  that  I  believe,  nil  the  grc*ai  rivers  take  their  origin, 
wiicther  thc*y  tlow’  into  the  llellespont,  the  Adramyttiiim  gulph,  or  llw 
ACgeaii  -ea. 

It  is  the  i'ldy  spot  in  the  ncighhonrhood,  that  a  poet  coidd  ever  lliink 
oflixing  upon,  tor  the  scat  of  the  Immortals.  And  whether  [tiiiuer  i> 
jK'rteetly  accurate  in  many  other  eircmnstance;  of  his  divii^e  poem,  oi 
not,  we  had  an  onporiunitv  (by  the  intervention  of  a  friendly  blast,  which 
»\vepl  away  the  stiiTouiuling  mist,  and  left  the  atmosphere  in  a  clearer 
iitate  than  cm  ii  if  t!ic  sun  had  sliiiud  the  whole  day)  of  testifying  that 
im>st  ot  those  he  attributes  to  Ida,  arc  pertceilv  appropriate. —  its  top  is 
<*ver  e<'vered  witli  suom',  except  for  a  moiuh  or  two  at  the  etid  ol 
.autumuj — its  si«'es  are  tlo*!.*.  d  **  idj  forests,  whicli,  wc  were  assured,' 
atibrd  a  constant  dielter  lor  va.rio'ns  wild  beasts; — the  tracts  ol  wolvc?, 
and  wild  bo.irs,  we  were  oursehes  sliewn  by  our  guide,  in  the  snow*;— 
its  v.illic'i  stream  u  iih  rivulets,  which  water,  under  dideient  designalioas, 
almost  all  tht:  plains  of  the  north-east  of  Asia-Minor, — d’hc  prospect 
exhibited  from  its  top  is  at  least  as  comprehensive  as  the  one  lueiuioncd 
by  the  poet; — it  (  nforaces  Mysia, — the  Propontis, —  tlic  1  h  llespont,^ 
pearl)  the  \\Iiole4>i  the  rKgean,  and  a  number  of  the  islands  with  whichi 
that  sea  isstiuldcxl; — it  extciuls  lo  Lydia,  Bvthinia,  and  Macedonia;— j 
aihl  is  onlv  hound.ed  hy  the  Olympic  range — ‘die  Thracian  mountains,—  ; 
Alhos,  and  the  Luxine.’  :M — 3(). 
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Cailylci  Poem, 

Vrom  the  specimens  liave  already  given  of  the  poetry 
contained  in  this  elegant  volume,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge 
how  far  Mr.  C.  duly  estimated  his  talents,  in  a  poem,  chiefly 
addressed  to  his  Muse,  he  observes, 

‘  She  did  not  breathe  a  strain  ot  fire 
d  o  roll  in  flames  along; 

To  kindle  the  extaiic  lyre, 

And  wrap  each  thought  in  song ; 

She  deign’d  a  mild  but  constant  beam. 

That  every  gloom  beguiles, 

Tliat  sheds  on  life  a  cheering  gleam,  . 

And  gilds  each  hour  with  smiles: 

riiis  is  really  the  most  desirable  qualification.  Let  those  who 
envy  that  traiisceiulaiit  genius  wliich  has  been  graciously  denied 
liiciii,  consider  whether  they  would  envy  the  victims  of  melan¬ 
choly  and  the  slaves  of  lieentiousness.  Many,  however,  will  wisli 
they  possessed  the  Professor’s  abilities,  or  his  inode  of  employing 
them,  that  they  might  join  him  in  singing, 

*  Ne’er  ne’er  since  youth’s  unconscious  spring 
First  drank  the  vivid  ray. 

Ne’er  have  1  chid  time’s  lagging  wing, 

Or  known  the  listless  day.' 

Such  have  been  the  employments  of  an  Arabic  Professor 
travelling,  with  a  public  embassy,  among  the  shores  and  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  visiting  the  sacred  and  classic  regions 
of  Asia-Minor.  Hence  it  appears,  that  he  liad  no  ostentatious 
views  of  settling  literary  controversy,  and  elucidating  the  records 
of  antiquity.  He  brings  lioine  no  scrolls  or  inscriptions  to 
pu/zlc  i^iirope;  no  uncouth,  mutilated  block,  which  he  calls  u 
god  or  goddess,  and  no  broken  marble  to  impose  on  his  credu¬ 
lous  countrymen  as  the  work  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles.  He 
travels  with  piety,  classical  taste,  and  playful  imagination  in 
company;  and  lie  returns,  admiring  tlie  wonders  of  nature 
and  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  with  increased  attachment 
to  his  native  land,  nhire  he  dies;  and  where  his  piety,  as  well  as 
learning,  will  not  sufl’er  him  to  be  forgotten. 

'Hie  translations  from  the  Arabic,  we  presume,  are  like  all  the 
translations  from  oriental  poetry  that  have  come  under  our  ob¬ 
servation,  very  much  indebted  to  the  translator  for  emhellisli- 
inent.  As  we  have  not  seen  the  works  from  which  these  versions 
are  made,  we  cannot  decide  on  their  accuracy,  hut,  such  as  they 
are.  we  present  two  short  specimens  to  our  readers. 

VoL.  IJ.  Min 


5.14  Carlyle’s  Voem^. 

THE  MIRACLES  OP  BEAUTY. 

From  Motanrlli. 

Thro*  midnight  glooms  my  Txila  stray’d. 

Her  rbon  l(Kks  around  her  play’d — 

So  dark  they  wav’d— so  black  they  curl’d. 

Another  night  overspread  the  world — 

1  he  moon  arose — and  Ixila’s  face 
Ixesplendtnt  shone  with  every'  grace— 

It  gleam’d  so  fair  it  beam’d  so  bright, 

Another  moon  illum’d  the  night,  p.  97* 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND, 

( In  the  tale  of  Zohetr  and  .Imkelloom.) 

When  death  had  snatched  my  friend  away, 

I  would  not  breathe  a  last  adieu, 

Some  dream  I  hop’d  might  still  display 
The  dear  departed  to  my  view — 

Vain  were  my  hopes,  and  vain  my  sighs; 

How  could  I  dream  without  repose  ? 

And  how  could  slumber  seal  my  eyes, 

W  hen  tears  forbad  rheir  lids  to  close  ?  p.  109* 

1  he  professor  employed  some  of  liis  cheerful  moments  in  a 
Viglner  styh*  of  composition.  The  Salted  Cherry  is  intended  as  a 
fiilirc  on  the  Ki^hts  of  Women,  &c, ;  and  relates  the  story  of 
Bertha,  who  was  persuaded  hy  King  Oheron,  of  fairy  notoriety', 
that  Greek  and  M atiietnalies  were  as  unsuitable  to  the  female 
<  haraelei  as  salt  to  tin*  Havour  (d'a  cherry.  To  an  argument  which 
they  appear  to  liave  thonglit  very  convincing,  wo  shall  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  make  anv  objections. 

Another  eldn  knight,  Sir  Hohhernoh,  with  the  same  gcnc- 
nms  intention  eoriects  three  (^intahs,  Hopiis,  Tropus,  and 
Mopus,  a  pt’tit  mail  re  lawyer,  a  sporting  parson,  and  a  boxing 
pliysician,  by  eoiuineling  them  one  dark  night  to  Fairy  hall, 
where  his  chamht'i'inaids  groom  their  horses,  his  grooms  cook 
lludr  supper,  ami  his  cooks  holding  Idoody  knives  conduct  them 
to  bed,  where  they  are  terrified  with  the  groans  of  expiring 
pigs.  This  diverting  tale  is  ingeniously  contrived,  and  neatly 
told. — The  other  original  compositions,  among  whicii  are  a 
hymn  for  public  woi>hip,  and  a  paraphrase  on  the  Lord’s 
Flayer,  are,  like  rite  poems  we  have  i]Uotcd,  less  remarkable  for 
genius,  than  for  elegance  and  feeling. 

'riiere  are  several  passages  in  the  work  which  the  author 
would  doubtless  have  aliereii,  had  his  valuable  iite  been  pro¬ 
tracted;  but  it  is  scarcely  ncecssary  for  us  to  say,  that  this  pub¬ 
lication  will  furnish  a  leisure  hour  with  a  very  pleasing  aud 
innoctut  euiployinent. 


[  535  ] 

Art.  IX.  Wrnngham’s  Dissertation  on  the  lest  ^feans  of  Civilhing  the 
Suljecls  of  the  HritUh  Empire  in  India,  and  of  diffusing  the  Light  of 
the  Christian  Heligion  throughout  the  Eastern  If  'orld, 

Art.  X.  Mitchell’s  Essay  on  the  lest  Means  of  Cnilising,  3c, 

(CoDcluded  from  p.  369  •.)• 

WE  observe  with  great  pleasure  the  deep  seriousness  and 
enlightened  zeal  with  which  the  second  branch  of  this 
subject,  ili  a  general  view,  is  regarded  by  both  the  authors  under 
examination.  It  occupies  the  chief  part  of  Mr.  VVrangliain’s 
performance,  and  is  treatf*<l  wiili  a  very  pro|>er  <legrec  of  feelinj^ 
and  of  lilierality ;  and,  although  we  have  already  intimated  our 
opinion,  that  Mr.  Miteheirs  discussion  of  this  interesting  topic 
is  less  complete  than  his  former  division,  it  is  only  to  the  want  of 
adecpialc  information  in  missionary  history,  and,  |)ri>babiv,  of 
due  leisure  in  finishing  his  ample  performaneo,  that  we  attribute 
a  deficiency,  which  we  rather  regret  than  censure.  Each  of 
llicso  writers,  in  our  judgement,  very  far  excels  Mr.  Cockburii 
in  religious  discussion;  yet  both  liave  omitted,  or  very  slightly 
noticed  an  important  object,  to  w  hich  alone  his  plan  seemed 
to  he  adapted  :  we  mean,  a  due  provision  for  the  religious  in- 
stnieiion  of  our  countrymen  in  India.  We  cannot  but  regard 
this  as  essential  to  the  advancement  of  the  gospel,  in  that  and 
the  neighhouring  countries,  'fhe  ministry  of  Clirisi,  and  for 
many  years  that  of  the  Apostles,  was  limited  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
previous  to  its  extension  in  the  (lentile  world:  and,  doubtless, 
10  lime  was  ultimately  lost  by  this  procedure.  We  fear,  more- 
ver,  that  a  great  part  of  our  countrymen  in  India,  and  in 
•very  part  of  our  (*olonial  territories,  stands  us  much  in  need  of 
:onvcrsion,  as  the  Heathen  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  Al- 
hough,  therefore,  we  could  not  approve  of  Mr.  Coekburn's 
roposal,  to  parcel  out  liindoostan  into  parishes  in  its  present 
'late,  we  re[>cat,  that,  wherever  Britons  are  resilient,  their  spi- 
iiual  welfare  ought  first  to  be  promoted.  We  do  not  presume 
o  dictate  tlie  jiariicular  mode  of  attempting  it:  hut  we  appre- 
lend,  tltat,  especially  in  the  present  •circumstances  of  India, 
vhatever  in  iy  lend  to  promote,  rather  tlian  to  lehtrict,  a  zealous, 
Cl  amicable  competition  among  real  Christians  ofcNciy  religious 
lenomination,  would  be  highly  desirable.  If  fjcrsons,  now  desli- 
nie  of  the  very  form  of  Christianity,  or  even  perhaps  avowed 
Aiishelievei  s  of  any  divine  revelation,  may  l*e  lendertal  consistent 
liind  active  Christians, ‘of  liow  small  importance  is  it,  conijiara- 
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livrly,  whether  they  In'ronie  Episcopalians,  or  rrcshyteiians; 
jMfihodists,  Indcpeiulants,  or  Baptists? 

We  are  happy  to  observe,  that  so  rd>cral,  and  (we  venture  to 
ad«l)  so  wise  a  conduct,  in  this  respect,  has  been  exeiaplitied,  at 
the  centK*  ot  liovernment  in  Bengal;  and  that  both  the  present 
writers,  ihougli  t)f  dilVerent  national  cstahlishineiUs,  concur  iu 
the  sentiments  that  we  have  now  expressed.  They  ei)inci(!e, 
also,  in  the  opinion  we  formerly  intimated,  that  it  is  from  the 
united  measures  of  circulating  the  scriptures,  and  of  em|)loyin" 
suitable  missionaries,  that  we  most  rciLsonably  may  hope  for 
the  advaneeinent  of  Christianity  in  tlie  Eastern  V\  orld.  Mr. 
\\  raiigham,  indeed,  has  proposed  to  adopt  Sir  \\  illiain  .loncs’s 
])l;ni  in  the  former  instance,  of  circulating  one  of  the  gospek 
with  pertinent  extracts  from  Jewish  propheeit's,  and  a  hriel 
statement  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  witli  the  addition 
of  other  small  tracts:  but  wc  cannot  -suppose  that  he  wished  to 
wi’hhold  any  part  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  from  those  who 
jniglii  l)c  desirous  of  further  information.  The  former  might  k 
nsefni  as  iiitroduetorv  to  the  latter;  boili  however  rerpiire  the  ym 
and  the  industry  of  missionaries  to  give  them  general  eireiilalion 
and  etfeet. 

Mr.  Milehell,  very  properly,  takes  a  view  of  the  Hindoo  si}*| 
]»erstitions,  of  the  excellence  of  Christianity,  and  the  altempt^ 
which  have  been  already  made  for  its  introduction  in  Hiiulof 
Stan,  before  he  discusses  the  means  of  its  further  advancement 
but  we  have  to  regret  some  defeets  in  several  parts  of  this  di 
cushion  An  error,  to  which  we  alluded  in  the  eoinmeii 
inetu  of  this  article,  pervades  everv  part  of  our  author’s  deseri 
tion  of  the  Hindoos;  and  tite  cause  oi’ that  error  appears  in  t1 
striking  deheienev  of  his  aeeounl  of  missions  in  India.  His  who 
information,  on  tliat  important  snhjecf,  serans  to  have  been  de 
rived  from  a  periodical  work,  iniith'd.  The  Baptist  Magnzitk 
which  we  siij)poK(*  to  h<'  published  in  Scotland.  Had  he  pern 
the  Life  of  i*'ranels  Xavier,  the  \  oyages  of  Taehard,  the  exl 
sive  collection  of  Lc7//ys  lullfiantts  et  CuricitH'Sy  the  j)eriodi 
Aeeonius  of  the  Lutheran  iM  ission,  or  even  the  abridgement 
them  by  Nieueamp,  and  the  Be|)orts  of  our  Society  for  prop 
gating  Christian  Knowledge,  he  might  have  formed  a  far  just 
estimate  of  the  religious  and  moral  character  of  the  Hind 
and  would  have  Iw'tdi  much  better  unalilicd  to  suggest  mcas 
eligible  to  he  pursued  for  this  conversion.  He  would  then  Iw 
ktjown,  that  the  I'renoh  Jesuits  in  thv‘  I  j>per  (kirnatie  exten 
the  (’hrlstian  name  more  widely  th:m  any  of  the  missionaries 
whom  In*  has  referred,  that  ‘  conviris  to  I’opery’  do  j/of 
lapse  with  ease  again  to  Heathenism,*  attd  that  Chri>iian 
owes  more  in  Judia  to  the  exertions  of  ^  Schwartz,  (Jeri 
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and  diclr  venerable  eoadjutors,  tiian  it  liiis  hitherto  l>oeii  j>os- 
^lblc  for  the  Baptist  Mission  at  Scrainpore  to  contribute.  The 
hitler  have  displayed  talents,  industry,  and  zeal,  which,  in  va¬ 
rious  instances,  have  been  crowned  with  success.  AX’e  earnest- 
iv  hope  tliat  tlicy  will  continue  to  receive  llie  encouragement 
which  thev  eminently  deserve,  both  here  and  in  India;  and  that 
it  will  please  Ciod  to  honour  tlieir  persevering  eiroi  ts  widi  grow¬ 
ing  utility:  but  to  ascribe  more  to  them  than  to  all  their  pi  ede- 
cc>sois,  only  discovers  a  lamentable  want  of  information  on  the 
subject  under  discussion.  'I'his  gross  defect  is  die  more  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  as  it  is  only  from  tlie  rcnoits  of  those  who  have  made 
the  cxp(  rimcnt,  lliat  a  proper  iudgement  can  be  formed  of  the 
disposition  of  Hindoos  toward  Christianity  and  its  ministers. 
Our  author  thus  describes  them  ; 

'  Of  a  mild  and  complacent  cast  of  spirit,  and,  with  all  their  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  shastLTs,  disposed  to  hear,  even  with  patienc.',  their  authority 
controverted,  and  their  staUanents  exposed,  a  Christian  missionary  may 
be  assured  of  civil  treatment,  and  a  lair  audience  from  this  interesting 
^  people.* 

If  Mr.  M.  had  read  through  the  Baptist  periodical  accounts, 
he  might  have  been  aware,  that  no  such  assurances  can  be  cn- 
leriained ;  and  if  Itis  researches  had  been  adci]uatc  to  the  snb- 
|icct,  he  would  have  known,  that  in  'I’anjore,  Madura,  and  My- 
psore,  the  professors  and  preachers  of  Cliiislianity  have  sustain- 
fro’u  this  ‘  mild,  eoniplacent,  patient,  and  interesting*  peo- 
|plc,  as  iiuicii  violence  anil  crm  lty,  as  from  the  savages  of  North 
■j-\ineiica.  An  attentive  observation  of  iminan  nalme,  and  of 
^hist»)rical  events,  warrants  the  apprehension  that  no  people  are 
l.iuore  likely  to  abuse  license  and  authority,  thru  those  who 
^jcioueh  the  most  servilely  under  the  slnmg  arm  of  power,  and  of 
>'  \v!ioso  maimers  tawningcivilityhecomes  the  promiuenl  character. 

;A\  e  eoiu  eive,  likewise,  that  the  author  is  too  sanguine  in  his 
j^^'Apeetation  ol  advantages  lor  the  reception  of  the  (i(»pel  to  lie 
V^T^flerlved  Irom  some  iloclrines  already  held  by  tiic  Hindoos;  and 
iiiii,  even  **oncerniiig  these  doctrines,  he  is  not  free  from  mistake. 

'  Tliere  are  certain  correspondences  of  facts  and  views,  of  which  a 

iiulicious  missionary  may  successfully  avail  himself.  A  striking 
•lince  to  the  Trinity  of  the  Scriptures  may  l)c  found  in  the  pre-emi- 
^icnce  ot  their  three  priiu  ipal  divinities,  and  the  peculiar  honouis  which 
they  receive.  That  there  is  neverllieless  one  Supreme  Being,  to  w  horn 
l!«‘V  ascribe  several  of  the  attributes  ot  Jehovah ;  that  he  is  to  b<‘  wor- 

Ihipjxd  and  sened ;  that  the  soul  is  immortal ;  that  we  liave  all  sinneil ; 
!’a(l  that  an  atonement  is  necessary,  are  truths  (we  are  mid)  believed 
'>'  iluMii  all;  and  these  are  also  the  fundamental  tentls  ot  tlie  Christjan 
f|'i;ion.  The  Hindoos  are  all  predestinari  ns  ;  and,  while  tlie  missionary 
f  ill  avoM  their  dogma  of  tatalism,  he  may  groli  upon  llicir  views  the 
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doctrine  of  election,  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  lying  ac  the  foundt*! 
lion  of  the  gospel  scheme  of  redemption.* 

Of  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Being  the  populace  arc,  we 
believe,  profoundly  ignorant,  'rhat  any  worship  or  service  ii 
rendered  to  him  by  any  Hindoo,  we  have  no  proof.  We  have 
never  lieard  of  a  temple  erected  for  the  service  even  of  Brahma, 
To  inculcate  or  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  is  no 
pan  of  the  design  of  this  review:  but  we  doubt  whether  its 
most  inveterate  enemies  could  have  degraded  it  more  than  by 
ascribing  it  to  the  Hindoos.  *  I’lieir  dogma  of  fatalism’  has 
hitherto  proved,  and  is  likely  ever  lo  prove,  the  greatest  obstacle 
witieh  the  fios|)el  has  to  surmount;  and  instead  of  serving  as  a 
stem  on  which  ‘the  doctrine  of  election,  taught  in  tlie  Scrip¬ 
tures’  may  be  grafted,  we  apprehend  that  the  former  must  be 
eradicated,  before  the  latter  can  be  planted.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Hindoos  evade  every  charge  of  guilt,  by  representing 
tlieinselves  as  mere  machines,  actuated  by  an  irresistible  power. 

In  staling  these  facts,  nothing  is  farther  from  our  intention, 
than  the  discouragement  of  missions  to  India.  The  herald  of 
Christ  ought  to  be  aj>prized  of  every  difticmlty  and  danger  thatu 
to  be  encountered  but  tlfis  ought  not  to  deter  him  from  fulfilling 
bis  sacred  commission.  We  also  hope,  that  whatever  inveiciacj 
of  hatre<l  the  devotees  of  V  ishnoo  may  chcrisli  against  tlJel 
(I’ospel,  and  its  advocates,  they  will  not  dare,  under  the  eye 
the  ihitish  government,  to  give  vent  to  their  rancour.  Again 
their  ticjii  hery,  especially  toward  converted  Hindoos,  the  strict* 
rst  l  antion  should  always  be  maintained. 

1  here  is  one  iiuiuirv  of  prime  importance,  to  which  ncitlicrt 
tljc  treatises  before  us  has  adverted.  Where  are  the  instrinnen 
of  tltis  W'oik  to  he  found?  \\  here  shall  missionaries  he  procu 
ade(|uate  to  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos,  much  more  of  oib 
Asiatic  nations?  Many  cireumstanees  indeed,  as  these  writ 
have  observed,  render  the  present  juncture  favourable  fort 
nndri taking;  and  none  more  so  than  the  general  attenti 
which  has  for  a  few  years  past  been  excited  in  this  country 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  The  Society  for  projiagatii 
(dirisiian  Knowledge,  has  long  assisted  the  Lutheran  iSlission 
Tanjore  by  its  funds;  the  Moravian  Society  for  Missions  h 
we  believe  from  its  commencement,  derived  encouragement  fr 
England;  the  Methodi^ts  have  sncccssfully  laboured  in 
W  esi,  and  the  Baj)tists  in  the  East,  and,  after  these  examp 
a  numerous  society  of  various  religious  denominations,  t 
another,  that  is  limited  fo  members  of  the  Church  of  Engla 
iiave,  within  a  few  years  pitst,  commenced  tlicir  operations. 
»ome  of  these  depend  wholly,  and  most  of  them  partly,  on  m 
fiomirics  procured  from  other  pails  of  Europe ;  iu  various 
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Manors,  vcrv  improper  persons  have  been  commissioned  for  this 
uork  from  among  us;  and,  we  believe,  that  hardly,  in  any  cast*, 
the  supply  of  missionaries  is  emial  to  the  demand/  It  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  luisign  reasons  for  inis  deficiency ;  but  there  is  one 
which  peculiarly  claims  our  notice.  Missionaries  are  not  to  be 
found,  without* being  formed.  The  first  step  toward  the  con¬ 
version  of  India,  should  be  the  preparation  of  instruments  for 
the  purpose.  I.et  adeLjuate  establidiinents  l)C  founded  for  the 
iiistriiction  of  young  men,  i|ualified  by  piety  and  natural  talents, 
in  those  branches  of  knowledge  that  arc  requisite  lor  the  un¬ 
dertaking.  We  wish  them  to  he  open  to  persons  of  various 
religious  denominations ;  and  to  he  supplied  with  the  collec¬ 
tive  experience,  so  far  as  it  is  attainable,  of  all,  in  every  age 
and  country,  who  have  preceded  them  in  missionary  labours. 
Much  might  un(|uesiional)ly  he  learned  from  the  relics  whieli 
have  l>een  preserved,  though  scaiiiy,  of  the  early  progress 
of  ('liristianitv;  and,  since  the  revival  of  missions  in  the  si.x- 
tcenth  ceiiturv,  few'  have  been  undertaken  of  which  annual  or 
periodical  accounts  were  not  published.  Many  of  these  have 
been  ahstraeted  and  arranged;  and  the  whole  ought  to  l)c  con¬ 
densed  and  brought  into  a  comparative  view',  that  societies  may 
no  longer  proceed  without  a  plan,  nor  missionaries  undertake 
they  know  not  what.  Ignorance  may  very  reasonably  deter 
from  an  attempt,  to  which  the  heart  is  strongly  inclined,  aiul 
would  he  steadfastly  devoted,  under  impressions  derived  from  a 
suitable  course  of  instruction.  Some  small  seminaries  of  this 
kind  have  recently  been  formed,  and  have  been  already  useful, 
not  withstanding  their  present  disadvantages;  but  tliey  by  no 
means  afiord  a  foundation  commensurate  with  the  superstructure 
which  is  required  to  rest  upon  them.  No  achanlages  of  this 
kind,  that  can  he  obtained,  will  place  the  qnalificalioiis  of  the 
modern  missionaries  nearly  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  apostles, 
and  their  immediate  diseiples.  Hardly  eali  it  be  expected,  even, 
that  any  society  will  acquire  external  advantages  equal  to  those 
possessed  by  the  Jesuits  as  a  body.  What  then  is  to  be  expect- 
<'d  from  those  who  are  sent  on  such  a  work,  wholly  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  its  cireuuistanccs? 

’flic  preparation  of  a  missionary  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
nequisition  of  hisiorieal,  literary,  or  scientific  informalion ;  ibougli 
each  of  these  is  highly  important.  The  formation  of  a  temper 
and  a  eouduet  suited  to  the  work,  is  an  object  of  still  greater 
maguiiude.  J’he  eminent  degree  in  which  these  qualiiieutions 
are  possessed  by  the  Moravian  missionaries  has,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  served  them  instead  of  extensive  iiiforinution  and  shin- 
uig  talents.  The  n\cekncss,  patience,  j»erseverance,  and  subor¬ 
dination,  which  they  have  exemplified,  have  evidently  been 
essential  means  of  their  success,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
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which  can  only  be  ex()ortetl  where  these  are  found.  Their  so. 
cial  institutions  form  of  themselves,  in  this  view,  a  missionary 
oducation.  'Fhe  .lesuits,  though  in  other  respects  so  dirtereiu, 
were  likewise  prepared  for  the  work,  and  kept  in  it,  by  the  inriu- 
rnce  of  their  social  institutions.  "1  he  huniility  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  and  the  divine  legation  of  tiie  apostles,  were  the 
bonds  by  which  the  union  and  subordination  necessary  to  the 
advaneeinent  of  the  Gospel  were  originally  secure’.  The  nearer 
we  approach  to  their  purity,  the  greater  success  may  be  looked 
for :  but  except  tliese  indis[>cnsahle  objects  are  by  some  mi  aiis  in* 
sured,  no  pe.manent  good  can  be  expected.  The  first  sacrifice 
to  be  made  by  a  missionaiT,  and,  pcriiaps,  the  most  dilUcult,(lo 
an  Englishman  especially)  is  that  of  self-will. 

Tlic  subject  on  which  we  have  judge*d  it  indispensable  to 
glance,  is  by  far  too  extensive  to  admit  of  adequate  discussion 
within  the  limits  of  a  review'.  We  shall  advert  only  to  one  of 
its  remaining  branches;  the  line  of  conduct  which  may  be  pur- 
Mtcd  by  niissiouaries  in  llindostan  with  the  greatest  prohability 
of  permanent  suece.'5>.  On  this  topic,  happily,  we  have  infallible 
precedents  for  our  diicetion.  In  various  respects  there  is  a 
striking  reseinl>Iatice  l)etwecu  the  present  state  of  India,  and  that 
of  the  Uoman  Empire  at  the  first  |)romulgation  of  the  (Jospcl. 
Intlie  principal  measures,  missionaries  have,  tlierelore,  the 
porluiiily  of  copying  apostoliiad  example;  and  this  was  done  in 
several  important  instances  by  the  .iesiiits.  Like  the  apostles, 
they  placed  tlieinsolves  in,  or  tiear,  the  most  populous  towns; 
like  them,  they  remained  in  (‘aeli  place  till  a  congregation  wiis 
.asscml)lod,  of  persons  w  illingto  he  itistructi’d,  w’ith  their  families, 
in  the  knowledge  of  (ihristianiiy.  Wdien  this  was  aeeoinplisiied, 
the  missionary,  in  imilatio!!  of  the  apostles,  j)roeeeded  to  a  new 
{talion  of  a  similar  description,  leaving  the  society  which  had 
been  formed,  under  the  care  of  a  younger  fellow-labourer;  or, 
it’ he  was  required  elsew  here,  of  tltose  among  the  Caieeliiimcns, 
who  were  best  qiialitied  to  lead  oji  the  rest  in  progressive  know- 
•ledge  and  jnaetiee.  In  this  manner,  numerous  (‘ongregalions 
were  scttl^vl  in  the  most  important  .stations,  children  were  early 
initiated  in  ('hristian  habits  of  thinking  and  ai’iing,  and  many 
qf  the  natives  were  gradually  prepared  lor  (“xtensive  usefulness 
as  preachers.  1  hose  eongrcgalions  were  revisited  as  often  as 
possible  by  t!ic  mi.ssionaiies,  w  ho  fonud  in  eaeli  many  persons 
disposed  and  prepared  by  the  catechists  to  avail  thetnselves  of 
their  superior  (jnaliricatif>ns  lor  Christian  instruction.  A  few 
inissionarii^  were  thus  able  to  superintend!  many  thousands  of 
disciples,  r<  .-idem  in  tow  ns  lliat  were  scattered  over  a  vast  ex¬ 
tent  of  conn  try. 

I'hc  (  xpediency  of  such  a  plan  might  .apparently  be  rested 
rational  argument,  even  if  it  bad  not  thi  sanction  of  nposto* 
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iic  example;  but  the  cxeciilion  of  it  is  attended  with  difficulty, 
especially  as  it  must  inlt  rferc  with  the  progress  of  translating 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  Hindoo  languages,  which  is  ob¬ 
viously  of  great  importance.  If  missionaries,  at  an  early  period 
of  their  labours,  devote  themselves  to  Biblical  translations,  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  plant  many  Christian  Societies  among 
the  natives.  The  apostles  liad  the  advantage,  in  preaching  to 
Jews  and  religious  Gentues,  of  addressing  persons  already  ac- 
cjuainted  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  'restament,  either  in  the 
original,  or  tlie  Ixx  version;  and  of  inculcating  from  the  prophe¬ 
cies  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  :  but  they  did  not  postpone  the 
formation  of  Christian  churches,  till  the  New  Testament  also 
was  composed  for  their  edification.  There  is  no  intimation  in 
any  of  the  Epistles,  that  the  churches,  or  individuals  to  whom 
they  were  sent,  were  at  that  lime  furn.’shed  with  any  of  the 
four  Gospels;  and  there  is  room  to  apprehend  that  iioiuj  of 
these  was  composed  before  tlic  Apostle  Panrs  confinement  at 
Cesarca.  \\  hat  extensive  utility  indeed,  can  he  derived  from 
a  translation  of  the  whole  Scriptures,  till  mulliludes  are  pre  dis¬ 
posed  by  familiar  and  impressive  addresses,  to  read  them  with 
serious  and  patient  attention?  VVe  cannot  but  think,  therefore, 
that  missionaries  should  devote  themselves  ehielly  to  the  public 
ministry  of  tiie  (.iospel;  and  be  satisfied,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  translating  a  few  of  the  more  essential  and  striking  parts  of 
Scripture,  for  the  immediate  use  of  their  converts,  till  the  whole 
is  urgently  demaiulcd  at  their  hands,  and  can  1)0  executed  with¬ 
out  suj)erseding  the  estahlishmeiu  of  Christian  Societies  among 
the  Heathen.  By  the  latest  accounts  of  our  countrymen  at 
Serampore,  it  appears  that  their  own  experience  has  now  liiHv 
conviuc(‘d  them  of  the  propriety  of  llie[)lan  long  since  reeoni- 
metided  by  Sir  W  illiam  Jones  on  this  subject.  For  the  entire 
versions,  to  whicli  they  have  devoted  much  time  and  labour, 
tliey  will  probably  find  little  occasion  during  several  future  years. 
It  they  persevere  to  the  same  exti’iit  on  similar  exertions,  it  will, 
doubtless,  he  greatly  to  the  hindeiance  of  their  own  success  i^ 
the  conversion  ol  the  natives;  and  we  must  hope  formic  aecoiu- 
i)li>hment  ot  this  object  from  otliers  who  may  enter  into  their 
labours. 

riiai  scriptural  knowledge  should  be  diligently  inculcated  in 
Christian  Societies,  when  formed,  can  admit  of  no  question 
among  I’rotestants;  and  the  absimee  of  this  indispensahh'  advan¬ 
tage,  may  account  for  the  im  fficient  fruits  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  Mission,  wherever  supplies  of  missionaries  have  been 
wanting  But  the  utility  of  Biblical  Versions  is  likely  to  be  in¬ 
creased, by  the  order  in  which  we  have  reeoinmendcd  the  execu¬ 
tion  ot  them,  in  proportion  us  the  missionaiics  themselves  may 
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l>€C(»mc  qualified  for  tlie  arduous  undertaking.  Let  the  vlv 
of  oiir  Sacred  Scriptures  l>e  rendered  into  every  dialect  spoketl 
by  Hindoos,  at  those  seiisons,  and  in  those  circumstances,! 
w  hen  such  versions  can  he  executed  and  circulated  with  th(l 
j;reatest  advantage,  and  when  the  performance  of  them  winl 
least  interfere  with  labours  that  are  strictly  missionary.  Thojl 
we  may  hope  that  a  foundation  will  indeed  be  laid,  w  hich  will 
prove  more  clFix'tual  and  durable*  than  tlie  consequences  oil 
auv  ILmian  (.'atholic  Mission  have  proved.  ' 'flu*  ease,  how. 
ever,  wilit  wifK4i  the  converts  to  INqiery  relapse  again  to  heatlicn* 
ism,*  a  -cording  to  Mr.  M.,  is  a  ciremnslance  of  which  we  have 
never  Heard.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them,  defective  as  their 
knowledge  w'as  of  Hvangelical  'friith,  have  cheerfully  endured 
the  loss  of  all  things,  and  have  even  submitted  to  the  most  cruel 
deaths,  rather  than  abjure  their  profession  of  Christianity.  Bu; 
our  author’s  information  respecting  ihotestant  Missions  is  so 
grossly  defective,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  from  him 
much  knowledge  of  those  w  hich  have  been  conducted  by  l^a- 
pists.  Hardly  any  thing  is  said  of  ihc’  Danish  Mission  in  fran- 
quelmr  and  Niadura;  and  of  tlie  very  recent  nndertaking  by  oar 
own  countrymen,  for  the  benelit  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  it 
is  incorrectly  observed,  that 

‘  In  our  days  we  have  seen  at  least  one  splendid  missionary  undertak¬ 
ing  tail  in  its  object,  abandoned  by  its  projectors,  and  disastrous  in  hi 
consequences  to  those  zealous  but  untortunate  men,  by  whom  it  wa< 
prosecuted,  and  \v!io  rml)arked  in  it  with  the  most  sanguine  hojicsol 
•uccess.  The  Sovereign  Ruler  of  all  has  seen  meet  to  frown  iqx)!!  it.’ 

’Die  mi'ision  to  llie  South  Sea  Islands,  whieli  is  here  referred 
to,  is  by  no  means  abandoned  :  nor  do  we  think  it  entitled  to 
the  epithet  of  ‘  splendid.*  It  was  composed  almo;>t  wholly  of 
uneducated  mechanics ;  the  chief  part  of  w  horn  were  shut  up 
ill  one  small  island,  among  tlie  most  voluptuous  and  volatile  peo¬ 
ple,  perhaps,  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I'hey  h«\d,  therefore, 
\  \ireuie  dilbeuliics  to  surmount,  with  very  iiuulequate  (jualilio 
tions.  Ltt  us  nut  too  readily  impute  those  disappomtincnti 
whi(di  may  arise  from  our  own  ignorance  or  indiscretion,  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Hod. 

The  remarks  which  wo  have  been  compelled  to  susrccst,  de- 

1  •  1*  ^  I  I  »  •  •  •  • 

monsiratc  the  propriety  ol  Mr.  Inichanan  s  insertion,  in  his  new 
pro[)Osal,  ot  a  high  reward  for  a  statement  of  tlie  manner  in 
wliieb  C'liristianity  has  formerly  been  propagated  among  the 
Heathen.  For  a  copious  work  on  this  subject,  sulbeicnt  nuUe* 
rials  may  be  eolleeied,  as  the  history  of  almost  every  mission 
that  has  been  atti  iiipted  since  tlie  period  of  neformalion,  is  re¬ 
corded  in  print  ;  Mr.  Wrangbam  has  drawn  from  some  of  therf 
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sources  nearly  as  much  iiuelligeiu  e  as  was  to  be  expected  in  his 
short  disscilation:  aiul  we  attr'ibutc  to  Mr.  Mitehoirs  obvious  nei;- 
led  of  them  the  chief  dcfecls  in  his  otherwise  valuable  treatise. 
Having  already  expressed  our  positive  and  comparative  judge¬ 
ment  of  these  two  performances,  we  are  glad  to  subjoin  a  conw 
mendalion  that  ih  merited  bv  both.  They  are  hii^idy  creditable 
on  the  whole  to  the  princi[>ics,  the  feelings,  and  tlic  talents  of 
their  res[)cctive  authors. 

Art.  Xf.  Memuirs  nf  the  Life  of  George  Morlund ;  W'ith  criticaland  de¬ 
scriptive  Observations  on  the  whole  of  his  Works  hitherto  before  the 
Public.  By  J.  Hassell.  4to.  pp.  201.  Price  ll.  Is.  Boards.  Cundcc, 
Chappie,  Ixindon.  J8v"K).  ^  . 

HASSELL  might  have  quoted  classical  autboriiy  in  sup- 
|K>rt  of  his  suggestion,  that  the  same  individual  may  possess 
two  Sunk  ;  one  of  which  incites  him  to  excellence  and  honour, 
the  other  to  disgrace  and  perdition.  The  struggle  between  these 
inmates,  of  eoursc,  implies  distraction,  ^  nc\er  ending  still  be¬ 
ginning  :*  and  their  alternate  dominion  appears  in  the  contradic¬ 
tions,  inconsistencies,  and  waywardnesses,  which  mark  many 
cliaracters  to  which  Nature  has  dispensed  her  favours  with  no 
ordinary  bounty.  I  f  ever  there  was  an  instance  of  promising  ta¬ 
lents  degraded  l)T  disgusting  eccentricities,  of  genius  sid)jugalcd 
hy  gross  licentiousness,  it  was  in  George  Morland.  Often,  very 
often  have  we  rcgrelUtI,  that  while  our  prediction  of  this  artist  i 
future  fame  was  verilied  by  the  event,  our  hopes  of  his  refor- 
niation,  as  a  man,  should  sulFer  a  total  disappointment,  in 
the  litiper-mrtnphorical  language  of  his  biographer,  “  with 
abundance  of  Hrc,  and  scarcely  one  particle  of  serious  reflection, 
as  if '  uutauglit  to  fear*  the  curb,  his  ctntrifugnl  pozeers,  (pro¬ 
bably  Iteighlencd  by  the  long  captivity  from  which  he  had 
lilK'iaied  lumself)  like  a  proud  pampered  steed  that  runs  away 
with  his  rider,  hurried  and  transported  him  as  it  were  beyond 
himself,  and  led  him  to  burlesque  exhibitions  of  his  person  and 
character,  and  all  manner  of  ludicrous  and  absurd  practices” ! 

^Ve  arc  friends  to  the  arts,  but  we  are  friends  also  to  morals. 
^^e  unreservedly  commend  many  of  the  performances  of  this 
artist,  because  we  feel  their  merit;  but  we  equally  reprobate 
many  ol  his  practices,  because  they  originated  in  vicifius  indul- 
gencies,  and  issued  in  complicated  distress  and  ruin,  I'he  descrip* 
lion  oi  what  lie  really  was,  by  bis  friend  before  us,  cannot  but 
excite  regret,  in  those  who  recollect  tlieir  wishes  for  what  he 
should  have  been.  His  example,  however,  if  held  up  in  terro^ 
rtm,  may  contribute  to  check  the  wild  sallies  of  some  future  ge¬ 
nius;  and,  the  consideration  that  our  remarks,  which  cannot  in¬ 
jure  the  deceased  may  caution  the  unthinking,  who  emulate  his 
merit,  compensates  those  painful  feelings  which  accompany  this 
discharge  of  our  duty. 
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^ii’orgc  Morland  was  born  June  Cf),  1703.  Ills  faiher  was  an 


artist  of  repulc ;  not  intended  originally  for  the  profession,. but 
induct  d  to  *  [  ursue  for  his  livelihood  what  he  had  before  only 
fo'  iowed  as  an  aninscinent.*  Mr.  II.  might  have  told  us,  that  he 
j>riiK'i|»ally  excelled  iti  the  management  of  crayons,  and  that  he 
exiabited  many  ycais  with  the  Royal  Society  of  Artists  of  (ireat 
Ihilain,  of  which  Society  he  was  a  member.  The  elder  Morland 
Ic  t  very  scn^iblv  the  rt’6  ajiiiu^ta  c/om/,  and  brought  up  his  family 
on  principles  t)l  (economy  and  diligence,  (ieorge^  was  tlic  eldest 
Mill,  and  his  genius  di^iilayed  itself  in  his  infancy  ;  not  by  sedately 
co[»ying  the  works  of  oiiiers,  but  by  intuitive  imitations  of  nature. 
Air.  IJ.atlirms,  that  his  faiher,  misled  by  avarice,  immured  him 
in  an  upper  room,  where*  he  forced  him  to  unremitted  lahonr,  and 
‘  hcareely  allowed  him  respite  for  his  meals.’  Rut  this  we  doubt; 
partly,  l>eeause  the  liisi  pietures  he  cxhihilcd  were  studies 
from  rura/  nature,  and  [)artly  hceause  wc  think  it  prol)able,  that 
Mr.  M.  aware  of  his  son’s  volalility,  endeavoured  to  eoriec  i  it, 
bv  seclusion,  and  hy  the  habit  of  assiiluity  This  opinion  Mr. 
ll.  hims(df,  coniinns,  hy  relating  tliat  the  youth  and  his  associ¬ 
ates,  praetic'cd  on  his  father,  many  ^  modes  of  (Kveption,  which 
htjwever  de:\terou>ly  contrived,  were  not  the  I('ss  reprelicnsihle.' 

( iooi  ;<*  however  heeanio  industrious,  and  in  this  respect  his 
father'^  plan  siieeeed(*d  ;  hut  so  low  were  his  ideas,  tliat  neither 
the  favuiiisofSir  Joshua  Ib'ynolds,  of  Mr.  Angerstein,  nor  of 
other  amatems,  could  infuse  the  smallest  portion  of  elevation  or 
dignity  into  his  mind. 

Reb'asiiig  him''elf  from  the  irksome  confinement  of  parental 
siiperinlendener,  our  lu'io  stalled  fust  as  a  portrait-painter,  in  an 
e\eur>K»n  lo  Margate;  hut  portrait-painting  requires  a  politeness 
ot  personal  manners,  and  ix^kilinhujlat  /lh^  lavmirahle  lo  thesuh- 
p-*t.  neither  of  vhieh  Mvirlaud  pos>esst*d.  *  I ! is  atiention  was 
aiti.ieted  by  those  elegant  amusements  a  pig  race,  an  ass  raeei  a 
,aiu>ek  rae**,  a  grinning  maleb,  or  a  jovial  dinner,’  and  sul>jeets 
sneh  as  ibe>e.  w  iib  the /aiors,  their  customary  attendants,  became 

♦  hose  in  w  liii*|j  be  best  suee(‘('(!ed.  I  h*  bad,  bowc\f  r,  so  cor- 
o  et  an  4  ye  iii  *  tiulying  nainn*,  that  his  landscape's  possessc'd 
Mn('(nnin  n  ficLlit  v  and  K  sendilanec*.  II is  excursions  to  the  sea- 

•  oasi  also  Mpi  iied  ids  mind  loelVects  which  he  d(*light<*d  to  repre¬ 
sent,  and  whiei'.  he  i/o/  re[)resent  with  ac'ciiracy*.  He  saw’  with 
t!u  eye  of  e.  painter,  and  di(*w  his  principles  from  nature. 
'I  ba»ugh  h.stignre^  are  not  elenant,  tlx'v  are  uiujueslionahly  well 
suited  to  lanchcape,  and  iluy  perfectly  harmonize  with  his 
('ompo''l»ion.  11  foliage  in  general  is  w<*ll  touc'hcd,  when  he  fan- 
ei(  jI  it  ;  and  lu‘  p  *i  tieulai ’y  excelled  in  painting  the  oak.  His 
rt  eks  are  got'd.when  they  are  ie('ollections ;  and  his  w  ater  is  oe- 
ca>ionally  very  tint  ,  e>peeia!ly  in  the  middle  di'^tanee;  but  he  has 
not  always  ^liccceded  in  that  near  the  eve.  His  skies  arc  ex- 
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i.rcssive  aiul  skilful,  but  not  incapable  of  iuiprovemcnt ;  and  bis 
buildings  arc  precisely  those  whicli  characterize  the  land  of  his 
nulivilv. 

As  a  painter  of  animals,  Morland  need  ivot  blush  on  beinaf 
o>inpared  with  bis  brother  artists ;  tor  though  Stubbs  und  Ciilpiu 
liave  more  learning  and  itignity,  they  have  not  more  ease*,  nor 
perhaps  more  expression.  His  sheep,  his  horses,  his  pigs,  os[)c- 
eially,  have  great  merit  ;  and  yet,  says  his  hiographer,  he  never 
jiainicd  a  lamh,  nor  e(»uld  he  summon  up  sutlicienl  courage  to 
study  ahull  from  the  living  animal.  Mr.  H.  indeed  informs  us, 
that  lie  once  found  a  bull’s  bead  hanging  over  a  chair  in  his 
painting-room,  hut  this  had  been  dead  too  long  to  be  tormidable, 
except  iVoni  eiremnslances  in  which  the  beat  ot  the  weather 
itad  uii  ample  share,  p.  9^* 

Ihit  Morland’s  chief  excellence,  in  our  opinion,  lay  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  his  light:  this  is  usually  natural,  unconstrained, 
uiiairecicd,  and  had  his  dissipation  allowed  him  to  have  linislied 
bis  clVects  more  scientitieally,  he  would  have  heen  in  this  respect 
iul’erior  to  no  artist,  whether  Urilish  or  eoniincntal. 

Only  the  piqtuinl  acc^idents  of  nature  liad  power  to  rouse  the 
energies  of  Moi laud’s  talent.  The  dull  round  of  ordinary  oh- 
jeet<,  he  treated,  if  not  with  correspondent  dulness,  yet  w  ith  little 
stMisibiliry ;  but,  a  storm  of  wind,  a  tlash  of  lightning,  a  wreck, 
a  simiggiing  adventure,  these  he  painted  vxanhuu;  wliatever  had 
iiUeo'sted  his  mittd  he  rendered  interesting  on  the  canvas,  and 
traiisfcrred  the  sensations  which  he  himseli*  had  experienced  to 
the  eye  and  the  heart  of  the  seienlifie  spectator.  Such  w’as  the 
prnfessio/ia i  fiowl  of  this  artist !  such  were  the  irimnphs  of  his  pen¬ 
cil,  in  his  best  time;  for,  alas!  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  relate,  that 
the  (’onsetjuenee  of  his  dissi[»ation  was  ‘‘  so  heavy  a  stroke  of  the 
palsy,  ih:it  sometimes  while  in  the  act  (»f  painting,  iie  would  fall 
hack  into  his  chair;  and  at  other  periods  he  would  sleep  for 
hours  together.  His  lelt  hand  ali^o  was  so  mneh  inilamed,  as  to 
dl?ahle  him  from  holding  the  implements  of  his  protes‘ion.” 

Nor  was  this  his  only  sutrering ;  he  had  long  experienced  a 
v  eil-lounded  presentiment  that  he  should  he  suhjccKd  to  durance 
vile,  and  he  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  inside  of  the  King’s 
Heneh  Prison,  im'o^nitOy  in  order  to  estimate  the  delights  of  his 
tuiurc  residence,  bcibre  he  was  invited  to  partake  of  them. 

The  last  insdvent  act  restored  him  to  society ;  he  still,  however, 
continued  at  his  former  residence  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  chictly  asso¬ 
ciating  with  the  lowest  myrmidons  of  legal  drudgery,  until  a  family  dis- 
agrremem  ( aiued  him  to  separate  from  his  wife,  when  he  took  up  his  re¬ 
sidence  with  a  shcrilPs  ollicer  in  UuH’s-buildings,  for  whom  he  aflcr- 
w'anls  painted  several  pictur<*s,  and  in  whose  otbcial  capacity  he  once  de¬ 
graded  himself  so  far  as  to  become  coadjutor. 

“  At  length  he  was  taken  in  execution  by  a  Mardialsca-court  writ,  t« 
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the  house  of  Mr.  Attwel!,  Air-street,  where  having  swallowed  a  large 
quantity  of  spirits,  this  unfortunately  produced  a  fever,  and  s|x*edily  ter¬ 
minated  his  existence,  we  are  sorry  lo  add,  in  the  very  extreme  of  wretch¬ 
edness,  jK-miry,  and  distress. 

‘  I'hus  departed  George  Morland  ! — that  remarkable  and  excellent 
master  of  his  art,  whose  professional  life,  contemplated  from  the  brilliant  ' 
side,  will  doubtless  prove  to  his  brethren  of  the  pallet,  that  however  in¬ 
spired  by  genius,  without  sedulous  application,  j)erlection  must  not  beex- 
piTted :  and  may  the  rising  generation  be  instructed  fn  n  his  fate,  that  V 
genius  itself,  however  original,  or  all  the  high  qualities  hiund  in  a  con¬ 
summate  artist,  will  never  shield  the  possessor  from  misery,  unless  ac¬ 
companied  by  that  prudence,  temperance,  and  integrity,  which  can  alone 
insure  respect,  esteem,  and  admiration  !’  pp.  4(),  47 • 


'riic  fiiendsltip  of  Mr.  Ilasscdl, and  his  respect  for  the  memory 
of  thiMlcparleii,  would  not  permit  him  to  extend  his  admonitory 
remarks,  hut  he  might  very  jtistiy  have  ttdded,  that  the  un¬ 
happy  snhiect  before  us  strikitigly  demonstrates  the  fatal  etfeets, 
both  to  an  and  artists,  of  that  dissolute  course  of  life  which  too 
often  daslies  with  a  delusive  glare  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced.  I  his  omission  we  siiall  endeavour  in  some  deijrec  to 
Mipply  ;  not  willmut  hopes  of  pointing  out  more  distinctly  the 
origin  of  those  errors,  the  distressful  termination  of  which  Mr, 
Hassell  has  so  feelingly  reeorderl. 

Folly,”  says  the  royal  sage,  is  bound  tip  in  the  heiirt  of  a 
child, ”yct  we  deny  not  that  many  youthful  indiscretions  may  be 
shaken  oil  in  riper  years;  nor  can  we  approve  of  almost  eii- 
tirelv  resirieiing  a  youth  from  all  intercourse  with  society,  except 
that  which  was  aetjnirc  d  by  stealth,  with  :i  few  boys  in  theneigh- 
homliood:  his  principal,  or  only  anuiscinent,  being  r/ rerz//:  on 
it  Suiti^mf  with  the  r)l(l  gentb'man,  his  father,  to  view  the  new 
buildings  in  the  vicitiity  of  'ioltetiham-eourt-road.'*  Coidd  the 
“  oUl  gentleman”  have  fotind  nothing  bc*ttor  in  that  viein  ity? 
.and  it  his  son’s  disposition  was  so  eccentric  as  he  ktiow  it  lo  he, 
did  he  not,  in  omitting  the  habit  of  religious  observances,  omit 
the  most  likely  means  of  restraining  it  ? 


“  The  dress  and  appearance  of  our  juvenile  hero,  w  bon  he  became  his 
own  m.ibti T,  were  characterized  by  die  most  w  himsical  display  of  ccccn- 
iiic,  and  even  ridiculous  habits, — tinical,  fantastical,  and  grotesque,  ia« 
thcr  than  n.iiural,  proper,  or  fashionable,  and  in  the  ver)'  extreme  of  fop- 
pivh  puppyism.  His  he.id,  w  hen  ornamented  agreeable  to  bis  own  taste, 
ini^hi  proj>crly  be  said  to  resemble  a  :snoit'-lnll,  (after  the  \tryjitie  and 
nKxlel  of  the  accomplished  Tipfy  Uoa,  of  glorious  dr.amaiic  me¬ 
mory.)  to  w  hich  was  attached,  as  an  api)cndagc,  a  short,  thick  tail,  nat 
unlike  a  painlcrs  brush.’’  p.  p. 
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Altcrwards  his  diTss  and  cipiipagc  changed  to  the  extreme  of 
licatncss  ;  and  scarcely  a  w  eek  elapse  d  but  he  spoiled  a  new  pair 
of  glovi's  and  leatliei  bieeehes.  p.  U7* 
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*•  At  tlie  time  Morland  resided  at  Pa;Ulington,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
at  the  very  summit  ot  his  merit,  and  also  of  his  extravagancies.  He 
kept  at  this  time  no  less  than  eight  saddle-horses  at  livery,  at  the  sign  of 
the  White  Lion,  opposite  to  his  house,  and  was  absurd  enough  to  wish 
to  be  considenxi  as  a  horse-dealer,  but  unfortunately  he  did  not  know* 
quid  hurturi  JWrent,  quid  mn^  —wherein  his  real  strength  lay. — Krc- 
ijiKUtly,  horses  for  which  to-day  he  would  give  a  purse  of  thirty  or  forty 
guineas,  he  would  sell  oil  the  day  following  for  half  that  sum,  or  perhaps 
for  less ;  but  as  the  honest  fraternity  of  horse-dealers  knew  their  man, 
und  would  take  his  note  at  two  months,  he  could  the  more  easily  indulge 
this  propensity,  and  appear  for  a  short  time  in  cash,  until  pay-day  came, 
d  hen  lo  !  a  picture  was  protiiK'cd  as  a  douceur  for  a  renewal  of  the 
notes.  Such  was  the  practice  until  he  had  accumulated  debts  to  an  enor- 
lous  amount,  and  brought  himself  to  the  brink  of  that  fatal  preciincc 
ifroni  whidi  he  fell 

•  Never  to  hope  ag>iin.* 

Tills  was  one  source  of  calamity  which  neither  his  industr)',  f(ir 
which  he  was  remarkable,  nor  his  talents,  which  were  ra  c  and  transcen- 
ilent,  were  by  any  nirans  adequate  to  counterpoise.  His  wine-merchant, 
[too,  who  was  a  gentleman  in  the  discounting  line,  would  sometimes  ob- 
:nn  a  picture  uorth  fifty  pounds  for  the  renewal  ot  a  bill.  Can  it  then 
be  wondered  at,  when  thus  beset  by  picture-dealers,  horse-dealers,  wine- 
incR'hants,  attorneys,  and  a  whole  string  of  <7  ceteras,  that  he  sliould  at 
lenmh  have  sunk  under  such  accumulated  burthens  of  misery  and  niis- 
Khief  ?  d'his  was  in  reality  the  fact ;  he  heaped  lolly  upon  folly  with  such 
•lire  rapidity,  that  a  fortune  often  thousand  pounds  per  annum  would  have 
proved  iiisurficiciil  for  the  support  of  his  waste  and  prodigality.”  pp. 
1-^/ ,  28. 

'  A  whimfieal  story  has  been  circulated  respecting  his  readiness  at 
indlng  out  rc'»uurccs,  and  which  wears  every  apparent  mark  of  aulhen- 
[ticiiy. 

“  UjKin  his  departing  from  Deal,  where  he  had  been  making  sketches 
i  f  the  coast,  he  returned  to  town  on  fcxit,  accompanied  by  his  brother  in- 
I  tw,  Mr.  Williiims.  the  engraver.  The  extravagant  humours  of  the  pre- 
eding  evening,  distressing  to  relate,  had  rendered  the  exchequer  penny- 
icss.  xMorl.and  felt  a  craving  ap|)etite  for  some  refreshment,  but  the  great 
lidieulty  was  how  to  procure  it.  Observing  a  low-buili  house  by  tlic 
road-side,  over  which  was  placed  an  animal  intended  for  a  bull,  Mor¬ 
land,  u  lio  was  seldom  at  a  loss  for  entering  a  public-house,  soon  intro¬ 
duced  himself,  and  under  pretence  of  enquiring  his  way,  expressed  his 
">urprize  to  the  landlord,  that  he  did  not  renew  his  sign,  which  time,  it 
.f‘‘nns,  had  nearly  dehiccd.  Boniface  allcdgcd  his  inability  to  get  it  re- 
I'alred  on  account  of  thecjiarge,  at  the  same  time  observing,  that  it]  was 
.  pood  enough  for  his  humble  dwelling  ;  but,  upon  Morland’s  oftcring  to 
l^aint  him  a  new  one  for  five  shillings,  he  immediately  acquiesced,  and 
-Smimiasioned  him  to  make  a  trial  of  his  skill.  Here,  however,  a  new 
lilficuliy  o('curred :  Morland  was  without  utensils,  which  could  not  be 
irocured  at  a  smaller  distance  than  Canterbury,  to  which  place  (not  with- 
>iit  some  didiculty)  the  landlord  was  pt^rsuaded  to  send.  In  the  mean 
^‘luc  the  travellers  had  bespoke  a  dinner,  and  had  c\haiblcd  several 
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pilclicrs  of  good  ale,  with  at  least  a  quantum  auflicit  of  spirits,  all  wbicil 
itHild  only  be  paid  lor  by  painting  the  sign. 

“  1  lie  reckoning,  liowever,  before  the  bull  was  bnished,  instead 
five  sliillings,  the  sum  contracted  tor,  had  increastd  to  tivi,  and  the  cln. 
grilled  landlord  reluctantly  sutfered  llie  travellers  to  depart  uixm  Ma. 
Lind's  explaining  who  he  was,  and  promising  to  call  and  pay  the  landlod 
at  a  future  day.”*  pp.  44,45. 


This  kind  of  conduct  naturally  produced  embarrassments,  an^ 
from  17t}.S  they  followed  in  a  cotUinued  series,  till,  notwilhstandiu^ 
bis  Niidden  and  fie(|ucnt  excursions  into  the  country,  lie  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  expe  ctation,  secured  within  the  rules  of  the  KiiigV 
iL'iich. 

“  Sunk  in  this  harathrumy  or  cavern  of  misery,  be  bad  thej 
fullest  latitude  for  indulging  the  intlucncc  of  rude  will; — sur-i 
roiiud(‘d  bv  the  very  lowest  of  llie  low, — by  dissipation  and  in- 
•lolciu'c  p.  41.  “  yet  even  here  he  could  earn  four  guineas  pe: 
day  and  hU  ihinU\  which  ]a>l  was  no  inconsiderable  article  fw 
(Morge,  who  used  to  ti[qde  and  paint  alternately."  p.  42. 

Morlaud  was  in  his  tcniiper,  peevish,  fretful,  and  vindictive; 
vices  not  iinaceoinpanied  by  pride,  which  in  many  instances  sutJ 
fered  uncxp(*et<‘d  and  provoking  mortinealion  :  and  ihougli  ii| 
was  notorious  tliat  he  was  in  eontlnemcnt,  yet  would  //e,  by  tb 
^u’l  .nission  of  a  day  rule,  ride  from  house  to  house  in  the  eountrt 
rotind  London,  wlierehe  would  strenuously/*  but  notalwaysef- 
leeiually,  coiitiadirt  the  reports  of  his  imprisonment.”  p.  43. 

Ill  was  so  void  of  com  age,  that  as  we  have  already  obserr-i 
<*ti,  lie  never  ventured  to  face  a  bull;  and  Mr.  Hassell  rclutfjj 
a  situy  w  bi(  h  had  lieen  told  of  Jiim,  rcspeeling  his  painting  the] 
p(*i  trail  of  his  dttul  child \  l»y  aibrming,  fii*st,  that  he  never  liad 
child;  and,  secondly ,  that  noUidy,  accptainied  with  his  timidilyJ 
could  suppo>e,  that  he  would  enter  a  room  where  he  kntwv  llicitj 
Was  a  coifisc. 

Some  persons  are  apt  to  (piote  a  proverb,  from  which  lh€j| 
would  infer  the  possibility  of  a  dissipated  individual  being  ^uo 
niairs  eic.'iny  but  liis  own  that  sueli  a  character  can  e.vist  wc 
do  iu»t  be  lieve;  but,  if  it  ever  did  exist,  the  hero  of  this  pcH 
lorinaiice  was  not  that  charaeler.  Wc  bnd,  by  M  r.  Hassell’s  a^j 
count,  that  ‘  Mr.  Irvine,  an  early  acipiaiiiiancc  of  Moiland,  im 
very  short  snare  of  time  finished  his  career  in  lliis  world  ; 
was,  to  Use  tin*  expression  of  Morland  himself,  the  Jiist  man 
rrer  killed'  by  liquor.  Another  is  mentioned  in  the  note 


•  Uj>on  his  arrival  in  town,  Morland  related  this  adventure  at  the  H( 
in-the-Wall,  in  Mf-et-street,  and  the  singularity  ot  the  story  induced y 
gentleman  who  had  conceived  tlie  highest  opinion  of  the  artist’s  compos 
CaiiK,  to  kft  otf  privately  towards  Canterbury,  in  quest  of  tlic  Bull,  Wrbk** 
Lc  purchased  gi  the  landlord  fur  ten  guineas. 
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li*.  '  uiio  fell  a  sacrifice  in  following  the  excesses  of  liis  com- 
Juinion*  (Moilanil);  anli  l6  lliek*  trophies  of  his  dishonour  wc 
mi^ht  add  many  more. 

Siu  li  were  the  friendships  and  the  enjoyments  of  Morland, 
and  liis  brutal  associates;  we  earnestly  wish  lio  parallel  debase¬ 
ment  could  lx?  found  in  more  exultecf  situations;  and  that  tbet 
walks  of  fashion,  and  the  seats  of  learning,  nresented  no  namet 
which  excite  equal  pity  and  contempt ;  yet  the  man  who  should 
renounce  these  degrading  excesses  for  the  happiness  and  hopes  pf 
I'hristianity,  is  to  be  stigmatized  as  a  madinan,  a  dupe,  o**  »  fu- 
nalic,  and  insulted  with  all  the  opprobrious  epithets  tiiat  ig¬ 
norance  and  vice  ever  pelted  at  wisdoi’i  and  virtue  ! 

'I'hus  it  ap|>ears,  from  the  memoirs  uiider  perieial,  that  the  per¬ 
sonal  character  of  this  eminent  painter  was  a  compound  of  deceit; 
foppery,  meailness,  prodigality,  fretfulness,  malice,  cowardice,  in¬ 
toxication,  and  oven  of  assassination  ;  not  assassination  by  the 
dagger,  or  the  stiletto,  but  by  Hoods  of  deleterious  liquor,  under- 
niiiiiug  the  coustitution  of  his  friends.  On  such  a  man  hud  the 
bounty  of  heaven  liestowed  taste,  with  all  its  sensibilities  ;  genius, 
with  all  its  vivacity;  industry,  with  every  opportunity  of  assuring 
its  utmost  rewards,  eoinhined  with  mueli  of  that  eelehrity  w  hich 
giaiihes  the  very  soul  of  an  artist,  and  while  he  labours  to  wea¬ 
riness,  renders  him  inseiisihle  of  toil;  ^ 

If  to  these  excellent  ’qualities,  he  had  united  those  still  more 
exeelleiit,  self-knowleilge  and  self-controiil,  modesty,  chastity, 
humanity,  lienevolei’ce, niid,  tosay  all  in  one  word,  [)iety,  to  how* 
imicli  gr(‘ater  advantage  might  his  character  have  appeared,  not 
only  as  a  nian,  hut  as  an  artist!  Llis  pecuniary  diltieiilties,  and 
nuMUnl  disordiT,  eoulil  init  but  atleet  his  productions,  llis 
nuiid  enfeebled  by  inlemperanee,  his  hand  tuged  by  immediate 
iu*e(>biiit*s,  he  was  incapable  of  eoneeiving  with  that  felicity, and 
lbii''hiug  with  that  diligence,  which  might  justly  be  e.xpected 
horn  his  supiM'ior  abilities. 

The  irn  gularities  of  the  artist  not  only  injure  liis  own  prolcs- 
auial  talents,  hut  ilegradehis  all  in  public  C'llmation,  and  bring 
•*ven  g<*niiis  itself  into  eonten.pt.  i'hosc  who  ;ii<»  iTlcfte  aeeus- 
toinrd  to  judge  than  to  feel,  will  despise  the  vivaeitv  which  seemS 
nievitahly  linked  with  vice  and  misfoituno;  iind  win*n  it  indiuro4 
*'*unina!  habits,  it  iu>ily  merits  the  sevr  iily  of  ^areasiii,  which 
olten  a<^ailcil  and  exa^iper.in'd  .Nioiland. 

(•00(1  manneis  can  tolerate  ia»  insult,  wliatevcr  be  the  sta¬ 
tion  ot  tl)f!  ortencler;  nor  are  tlie  public  morals  to  lx*  iraiis- 
hre«:;e(i  \\ini  imptmitv,  wiieiheror  not  the  iieusgii'-M)!’  he  ame¬ 
nable  to  ilu*  !uws  ot’  iiis  eoiuitiy.  There  will  never  be  wanting, 
n  •ei:nlated  and  polished  soeituv,  those  jndieitujs  observers,  wlios*? 
<  e-Kur'*<  .ire  of  all  things  to  bo  tireaded  and  avoided  :  and  as  tbe 
^udv  L’V  the  p.nnuiaee  ol  *he  ''idici'jiH,  ;uid 

n.  *  ‘  .N  n  ^ 
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only  in  pollshefl  society,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  tl 
welfare,  if  not  to  their  very  existence,  that  their  professors 
Bionstraie,  by  their  personal  conduct,  the  compatibility  of 
iiius  with  viiiue. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  deeply  regret,  that  tlic  taste  of  an^ 
amateur  should  kad  him  to  degrade  the  very  art  which  he 
tronizcs;  and  we  cannot  hut  think  that  many  of  Mr.  Morlandi 
had  habits  became  rivet  led  beyond  removal,  by  tlic  misforlni 
in  early  lile.  of  nu'eting  with  a  noble  patron,  in  whose  comiuii 
sions  decency  and  modesty  liad  no  share. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  volume  before  ns,  is  occupk 
with  an  account  of  Morland’s  performances;  and  especially  c?| 
those  which  compose  the  “  Gallery,*'  now  exhibiting  under  thy 
artist's  name.  These  are  conveyed  in  a  lively  style,  and  whaij 
ever  else  they  may  he,  they  arc  not  tedious.  T  hey  arc  too  supeij 
ficial  to  appear  before  our  readers;  though  some  of  their  priueiplt 
are  evidently  drawn  from  nature.  Nor  could  they  he  of  advai 
tage  to  il)o:c  wlvi  have  not  inspected  tlie  pictures,  or  the 
graved  copies;  aud  perhaps  when  they  have  drawn  suhicieut  a:-| 
teptioii  to  the  complete  collection  of  Morland's  works  on  sail 
at  Mr.  Cundee’s,**  they  have  answered  the  principal  purpose 
the  writer  and  pnhli>hcr. 

Jn  pp.  Kid— 177.  we  have  a  list  of  this  painter’s  prodnetionv 
so  far  as  they  are  known  to  Mr.  11.,  distinguishing  their  forms aiK 
sizes,  and  those  which  have  been  engraved,  ll  is  supposed  thas 
his  whole  works  aj'.iount  to  4000. 

We  acknowledge  tliat  we  have  received  entertainment  frOJr, 
!\lr.  If  as-eliV  work.  1  i(‘  delights  in  a  little  bit  of  foreign  languawJ 
and  must  liavc  been  eonseions  of  the  dashing  style  in  which  lit 
writes.  1 1  is  priulenee  lh(*refore  should  have  suhiniltcd  his  inanu- 
script  to  some  fir  lullv  monitor,  whose  remarks  miglit  liave  it 
dticed  tho-c  passages  wifich  need  it,  within  llu' limits  of  coinmc 
sense,  and  fl:o  apprcheie i; »n  of  otdinary  intclN  cts.  \V  ill  he  del 
ns  the  lavour  of  translating  the  following  [»aragia[>li  of  his  pr 
lace  int(>  I'.ngiish  f 


“  Thr  writer,  (hrrcti*re,  res!K*ctfully  submits  his  work  to  the  rt^entk 
of  .in  impartial  public,  ami  rests  upon  their  eaadonr  for  a  patronage 
has  M  iluKnt?lv  emk‘a\oiircd  to  obtain,  and  in  which,  In  producing  a  siitt-l 
portion  ot  entertainment,  and  sonu*  instruction,  should  he  have  beensej 
h'rttinatf:  .i>  (o  .succeed,  eanunt  fail  of  beimi  b/  grateful  remcmin 

if  li'y'  hig'ijst  acLQjnpiislud''  p.  vii. 


In  p.  -r.  1.  J.  he  Iris  charaettnized  Mr.  Morland,  tlm  elder, 
wH  arii-t  of  .'iM  *  lesp^etahiliiy,  or  secondary  importance,  b 
I.  K-  h«®  is  eonslilereil  as  an  artist  of  repute,  and  liis  wurhj 

uii'cb  a  J:  lired. 

••  udvkc  Mr.  If.  that  Nc  su/tor  ultra  crepidam,”  p.^  103.  i 
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not  tntin :  artd  that  "  Ed  /o(io)  anche  son  i7  plttrrc,”  p.  109.  i« 

jiot  halian. 

He  has  adopted  the  vulgar  aeeonht  of  the  death  of  Corregio, 
p.  j().  It  is  toancled  in  error;  that  painter  lived  in  reputation, 
and  4lie<l  no  such  sudden  death. 

The  plates  have  merit,  but  the  chalk  engravings  do  not  cc^ual 
Moi  land’s  skclehes. 

Art.  XII.  •tins  to  Dhsetiting  Mifiistfrs,  and  to  Students  for  the  Ministry, 

troin  the  Kev.  Job  Orton,  with  notes  explanatory  ahd  biographical;  to 
which  are  prefixed  Menu/irs  of*  hi*  Lite.  By  S.  Palmer.  Xx>ngiaau 
and  Co.  Lt)ndon.  pp.  b\o.  price  Ss.  1806. 


IT  is  not  dillieult  to  discover  the  reasons  why  the  epistolary* 
writings  of  eminent  men  have  been  preserved  with  care,  ahd 
are  periistd  witii  avidity.  While  a  |H*tty  curiosity  takes  pleasure 
in  deteeiing  the  secrets  of  private  life,  irne  friendship  wishes  to 
iHCoinc  familiar  with  departed  merit;  and  the  general  respect  en- 
teriaiiiecl  for  a  person  of  solid  sense,  and  excellent  character,  is 
for  the  most  part  fell  toward  tiie  productions  of  his  pen.  Such 
tot»  is  tlie  detached  nature  of  letter  writing,  that  every  one  may 
find  soinetbing  in  it  which  interests  and  amuses  him.  The  detail 
of  trivial  incidents  will  gratify  the  sn|)erficial  reader,  and  the  dis¬ 
play  of  original  thought  will  recreate  the  mind  of  the  severer 
student. 

'1  he  advantage,  however,  which  arises  from  an  extensive 
hetv  of  topics,  is  not  to  he  expected  in  the  volumes  before  us, 
as  the  letters  were  addressed  exclusively  to  ‘‘dissenting  minister# 
and  students/’  on  subjects  which  ehicHy  relate  to  tlie  circum- 
.M  rihed  sphere  of  their  engagements.  'I’o  give  them  greater  in- 
tOK’si,  the  Kditor  has  prefixed  an  account  of  ]VI  r.  Orton's  life, 
and  intrrspei'sed  explanatory  notes  throughout  the  work,  at  the 
close  of  which  there  is  an  appendix,  containing  accounts  of 
three  distinguished  divines.’*^ 

rhe  corn  sjHmdence  of  onr  deceased  author  ahoutuls  with 
much  (‘xcellent  advice,  the  result  of  long  experience;  and  the 
cautions  and  directions  it  offers,  may  .he  eminently  serviceable 
to  that  class  of  [lersons,  whose  temptations,  defects,  and  duties 
are  minutely  ^letaiU*<l.  There  are  some  disclosures  of  private 
character  which  ought  to  have  been  suppressed. 

Highly  appreciating  that  candour  uliich  Christian  principles 
inspire,  we  think  nevertheless  that  Mr.  O.  has  occasionally 
vcnuired  into  an  extreme,  and  led  his  correspondents  to  conclude, 
that  hiscl-.aiity  toward  the  persons  of  those  who  were  hostile  to 
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thf  prruliarities  of  evanc;t:liciil  doctrine,  was  Wendcnl  witll  a  ifi 
src«‘ ot  attaciiinoiU  U)  their  sentiments.  To  this  cause,  we 
is  also  to  b#*  itscnb<*d  that  equiv(»ral  statement  ot  relink 
opinions  wliirli  si>me  of  ns  have  heard  from  his  pulpit, 
that  want  of  derision  which  in  n  few  instances  blemished  lii| 
f  ondiict.  It  is  with  pleasure*,  however,  that  we  tinil  him  (in  ll^j 
Idih  letter  of  the  Isl,  vol.)  givin|;  scope  to  helter  feelings,  am, 
sp<  akiiig  with  that  freedom  wliieli  iistially  accompanies  firm  C( 
vieiitm.  I  sic  no  necessary  connc-\i(m  between  calvinistk 
s«*iitimenis,  and  zealous  useful  labours:  but  I  have  long  ohservi 
with  great  surprize,  that  our  orthodox  hrctltnn  in  the  churd* 
and  amon:;  the  Dissenters,  are  in  general  most  serious  and  a^ ; 
tive  in  their  ministry;  and  those  of  freer  prim'iples  more  indo-J 
lent  and  languid.  1  have  met  with  lew  exceptions  in  the  con., 
pass  of  iny  acipiaintance,  1  do  deliberately  think,  that  tht^ 
more  persons  enter  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  gos|H*l,  and  th|^ 
>?reater  rej^aid  they  pay  to  the  siieritice  of  ('hiist  and  the  iiv 
riuences  of  ilie  Sjilrit,  the  more  tlu‘ir  own  piety  will  inereast',  aik 
the  more  zealous  they  will  be  to  d(»  good  to  tlie  souls  of  others/?; 

It  is  lun  an  easy  task  fully  to  reconcile  this  paragraph  with  pan^^ 
oi  hnter  (k^.  V(*l.  o.  We  ‘  r('S|)eef  the  learning  and  the  integriu^ 
<d  a  Soeinian,  hut  cannot  vie  w  Ins  n  nimeialron  of  emolument  to 
the  s«ike  of  his  principles,  as  a  sudtcitml  reason  for  holding  him  ii 
rtjual  xrnct ation  with  tlu*  perseeiiied  and  martyred  confessors  ol 
purer  (IcH'trines.  'I’he  justice  of  the  siiitimrnl  which  Mr.  Ortoi 
••.\[»ie«;ses  at  the  close  of  the  (piolation  wo  have  given,  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  observation.  On  a  survey  of  the  most  lalmrious  Di-f 
viiu*s,  from  the  ♦  arHe«<t  ages  of  the  church  to  the  present  pt'riixif 
it  appears  that  by  far  the  greatest  share  of  .success  has  hem! 
allotted  to  tlh>se  who  have  addresseil  fh(*ir  aiuru'r'.ccs  in  clear  anfl 
intclli^ihle  tfiins  on  the  peculiar  truths  ot  the  gjs]>eh  Hut 
vhen  th('  statement  of  these  has  t>een  dark  and  duluous,  the 
sphere  of  usefulness  has  gradually  eoiitraeted,  ami  tiie  degree 
of  it  tliminislied.  Nor  can  this  want  of  elfecl  he  aitrk 
biited  t4>  a  iletieieiicv  of  taleiit  or  exenion,  in  many  who  hart 
trodden  the  middle  path,  hut  it  amounts,  at  least,  to  a  presump¬ 
tive  proof,  liial  such  indecision  is  not  calculated  to  aci!omplisli 
the  groat  <’11(1  of  tliclr  sacred  otfiee,  which  is  (in  the  words  of  in- 
sniiation)  to  win  souls  to  Christ. 

We  have  t  >teemed  it  our  duty  to  guard  our  readers  again<j 
tliis  tiiiira  fiitilitu  rlfri^  in  matters  of  religion,  which  tlu*  rc^ 
peeiahle  (  ditor  of  tlu  sc  volumes  too  strongly  ix commends ;  \H 
\\i*  hesitate  iu»t  to  say,  that  serious  collegians  and  preaehen 
inav  rtap  valuable  instrneilon  from  the  letters  of  Orton;  and  il 
if'.ey  relleet  how  mneii  inl'cliief  has  arisen  to  tlie  religious  world 
Iron  a  faiic  ami  excessive  caudour,  which  lie  and  iiiaiiy  of  !«> 
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mortliv  contrinpiKane«  indulged,  tliey  will  be  llkelv  to  dcrivt 
w  isdom  not  merely  Irom  his  excellences,  but  troui  his  detects. 
'Mie  attempt  to  u..ile  error  and  truth  in  mutual  friendship,  has 
been  made  under  ihe  most  favourable  circumstances;  the  latter, 
we  believe,  has  always  bi‘en  a  sufferer,  and  frequently  a  sacrilice. 
It  is  this  iheorelical  lukewarmness  that  has  proved  a  more  sue* 
cessful  t*nemv  to  the  church,  than  all  the  tury  ot  tyranny  and 
persecution. 


Art.  XI 11.  Letters  from  Paraguay  :  describing  the  Settlements  of  Monte 
Video  and  Ituenos  Ayres  ;  the  Presidencies  ot  Kioja  Minor,  Noinbrtj 
de  Dios,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  John,  bcc.  &c.  By  John  Constansc  Da>ir, 
Ksej.  bvo.  pp.  2^2.  Price  58.  Robinson,  London.  1805. 

'liriH'l'HKR  these  letters  were  dietated  in  I’aragimy,  or  ma* 
^  ^  nuiaetnred  nearer  iiome,  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to 
deeide.  \W  arc  ex|>ecied  to  spea^  of  their  merits,  and  tlie.se  we 
must  eonfe>s  il  recpiires  some  |H'rspica<  ity  to  discover.  Paraguay 
woulil,  imh^ed,  he  an  interesting  theme  in  the  hands  of  some  ineii^ 
ulio  would  twamine  with  the  keen  and  discriminating  eye  of 
.M  ii  ncc,  its  vegclahle.  mineral,  and  moral  features;  but  il  signiiieft 
little  whence  the  ignorant  and  the  su[>erlicial  date  their  letters, 
’file  mere  scum  of  any  man’s  mind  is  unworthy  of  preservation; 
neither  should  we  ♦  vpect  iroin  the  quintessence  of  the  present 
writer's  knowledge  a  very  high  intellectual  treat;  for  in  spite  of 
the  pains  taken  to  convince  ns  that  he  has  drawn  from  the  first 
:lassieal  s<uir<*es  of  this  country,  w  e  are  persuaded  neither  O^forti 
lor  Westminster  would  feel  compelled  by  his  testimonials  toowQ 
the  kindred  he  claims.  Wholly  ignorant  of  every  science  tha| 
Iniglii  be  useful  in  sindi  a  situation,  he  furnishes  no  gratification  to 
furiosity  or  research,  and  no  graces  of  language  to  repay  the 
hostage  of  hi>  leiiers.  The  six  former  Ix'ur  the  dale  of  New  York^ 
vbeuce  the  writer  says  lie  sailed  for  Botany  Bay,  but  was  com- 
K'lled  by  a  violeiii  storm  to  pul  into  Buenos  Ayres,  where  lie  was 
vkeu  iij  of  a  fever,  w  hich  for  a  lime  deprived  him  of  his  reason, 
lay  wc  give  this  as  a  charitable  apology  for  tlie  prolaneness 
hl«  h  s  nuetiines  pollutes  liis  pages?  Lrdl  nt  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
owfuied  by  the  jealousy  with  whirli  the  Spanish  government 
‘cwsiiu  Lnglishman,  the  letter-writer  is  said  to  Imve  found  it 
Mivenh  tii  lo  assmiie  the  habit  of  a  noviciate  of  the  order  of  St. 
Jommic,  in  whose  convent  he  was  ItHiged.  1’hus  we  are  taught 
b  aeeouiii  for  the  opportunity  which  he  enjoyetl  of  ntteiMing 
P»e  talhcis  of  iht*  mission  to  tlie  settlement  of  Kioja  Minor,  on 
■«'  Uivor  Plata.  Much  designed  proiiiiiience  is  given  to  an  ac!- 
juni  ot  a  revolution,  which  was  ellev'^^d  at  this  place,  hv  the  in- 
lenee  of  freiieh  principles  u|)on  dn*  disconienlcd  inind.s  of 
**‘^v’u-injnrcd  Indians^  and  which  succeeded  in  tstabli^Lirc’ 
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at  least  for  a  lime,  a  kind  of  Jesuitical  republic  independent  of 
Spain. 

VVe  shall  make  our  extract  from  the  description  of  this  place, 
as  it  contains  some  notices  of  ihe  Jesuits,  aiul  ilicir  empire  in 
Paraguay,  which  h;is  excited  much  inleicst  in  iliose  who  read 
with  discernment  the  historv  of  man. 

This  is  to  mr  another  proof  of  tlic  great  policy  snd  depth  of  thought 
of  those  ccdcsiastical  inonarchs  ;  for  i  cannot  txjiisider  them  in  any  other 
light,  'riicir  plans  were  laid  with  amaxing  iudgment.  anti  attended  wiih 
unexampled  success;  and  as  Mo^es  let!  the  Israelites  for  forty  years 
through  the  wilderness  of  Canaan  to  eoiujnest  and  the  utter  abolition 
ot  surrounding  nations,  so  wouhi  the  Jesuits,  as  soon  as  iliey  had  found 
t!ie  youths  of  the  tribe  they  governed  w'ere  ihoruugidy  initiated  in  the 
discipline  of  war,  and  ihost'  of  niaturer  years  as  well  grounded  in  ihfi 
theory  of  governing  aovl  preserving  tliose  arts  they  had  so  caretully 
Urn  taught.  'I'hc  holy  lathers  would,  like  the  law  giver  ot  old,  have 
conducted  them  to  triumph  over  their  proud  opprt'ssors,  and  the  dissrdutc 
invaderN  of  their  native  plains.  An  eeclesiastieal /  (^iiierarehyj 
would  then  h;rve.  been  established,  and  a  pojK:  electt'il  to  supciiniend  the 
whole.  I  luiard  this  conjecture  frt)in  concurring  eirrinusianecw  which  I 
daily  hear  of,  notwithstanding  every  tongue  is  enjoined  in  .siie.ice  as  to 
lIio.se  pnni('ulars  j  hut  things  will  t>ut  at  times,  in  spite  ot  prohibitions. 

**  \\V,  continued  sailing  about  three  leagues  to  the  south-west,  when 
we  W'ere  .jgreenbly  surjjribeil  by  the  stiund  of  martial  music,  which  drew 
nearer  as  we  advanced  ;  when  (»ur  baUi  taking  a  slKir[>  turn  lound  a  ])oint 
ot  land  thick  set  with  trees  of  the  most  eiiliveaiing  verdure,  W'e  were  pre¬ 
sented  w  ith  a  scene  the  most  pleasing  and  romantic  that  can  well  be  inva- 
gfHv^d.  riie  presidency  ojKUed  to  our  aiglit,  and  presented  at  once  a  view 
frilly  grand  and  picturesque.  The  siiore  was  lineil  with  people,  tlie  Ixillij 
were  ringiiig,  and  the  nulitary  baiul,  a.^si'.icvl  by  a  tr{)()p  ot  choi.isiefi, 
welconied  our  arrival.  \\\*  in.iUrvruiiciy  landed,  and  were  received  with 
fcarti  of  joy  by  our  veutrable  .aqierior,  father  PabU),  who  had  remaiiird 
here  for  tin-  sole  purpose  of  personaliv  resigning  the  power  to  lather  lier* 
naudez.  Wc  then  prot  et  ded  to  the  cbnreli,  wliere  we  had  holy  wata 
presented  to  us  by  the  good  (>a?»it)r.  The  major-general  of  the  little  arnif 
trained  in  this  luighbouiliood  came  with  the  corrigidnre,  the  fiscal,  nni 
his  fenienies,  to  pay  their  comulimenis  of  eongraiulation  :  indcf.d  thf 
whole  community  appe,ireil,  Irom  ilieir  numbers,  to  be  cnlb  cied  u>g(lhd 
for  the  same  reaM^n.  I'he  prayers  of  the  church  were  sur.g  in  a  mojl  in- 
chanting  maniu  r  by  the  young  Indians,  who  still  retain  the  same  mode  of 
pt  iforming  divine,  sci  vuv  as  that  established  by  the  Jesuits.  They  were 
all  very  lu  aily  dre.ssed  in  wliilc  surplices,  .and  the  church  with  its  orni* 
ments  was  neat  in  the  extreme.  It  is  a  large  but  not  bdty  building,  nl  beau* 
tiiul  H  hiic  stone,  u  iih  a  centre  and  two  aisles,  rather  tastefully  fitted  up.  | 
**  ihe  public  stov* house  is  in  the.  ce!itre  (^t  the  town;  it  is  one  .stop 
h^'jh,  very  long  .uul  wide,  dividt  d  into  several  ,apartments,  s<»  contrived  !> 
p*  reeiive  <vtiv  dnleient  .uiale  for  use  or  barter.  Formerly  this  8lor^ 
house  was  i  nJc  r  the  sole,  legulation  of  the  rector,  and  by  him  only 
the  produce  pirti  oned  out  to  the  ditVerent  families;  but  now  tlie  Sp.inisi 
co.ninar.d  »nt  <  I  iiins  a  shaic  in  the  dislribiiiiou.  How  far  this  may  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  od  I  will  not  take  upon  pic  to  say;  but  1  will  just  give 
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A  inght  sketch  of  the  Jesuits*  manner  of  regulating  these  matters  when 

fhry  possessed  an  uncontrollctl  authority. 

All  the  prmluct  ot  ilte  year,  such  as  corn,  maize,  fruits,  wo<J,  and 
cotton  i  all  artkSes  for  barter,  and  in  fact  every  thing  the  district  arforded, 
was  brought  to  these  magazines,  where  proper  olHcers  were  appointed  to 
receive  them,  who  took  cciHint  of  ev  ery  particular,  which  was  registered, 
together  wi.h  the  names  of  the  |)crsons  w  ho  delivered  them,  and  the  day. 
No  individual  was  allowed  to  keep  any  thing  in  his  own  house  save  the 
necessary  quantity  .of  corn,  vvhicb  on  the  first  of  every  month  was  deli¬ 
vered  to  each  family  itt  proportion,  according  to  the  number  of  which  it 
consisted  ;  and  in  ilic  same  manner  they  received  all  other  kinds  of  pro¬ 
vision.  Everyday  a  certain  number  of  cattle  w'crc  blaughtcrcd  for  the 
inhabitants,  u  hich,  when  killed,  were  taken  to  the  store-house,  where 
the  officers  attended  to  deliver  the  stated  ouaiility  to  the  master  or  mis- 
tr<‘ss  of  each  family  ;  and  if  at  any  tiuie  lliey  liad  occasion  for  iikmc  than 
the  general  allowance  it  was  immediately  given  them,  but  nothing  was 
suffered  to  be  wasted.  In  like  manner  they  were  supplied  with  Clothes  j 
for  all  the  cotton  they  spun  and  wove,  or  any  other  article  which  they 
manufactured— and  they  always  w'cre,  and  are  still,  verv*  iiuiustriouii^ 
was  as  soon  as  finished  taken  to  the  public  stock,  and  at  certain  periods  of 
die  year  every  family  received  its  proper  quantity  of  apparel ;  and  as  the 
.irticlcs  were  all  wiiiioui  distinciiou  of  one  f  ashion  and  colour,  there  could 
not  poi.sibly  be  any  paitialily  observed  in  the  distribution  of  them.  The 
ofticers  and  chiefs  were,  uidy  distinguishable  from  the  rest  by  a  chain 
round  the  neck,  a  white  waud,  a  feather,  fan,  or  some  such  simple  pecn- 
linriiy.  'I’herc  were,  and  still  are,  two  hospitals  for  the  sick — one  for  the 
men,  the  other  for  the  women ;  where  as  soon  as  any  one  is  taken  ill  he 
is  immediately  cxjnveyed,  as  none  remain  ill  in  their  own  houses.  E'ach 
hospital  lias  a  l.iy-broilu*r  to  attend  it,  who  is  well  skilled  in  surgery  aUd 
physic,  and  Ins  several  assistants  under  him.’*  pp.  14().  2 Id— 222.  •  *  - 

From  the  frequent  hints  of  the  uncertain  temure  by  wUicli  Spa¬ 
nish  Amerira  is  now  held,  and  the  alhirinc!;  inutives  held  out  to 
Hiit  ain,  to  snatch  tin*  golden  sceptre  of  Mexico  and  IVru  iVoui 
hand-*  loo  feeble  to  sway  it  long  over  the  iustly  iudignaiu  natives, 
we  may  sus[iect  that  the  object  of  ibis  publicution  is  to  direct  our 
atteulion  to  an  expedition,  vvbicb  is  but  too  congenial  willi  the 
a/tri  surra  fa  UK’S.  A  scheme  so  replete  with  peril  and  with  hope, 
requires  to  be  [ircviously  di^eus'<ed  by  abler  minds  than  iha^ 
vvhieh  dictated  the  letters  from  l^araguay. 

Fit  her  to  aceomit  for  the  abnq*t  teriniiuiiion  of  the  letters,  or  to 
give  an  air  of  truth  to  a  questionable  story,  we  are  informed,  that 

‘'  After  his  return  to  Buenos  Ayjes,  it  is  certain  that  he  went  to  Coo- 
crpiioii,  in  Chili ;  as  he  was  last  licard  of  from  that  pl.icc,  in  the  year 
*.  but  \vl>ether  he  lost  hi!»  life  in  any  insurrection  of  the  natives,  or 
was  imprisoned  by  the  gov“riiment  in  consequence  of  Lis  correspondence 
being  detected,  is  unknowm.*’  p.  vii. 

cannot  jicrceive  any  just  motive  that  could  exist  for  pid>- 
lulling  iliese  letter*,  it  was  wludiy  useless  to  print  lliem,  if  fu!- 
jtiiious, b(-caust‘  they  contain  almost  iiolliiiig  to  amuse;  if  tiac,  bcj 
,^ceubc  they  coiitaiii  as  little  to  iustruei. 


^  Bclsliaiu*!  Sermon.  6S1 

10  have  bren  conducted  by  an  appeal  to  evidence,  and  not 
tv'calling  ihi^  doctrine  true,  and  that  erroneous. 

'  Pul  snpi»osing  the  propositions  li^d  been  in  ilic  most  uncxccp- 
^onablc  torin,  still  they  appear  to  us  to  be  1‘ulile.  Three  good 
frticts  arc  held  up  as  following  Unitarian  principle^,  VN’hat  arc 
cv  ^  Would  God  he  .  iore  gloritiod,  Chrisl  more  honoured,  or 
L'  sahation  of  sinners  more  promoted?  VV ould  Christians  he 
lore  spiritually  minded,  zealous,  disinterested,  or  hene\olent? 
iir  author  published  a  sermon  several  years  since,  in  wliich  he 
mured  to  assert  some  such  things  as  these  :  but  since  that  lime 
ha>  publicly  declared  in  hehalt  oCliimselt’,  and  all  other  Uiii- 
riaiis,  that  ‘  they  will  n<.»t  trcNpass  upon  the  holt/  ground.’  Tiic 
ader  ilieref’ore  may  cxjiect  that  whatever  advanUigcs  Unt^tnia- 
isiii  possesses,  it  will  never  more  pretend  to  be  favourable  to 
i/mrss.  Put  It  i  us  liear  them — 

1st.  ‘Pv  ombiaeing  this  doeirine  we  should  clear  away  the  rnb- 
Isli  ot’mueh  iisi  less  controversy.’  That  much  useless  conn oversy 
IS  existed  in  the  Christian  world,  there  can  he  no  douhr,  hut 
lal  what  has  eoneeriied  the  divinity  and  atonement  ol*  Christ 
desi  iving  ot*  that  name,  we  have  no  other  pior)t  than  Mr.  P’s 
'ertion.  Ciianliiig  however  tlial  some  parts  even  ot*  that  e<»n- 
iversy  have  been  u>clcss,  (and  it’  they  were  on  rjiiestions  stated 
’  Ml.  U.  they  must  havr*  ht'oii  worse  than  useless)  yet  it  may 
•  r|ucslM)ne{|  wheilu  r  me  remedy  he  prescribes  he  proper.  hVw 
crsoiis  would  wish  to  remove  a  pain  in  the  head  by  the  ap- 
lieation  of  the  gitiliorine.  And  to  what  does  the  argnmeiiC 
Iter  all  amount  ?  *  if  yon  will  all  become  of  our  minds,  our  dif* 
icnt:i;s  vvlll  beat  an  end.’  'IViie,  but’ the  same  may  lu.*  said  oii 
)e  other  siile  ;  and  that  vvhieh  applies  alike  to  both  sales  pioves 
o;hing  for  eiih«*r. 

'Jiid  “  It  would  relieve  tlu*  mind  fiotn  intteh  painful  einhar- 
s^inein ;  a  practical  tiinitatian  must  always  l>e  iii  an  uncjisy 
^ate  ot  mind."  Ot  the  truth  ot  this  assertion  we  are  uiuonseious ; 
^ml  we  ought  to  kt;ow  ourselves  better  ilian  Mr.  P.  ean  know 
i.  \N  e  may  lioin  jienee  liowcvcr  conclude  with  (  ertaiiity,  that 
ben  Mr.  P.  was  a  trinitarian,  he  was  always  uneasy,  and  that 
le  sentiments  which  he  ascribes  to  liinitaiians  were  once  tiis 
AH.  He  assigned  to  the  Father,  it  seems,  ‘  all  the  stern  and 
rrihle  altiihutes  of  deity,  and  to  the  Son  all  the  milder  glories 
t  the  divine  nature  :  the  former  engrossed  llic  whole  of  his  fear, 
id  the  latter  the  w  liole  of  his  love.  All  liis  acts  of  worship  too 
ere  scones  of  confusion  and  perpU  vity!*  Wo  only  say,  if  things 
l^eie  so,  Mr.  P.  has  tully  aetjuilted  himseli  ul  one  ehaige  at  least 
^hich  his  old  Irieiuls  may  have  brought  against  him,  inimcdv, 
unit  ot  having  deserted  the  iriilli.  It  would  be  didicult  to  decide 
iibcthor  the  imtioiis  he  has  reliin|uisned,  or  those  wliioli  In?  bus 
{labraced,  be  moM  averse  from  the  doelilue  of  the  ^^criptures. 


’FhoTTipsoirs  Sfrmnn. 


nd.  *  It  would  preclude  many  objections  against  the  CliristhilK  | 
religion,  and  tend  to  facilitat#*  its  reception  in  the  world 
\vi?  nave  often  been  told  before  ;  but  do  facts  favour  the  assertion!^^^ 
We  have  heard  of  no  nccessions  to  Christianity  by  means  of 
•vstein.  We  have  beard  of  twosclvies  from  other  denominations'll  ! 
and  there  mni/  have  been  deists  who  become  I  nitarian  C'hrist.i^^K' 
iaiis,  but  wc  have  not  beard  of  any.  On  l!te  other  hand,  we 
frequently  heard  of  Cnitarians  becoming  deists.  Dr. 
used  U)  reckon  Cuitarians  very  numerous;  but  Mr.  B.  express^ 
his  fear  that  *  titcy  hoar  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  gene- 
ral  body  of  hc*Hrvers.*  It  is  possible  their  luimbers  of  late  yean  I 
may  have  been  considerably  diminished.  If  so,  we  are  i^ersuaded  c. 
it  will  he  found,  on  e\aminati(Mi,  that  not  the  trinitarians, 
hut  the  deists,  have  thinned  their  tanks.  It  is  true  there  lias 
now  and  then  ati  individual,  who  convinced  of  bis  lost  eondilioo  gj  jj 
as  a  sinner,  has  found  rest  for  bis  soul  in  the  doctrine  of  tbt  * 
atonement;  but  lliere  have  been  few  of  ibis  description,  to  many  Jif 
oftbeotluM*.  dwln 


IV)  conclude,  while  Mr.  B.  properly  warns  bis  bearers  again«^ 
human  anihitrit/,  it  is  ea^v  to  observe  with  what  eagerness  helg 
seizes  and  magiiilies  evt  i  v  tiling  of  the  kind  wluui  found  on  liii* 


own  feide.  W  bollier  Sir  Isaac  Scwtoii  favoured  Cnitarian  ||j 

incuts,  or  not,  makes  uoihing  as  to  their  truth  or  falsehood  :  and^^  J 
who  that  was  not  disposed  to  make  much  of  a  little,  would  have  ^r: 

•  -  1  II*  ..  I*.  1*111 


iutro(lue(‘(l  him  amongst  their  *  decided  adyocalc>r 


Art.  \V.  S*nfinn,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Grantham,  ^ 
the  Visilutioii  of  the  Rev.  4 he.  Archdeacon.  Hy  the  Rev.  J.  G.  |(.] 
'I’hompson,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Reltoii,  *Uo.  pp.  Price  Is.dd.  llatchard,  f 
lbO(>. 


'I^IIA'P  \rmi'‘:('f  has  just  views  of  the  nature  of  his  office. 

■  who  eou-iders  itsfiiguity  t<»  he  derived,  not  from  the  advcn-l  * 
liiion^  (listindiuus  with  wiiieh  it  maybe  Ibund  (‘onnected;  hul^‘ 
from  the  mait'.CiV  of  hlni  whose  messenger  he  is,  and  tlie  itn*  X' 
porlanee  of  ibi*  mc.ssage  which  iie  is  commissioned  to  deliver. rij  * 
I'roin  him,  ilie  cuncnl  of  [H)pular  o[)i!iion,  the  smiles  or  frowns 3^ 
of  .superior^,  can  obtain  no  undue  cojnplianccs.  Whether  hef*  , 
iid(ln*<ses  a  e.»!)V('ra!io!i  of  the  Icarnrcl,  or  a  congregation  of  | 
pc;isanis,  be  will  not,  be  dares  not,  *  shun  to  declare  llie  whole 
counsel  of  t  iod.*  Of  such  a  spirit  appears  to  be  the  autlior  ot  .ii 
the  Sermon  now  Ixdorc  n>i.  ^ 

I  bc  sii’ohme  aposiioplu'  of  the  prophet,  as  tpioted  by  tlie|>,a 
Apos'iK*.  horn.  .\.  t.i,  i>  ilic  text;  and  tlie  discourse  is  suitahb  * 
arranged  umicr  two  general  liead<— ‘I  be  excellency  of  4 
(losp.el  ilscb,’  and,  by  reK^rt  i'iee,  ‘  tl;c  exccllcticy  of  the  character 
of  its  iniuhk  t',’  The  nature  of  tlic  Uospel  is  phiinly  and  fed-  % 


Kie^n^s.Comn^cial  Phraititlugy, 

nglv  stated;  and  we  could  with  pleasure  extract  passagcl^ 
Inch  would  corroborate  our  opinions. 

in  reviewing  the  excellency  of  the  mi/iiVfry  of  the  Gospel,  the- 
Author  considers  ilie  honours  and  the  high  responsihUities  of 
tjiose  who  sustain  it;  and  ho  enforces  the  solemn  c^'nsiderations 
tTercd  on  those  topics  hr  rpposite  a|>^)ei;ls  to  the  Scriptures, 
he  disi'our^ie  is  coneliulcd  by  an  application  of  the  subject  to 
he  particular  occasion  of  its  being  preaebed,  in  which  the  author 
tfeis  to  his  clerical  breihen,  advice  wormy  of  a  faithful  minister 
.f  the  church  to  which  he  belongs.  Among  other  interesting 
cuuiiks,  we  obsi'rve  the  following, 

‘  If  (  nisy  presume  to  recommend  any  thing  to  my  own  brethren, 
t  would  be  that  they  take  more  pains  to  keep  up  an  union  among  them- 
t*lves  in  opinion,  in  practice,  and  in  discipline.  We  have  the  best  and  . 

scriptural  gnivles  in  our  Liturgy,  ouv  VIomilies,  and  our  Articles ;  but, 
t  instead  of  mainuinin^  the  plain,  evident,  and  scriptural  form  of doctrine, 
th'*v  iuo>iclrariv  set  forth,  we  divide  it.  our  opinions  concerning  them  : 
if  under  the  rrnineous  tiiie  of  aniclts  of  peace,  wc  refine  their  me;iniiig 
almost  to  S('ciuian  laxity;  if  leaving  the  plain,  evident  and  intelligible 
intcrjiretation  of  them,  we  put  an  aibitrary  atid  unwarrantable  sense- upon 
them: — what  w  as  meant  for  right  understanding  and  unanimity,  is  likely 
to  have  no  rgeaning  at  all,  or  at  least,  none  that  we  can  safely  be  guided 
by  :  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  others,  w'Iu>see  not  their  excellence  ani 
have  not  studied  their  contents,  will  long  retain  resjicct  for  them’ 

‘  Every  one  of  us  must  have  the  witness  in  himself  that  wc  arc  natu¬ 
rally  nothing  but  corrupt  and  unclean,  in  the  sight  of  God;  that  salvation 
mu't  he  by  grace,  or  none  could  have  it ;  and  that  to  be  fit  for  the  place 
ol  purity,  where  God  dw'ells,  we  must  be  sanclified,by  him  who  alone  is 
able  to  cleanse  us  from  all  iniquity.  l>et  us  preach  these  things  :  let  us 
repeat  them  day  after  day  ;  let  us  maintain  aiM  defend  them  ;  let  our 
churches  resound  with  these  glad  tidiogs  of  good  things,  and  we  need 
never  fear  to  leave  the  result  to  God.* 

The  whole  discourse  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  general  pensal. 


Art.  XVI.  Commnrial  Phraseology  in  French  and  English-  By  William 
Keegan.  l2ino.  pp.  210*.  Price  3s.  O'd.  Vernor  ic  Hood,  18a5. 

"THIS  is  a  liuidahlc  endeavour  to  unite  practical  utility  with 
the  pros(*culion  of  a  branch  of  education,  not  unfre(|uentl  v 
so  conducU  (I  as  to  afford  to  the  pn[)il  little  real  heneiit.  ConT- 
nierce  has  an  idiom  peculiar  to  itself;  and  if  tlic  sttidv  of  it  docs 
ii»w  co:itr;l)iitc  much  to  the  refinement  of  the  taste,  it  pre- 
parci  for  tlic  crcditahle  disclinrge  of  highly  important  functions. 

The  prevalence  of  the  rrcnch  language,  as  a  medium  of 
e'^in.nunicaiion,  among  Miiropc'aii  nations,  is  well  known;  and 
it  Is  coni<*qiu*ntly  an  olijeet  of  importance,  in  every  system  of 
^duration,  whieli  has  the  slightest  pretensions  to  be  esteemed 
Hl^'ral.  'I  he  oidinary  attainmeiils  of  our  youth  arc  generally 
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Cound,  however,  to  prepare  them  hut  indifferently  for  the  rcii.  « 
ini;-lioi!;»e ;  and  Mr.  K.  is,  therefore,  desirous  to  impart  tofef| 
scholars,  desiined  to  commercial  pursuits,  an  early  and  famili^  ^  j 
aj({uaintuiice  with  the  phiaseology,  adapted  to  a  well  cuudueu^ 
Jikercantile  cerrespondeiice.  J 

'  I’he  design  is  coniineiulable,  and  we  tliink  that  the  merit  (if| 
the  work  keeps  puee  with  the  pretensions  of  its  author.  It  : 
on  the  whole,  a  well  e.\ccuted  perfonnanre,  although  we  haves  .i 
oeea>ionally  met  with  pliiascs,  both  in  French  and  Flngiiab,/^ 
which  have  no  claim  to  the  praise  of  purity  or  nealuess.  These 
instances,  however,  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  dct.^acl  froD 
the  geuerai  merit  of  llie  work. 

The  vfilue  of  it  would  have  been  increased,  if  Mr.  K.had  sub-  ■ 
joined  an  index,  by  which  a  reference  to  [lassages  might  be  fack  ; 
Jitated,  as  the  need  for  them  occurred  in  real  business. 


^rt.  XVII.  Sflrct  Passages  from  the  Diary  and  Letters  of  the  late  John 
hlaokader,  formerly  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  'JUth.  or  Came- 
rouiau  Urglaient  of  Foot,  and  afterwards  Deputy  Governor  of  Stirling 
C'a'.tle.  Written  chicliy  during  the.niost  interesting  Scenes  and  Engage- 
men’s  of  the  War  in  Flanders  and  Germany,  conducted  by  John  Dukeik. 
of  Marlborough.  Now  lirst  published  from  lus  own  MSS.  and  inter¬ 
spersed  with  Fix plauatorv  and  Historical  Notes  ;  to  w  hich  is  prefixed 
an  Account  of  the  Life  and  Fareutage  of  the  Writer.  With  a  Preface 
by  John  Newton,  Rector  of  St.  Mary  NVoolnolli,  Lpiidou.  Lirao, 
pp.  310.  price  2s.  6d.  ^linbuijjh, 

letters  here  presented  to  the  public/  says  the  venerable  Mr. 

Newton,  ‘were  provide uiially  preserved  from  being  destroyed  as 
waste  pa|>cr,  by  coming,  after  having  been  thrown  aside  and  neglected 
f  w  many  years,  into  the  hands  of  a  p(*rson  who  knew  their  value.. .  It 
appears  trom  his,  (Col.  B's)  letters,  that  he  w'as  an  ofticer  of  rank  in  the 
army  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  Flanders,  during  that  war  with 
France  which  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  He  was  a  mar*- 
rird  man,  and  happily  married.  The  letters,  most  ot  which  were  writ-  \ 
ten  to  his  wife  when  he  was  engaged  in  military  duty,  and  some  of  tht«u  ? 
from  the  held  of  battle,  are  chietly  in  the  same  strain,  and  dp  not  afford  : 
that  variety  w'hich  may  be  exp<*ctcd  from  writers  who  have  mneh  lei¬ 
sure.  Rut  they  exhit)it  a  Vk  autiful  picture  of  tender  conjugal  affection, 
ht  ighteiied  and  sauetitied  by  true  religion  ;  the  sure  tendency  and  ef¬ 
fects  of  w  hich,  w  hen  it  really  posses^s  and  influences  the  heart,  are  to 
increase  the  relisli  of  «^ur  temporal  comforts,  and  to  sweeten  and  allc- 
\i.Uc*  the  cares  and  trials  incident  io  our  respective  situatitjns  in  life.. .  The 
Gt)d  w'hom  he  served  and  trusted  protected  him  in  many  se;isous  of  dan¬ 
ger  ;  his  dependence  upon  his  providence  and  care  was  habitual.  Hq  • 
W  as  a  wise  and  brave  oflicer,  a  solid,  pious,  and  consistent  Christian/ 

Pref.  pp.  1,  2 — 3,  b, 

♦ 

As  some  further  account  of  this  exempiiiry  man  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  our  leaders,  we  shall  copy  a  few'  paiiicul;^r^ ,  i 
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from  the  *  Awnint  of  Col.  IMackadcr’s  Life  amJ  Parentage/ 
>\hich  subjoined  to  Mr.  Newtoifs  recoin uieudalory  preface, 
bv  ‘  a  genlleman  couip^'tenl  to  tlial  service.' 

1  be  subject  of  this  memoir  ‘  was  fiiih  and  vouna:cst  son  of  Mr. 
John  Hlackacler,  minister  of  the  paiisli  of  'lVoi]iieer,  situated  iu 
the  county,  and  very  near  the  town,  of  Dmufries.'  Mr.  B. 

*  was  born  in  Kilo,  4»rdained  a  ininister  of  the  church  of  Scot-^ 
land  in  l(u3,  and  deprive  d  of  tns  living,  wiMi  other  Presbyte-’ 
rian  ministers,  in  16^)J.  He  died  in  prison  for  conscience  sake 
ill  Ki87.’  To  his  great  grandson,  Mr.  John  Blackader,  Ac- 
comptant  General  of  lixeise,  the  public  is  indebted  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  part  of  the  coininunicaiions  now  published.  Lt.  Col. 
Blaekader  ‘  was  born  on  the  14th  Sep.  l6()1.  His  piety  is  said 
to  have  been  early,  and  it  [)roved  abiding.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Loid's  Supper  when  he  was  only  Ki  years  of  age.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  army  as  a  cadet  in  the  twenty-iifth  year  of  his  age." 
In  this  situation,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  honourably 
united  the  intrefiid  oftieer  with  the  conscientious  ('hristian , 
cherishing  the  tlame  of  vital  godliness  m  the  corrupt  and  pesti¬ 
lent  atmosphere  of  iniquity  ;  enjoying  the  esteem  of  the  brave, 
and  the  s[)ecial  care  of  provideulial  protection.  In  1711  he 
left  the  continent  and  the  army,  and  in  17  vvas  appointed.  De¬ 
puty-Governor  of  Stirling  Castle.  After  several  years  of  painful 
atlliction,  from  a  calculus  in  the  bladder,  he  died  in  faith  and 
tiuiKjuillity  August  17-fb 

'Hie  editor  has  ingrafted  into  his  memoir  a  sketch  of  Mr. 
John  Blackader's  lib*,  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  persecu¬ 
tions  under  Cluarles  11.,  and  of  the  causes  of  the  war  in  winch 
('ol.  U.  was  engaged.  He  has  vindicated  the  lawfulness  of  a 
military  life,iu  particular  cases,  and  hasrelated  twointereslingancc- 
i  dotes  ofthe  Colonels*  fortitude  and  Christian  magnanimity  in  refus- 
|ing  challenges.  He  has  also  warned  his  readers  against  a  degree 
[of  fanciful  and  enthusiastic  sentiment,  which  he  thinks  is 
sunieliiiies  discoverable  in  the  papers  Indore  ns.-  This  diary  com- 
|iueiiees  with  the  year  1704,  and  concludes  with  that  of  17  Id,  in 
wliieh  (\)l.  B.  bad  the  honour  of  rendering  useful  service  to  hU 
leountry,  by  training  a  body  of  troops  to  repel  the  Pretender. 
"Important  liistoric.al  notes  are  very  properly  introduced  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  connect  the  narrative. 


His  letters  are  chiefly  addressed  to  Mrs.  Blackader  in  tlie  vears 
— 1711.  With  an  extract  from  one  of  these,  combined 
''di  a  passage  in  the  diary,  we  shall  eoiicludc  onr  notice  of  thi.s 
pleising  ami  useful  j)ubrK‘alion.  The  event  recorded  is  the 
celebrated  and  bloody  battle  of  Malplaquet,  August  121,  I70y. 

*  Aig.  31.  XIjIs  jg  Qf  prentest  EheuC7crs  In  my  life.  VVe 
Lave  bu;;ht  a  battle,  and  by  the  mercy  and  goalucss  of  God  have  oj- 
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tained  a  great  and  glorious  victory.  Wc  attacked  the  enemy  In  tbcij 
ramp,  a  strong  camp,  and  strongly  entrenched  by  tuo  days  working. 

The  iiatile  began  about  seven  in  the  morning,  and  continued  till  aix)ir. 
three  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  the  most  deliberate,  solemn,  and  veil 
ordered  battle  tliat  ever  I  saw — a  noble  and  finedis|X)siii()n,  and  as  nt  bk 
executed.  Every  one  was  at  his  post,  and  I  never  saw  troops  engage 
with  more  chrcarfulness,  boldness  and  resolution.  In  all  the  si»ldion 
feces  apixarcd  a  brisk  and  cheerful  gayness,  w^hich  presaged  victor) 

*  It  has  not  been  a  cheap  battle  to  the  army,  esperblly  the  Dutch  foe 
Lave  surtered  much.  \Vc  attacked  them  in  strong  entrenchments.  Tfc 
most  thiit  we  sulTercd  was  by  their  c.annon.  Our  loss  is  considerahk 
but  the  greatest  is  |KX)r  colonel  Cranston.  He  was  killed  by  a  cannon 
1:.:’!  (silting  upon  ilic  head  of  the  regiment)  shot  in  at  the  lelt  pap,  anl 
cat  at  the  uack.  He  s[x>ke  not  a  word.’ 

‘  It  is  put  upon  you  to  prepare  Mrs.  Cranston,  and  to  give  her  tbf 
do'.ctul  uev's  ;  fvcjy  liO  ly  sympathises  tenderly  with  her,  and  none  1  am 
sr.rc  more  than  nre  j  none  nrore  universally  regretted  than  he.  My 
dearest  what  rensen  have  we  to  adore  the  Divine  goodness,  who  putt 
Ku«*h  soi'.gs  of  prai'.e  in  our  mouth,  while  oilters  are  employed  b| 
mournful  lamentations  attd  sorrow  !’ 

‘  l.ct  U'j  have  our  hearts  the  more  filied  with  thankfulness,  and  on 
mouths  with  \*raisc,  to  the  G<'d  of  our  nieicies,  and  vho  gives  us  sud 
signal  and  Irerp'.ent  delivernnres:  Jt}n,vali  visA!  For  as  busy  a  day  asil 
w.is.  and  hut  action,  I  never  had  a  pleasanter  day  in  my  life,  tor  all\v2$ 
well  with  me.  My  mind  stayed  trusting  iu  God,  I  was  kept  in  jxrtcct 

ice — frt'qiu  nt  ejacuiaiions  in  the  intervals  of  action  ;  and,  applying  to 
the  throne  of  grate,  I  received  lx)untiful  supplies  for  whatever  1  had  to 
do — l.iiilt  was  in  lively  exercise,  and  1  h.ad  eommnnun  with  God  sonie* 
limes  by  p'av«T,  sometimes  by  praise,  according  to  the  various  turns  t hi! 
athiirs  toid:  ;  tor  the  FrtMich  sttKxl  stiflly  to  it.  especially  their  horse— | 
they  lu  hatfd  well,  .and  repulseii  cHirs  several  limes,  but  our  foot  ftw 
tained  our  l»or-c.  Ihigadier  l  alo  is  kilU'd,  and  poor  Cuptain  Monro. 
Argyle’s  and  ilicirs  liavc  suth  red  mosr  of  the  Pinglish  and  the  Guards, 
l  ord 'Finibai den  is  killed,  atid  C'olonel  Swinton,  Colonel  Holburn  and 
his  Firntenant,  Colont  I  Hamillori,  anil  their  regiments  almost  ruined, 
lirigaiiu  r  Dongla.ss  ill  wounded.  In  short,  it  has  been  a  very  dear  vie* 
lory,  hut  it  was  a  glorious  day.  'Fhc  l>ord  of  hosts  went  on  upon  oc! 
licau  as  c  aptain  of  our  hosts,  and  all  the  army  followed  with  great  coo* 
r.'.ge  and  rest iliu ion.’ 

‘  r  cannot  yet  tc  11  you  wliat  will  be  the  fruits  of  our  victory — I  hop< 
a  ladling  ix*.ice.’  pp.  U»'i  — ICKJ.  22o — 22S.* 


Art.  Will.  C(>rfsiJcrntTn':s  fnr  and  n^nimt  n  South  American  Expedite 
Hvo.pp.b3.  Price  2s.  (id.  lludd.  ISOj. 

tioiicr  this  pamphlet  that  our  readers  mav  not  bo  ritotted, 
as  we  have  lieen,  nf  half-a-ciow n,  by  so  harefaoed  ai 
]»osition,  consistit^Lt  ot  extracts  from  the  puhlio  pritits.  The 
siihjort,  luAvevrr,  oonnrOled  witii  the  expedition  now  oi  fool 
iniiicr  General  Miranda^  is  ollicrw  ise  iinpoiUuit  and  inlcrcstiii 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Art.  XIX.  Travels  ir.  the  tivo  Louisiatws^  and  among  the  Savage  Na¬ 
tions  on  the  Hiver  Missouri,  in  the  United  States,  on  the  River  Ohio, 
and  the  adjacent  Provinces,  In  1801 , 1802,  1803.  By  M‘.  Perrin  Dulac, 
with  a  Map  of  tlie  Missouri,  and  a  plate  ot'.thc  Mammoth,  as  seen  in 
the  Philadclphiim  Museum.  At  Lyons,  Rrunset  and  Buynard}  at 
Paris,  Treuttel  and  lUiiriz,  1  vol.  8vo.  5s. 

HTiE  author  commences  his  work  by  expatiating  on  the  city  of  Phila- 
dclphia,  and  its  inliabitanis ;  on  the  Jerseys,  Baltimore,  George 
Town,  the  Foederal  city,  Scc.j  but  as  these  subjects  have  no  novelty,  we 
pass  them  without  remark. 

There  is  something  interesting  in  M.  D.’s  account  of  those  settlers,  who 
have  penetrated  far  to  the  west,  in  America.  Hunters  by  profession,  as 
by  necessity,  they  are  at  least  as  savage  as  the  original  inhabitants  of 
these  remote  districts.  They  always  choose  for  their  tirst  settlement  the 
side  of  some  spring,  or  running  stream,  on  w'hose  banks  they  construct  a 
log-house,  the  completion  of  which  rarely  occupies  a  single  man  more 
than  three  days.  This  spot  they  do  not  cultivate  j  but  they  cut  a  circle  in  tlic 
bark  of  the  surrounding  trees,  and  the  progress  of  the  s;ip  being,  by  this 
means.  inlciTuptcd,  the  tree  quickly  loses  its  verdure.  The  leaves  fall¬ 
ing  otf,  no  longer  prevent  the  direct, rays  of  the  sun  from  jHmetrating  to 
the  earth.  The  maize  sown  beneath  these  leafless  branches,  prospers  al¬ 
most  e<iually  with  that  of  the  best  cultivated  grounds.  The  seed  being 
^  coinnntted  to  the  earth,  the  labour  of  the  man  is  terminated ;  and  the 
chase  becomes  his  sole  occupation.  That  of  his  wife  is,  to  fnrnish  cloth- 
^  irig  for  her  household.  If  the  necessaries  for  this  purpose  cannot  Ix^ 
procured,  the  younger  members  of  the  family  go  naked,  while  the 
elder  children  b.irely  obey,  in  point  of  covering,  the  dictates  o(  nature. 
This  trav  eller  has  seen  girls  of  twelve,  or  thirteen,  years  of  .age,  absolute¬ 
ly  naked;  but  not  the  less  merry,  or  s.atisfied.  Alaizc,  p'mndcd,  and 
mixed  with  milk,  is  tlieir  ordinary  food.  T'he  flesh  meat,  procured  by 
the  fuller,  is  (juickly  expended  ;  hut  nobody  tliinks  of  lo-moiTow.  The 
^kins  of  the  animals  he  has  ki]lr4j  afl'ord  dresses  for  him,  and  for  the 
cider  sons;  and  whatever  can  be  exchanged*  against  whiskey,  prolongs 
1  their  tipsy  revels,  while  it  lasts.  Two  years  is  their  usual  stay  in  one 
phee.  1  he  most  provident  gather  three  harvests,*  and  then  proceed  in 
search  of  a  diitrict  where  game  is  more  abundant.  Such  is  the  life  of 
tliese  European  savages!  How  astonishing,  then,  is  the  report  of  our 
-uilior,  that  some  persons  of  respectability  in  society,  have  abandoned 
their  situations  for  the  enjoyment  of  these  wilds ;  and,  like  a  Cohlncl 
brown,  whom  he  mentions,  fancy  they  can  breathe  freely  only  in  a 
v^llderness,  where  they  may  travel  fifty  miles  without  discovering  a  hu¬ 
man  liabitaiion.  A  horse,  a  cow,  a  musket,  by  which  to  procure  food, 
are  the  whole  establishment  of  such  a  rover. 

Cur  traveller  describes,  in  strong  terms,  the  rapidity  of  (he  Missouri, 
and  its  dangerous  navigation.  He  was  favourably  received  at  Sainte 
(fHovieve,  the  first  Spanish  post,  tw  o  miles  distant  from  the  river.  This 
village  comprises  a  population  of  about  1300  persons,,  one  third  of  which 
a*”!:  slaves.  The  soil  is  fertile  beyond  credibility.  They  su\v  and  reap  w’ilh- 
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in  ihe  compass  of  a  few  days ;  and  this  ensufcs  their  subsistrnce 
the  yc;ir.  Lead  mines,  in  the  neigliboiirhood,  to  which  all  have  cqu 
right,  furuish  money,  with  which  lliey  purchase  clothrsi  audwhatjJ 
other  necessaries  ate  requisite-  Void  at'  ittiUruction,  nor  willing  tod 
instructed;  the  youth  are  always  at  the  chase,  on  horseback,  or  dancinj 
I’he  children,  by  ass(x:iaiing  with  their  savage  neighlx)urs,  contracts* 
same  dis|K)sltidns  and  manners,  especially  their  Indolence.  This  tril^i 
Indians,  is  thfe  remnant  of  a  once  numerous  nation,  now'  greatly  redi 
by  war,  and  by  the  sniall-pox;  mcirc  fatally  still,  by  the  poison  of  sli 
liquors,  l  liey  arc  characurized  by  our  author  as  idlers,  drunkards, 
thieves.  *  •  •  .  • 

Contrasted  with  tliis  unmanly  generation,  is  the  nation  of  the  Cluttr^ 
iions,  which  is  so  numerous  as  to  bedi\ided  into  several  tribes,  settled i 
coiiMderable  distances  Irom  each  other.  1  he  principal  community  resyi 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Courageous,  sagacious,  active,  indik 

trious,  and  excellent  huntsmen,  they  purchase,  without  ditbculty,  thdi 
clothing,  and  even  exchange  their  superlhiirier  for  silver  ornaments;  c| 
w'hich  they  are  extremely  fond.  Reiter  stocked  with  horses,  than  tk 
wealthiest  villag<*s  in  Lurope,  they  have  always  a  certain  number  at  ll 
doors,  ready  to  pursue  whatever  enemies  might  attempt  to  seize  (I 
which  arc  feetUng  in  the  pasturt*s.  Some  breed  cow5  and  pigs,  and  cultivakj 
maize,  pumpkins,  watermelons,  potatoes,  and  even  c<^rn  enough  for  ll 
subsistence  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  (heir  late  wan 
«gaimt  the  Americans  they  were  bitter  enenues;  though  generally,  h 
previous  wars,  they  were  esteemed  rather  favourable  to  their  prisoiicn. 
Like  all  the  original  natives  of  America,  they  preserve  some  contusci 
idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  but  they  think  little  concerning  him.  They 
believe,  also,  the  immortality  ot  the  soul,  and  ex;)ect  after  death  to  rcviit 
in  a  land  of  abundance;  but  this  very  slightly  engages  their  attention 
Tbis  expectation  enables  them  to  meet  death  in  its  most  horrid  form’s,  f 
not  with  indirtereiice,  yet  with  resolution.  'I  he  Chan'cnms  of  all  un* 
cultivated  pe^iple  hitherto  known,  tire  mo.>t  attentive  to  cleanliness,  and 
personal  decoration.  In  general,  they  are.  tall,  jxutly,  and  w'ell-madc. 
The  women,  ilioughnot  beauties,  arc  infinitely  superior  to  the  iHMghbour? 
Ing  nalioUR.  More  active,  more  provident,  and  attentive,  they  wask 
their  linen  and  their  coverings;  make  their  own  soap,  and  arc  incessandr 
Jt  work  for  theiuselves,  or  their  husbands.  They  are,  lor  the  most  pail, 
rich  in  silver  decorations,  bracelets,  collars,  hcad-circlets,  or  crosses.  Thfr 
trcquciitly  comb  their  long  tresses ;  and  l)Cstow'  more  attention  on  their 
children  than  most  other  women,  of  any  nation.  The  young  women, 
who  pretend  to  befluly,  and  wish  to  obtain  husbands,  practice  au 
anwjsing  species  of  ct'quctry.  'J  hey  j^eclude  themselves  at  home  witk 
the  most  [vrsevering  assiduity;  or,  if  they  go  abroad,  they  muffle  thcn> 
up  so  complc  lely,  that  only  th.  ir  eyes  are  visible.  '1  he  very  men 
<»f  own  dwellings,  cannot  obtain  ilie  favour  of  f>eholding  tbeffl 
witliout  closely  watching  for  opportunities.  This  indication  of  consciottf 
l>c.miy,  pfcditct.'S  many  offers  froru  among  the  young  men.  1  he  m(^t| 
famous  hunter,  or  warrior,  usually  acquires  the  sutlrages  of  the  fi* 
mily  ;  but,  as  the  consent  of  the  lady  is  rtqrrisite,  he  is  unvler  the  nccci* 
siiv  of  obtaining  that  felicilv  bv  eli'eciine  a  stolen  iuUrvicw  with  the  ta'n 
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Crcnl  Pant^,  nn(i  the  Poncas,  He  drsenbes  their  dnnees  nt  considerable 
h  n<Mh,  and  iiuiulges  himself  in  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  state 
of  man  iii  soci(  and  in  ravage  life.  But  these  we  pass,  and  proceed  to 
iloiiiTilic  intonnation  he  gives  us  respecting  the  Spanish  inhabitants. 

1'he  populaticai  and  extent  of  St.  Louh,  the  most  imjwrunt  city  of 
t  piHT  l.ouisiana,  and  where  the  Lieut. -Governor  resided,  when  M.  Du- 
l  ie  visied  this  ronnirv,  arc  much  the  same  as  those  ot  St.  GV/zer/Vre.  Its' 
inhabitants,  almost  all  engaged  in  commerce  and  the  arts,  attend  hut 
little  to  tlie.  lihours  of  cultivation.  Some,  liowever,  jkjsscss  farms,  the 
tillage  of  which  is  performed  by  negro  slaves,  who  bring  them,  from* 
time  to  time,  the  necessary  supplies  of  provisions.  They  are  less  ignorant, 
and  more  ci\iHzed,  than  the  natives  of  St.  GentritTe;  and  the  commerce 
of  flits,  says  oiir  author,  would  have  rendered  St.  Ltmis  a  city  of  great 
iii)|H)rtance,  under  any  government  but  the  Spanish  ;  w'hich  suffers  only  a 
privileged  eompanv  to  conduct  the  trade.  Notwithstanding  this  obsta- 
t  Ir,  some  individuals  have  been  enriched  by  it  j  which  has  induced  others 
to  despise  tlie  slow',  but  certain  advantages  ot’ agriculture  In  spite,  there¬ 
fore,  of  a  soil,  the  feriiliiy  of  w  hicli  might  have  rendered  it  (lie  granary 
I  of  lAiuisinna,  and  of  the  Spnni.sh  colonics  in  general,  its  product  ol 
I  grain  hardly  supplies  the  consumjitioii  of  the  country.  I'Ku  only  mills 
I  arc  a  few  worked  by  horses,  which  produce  meal  of  but  a  middling 
;  iju.dity,  yet  with  this  the  inhabitants  arc  obliged  to  be  satistied.  An  ad- 
I  vantage  of  a  ditfereni  kind,  which  might  Ik*  derived  from  immense  men- 
[  i!o\v>  in  the  vieinitv,  yielding  the  most  sucenlent  lierbnge  lor  cattle,  is 
j  overh'okcd,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  salted  meats  would 
liiid  a  ready  and  profitable  sale. 

Saint  Charles  is  the  station  next  in  importance^,  after  the  places  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  Its  meadows  surpass  those  of  St.  Louis  in  beauty  ; 
hut  are  sutVe.red  to  remain  equally  unprofitable.  lIowTVer,  its  arable 
hiuls,  by  nature  not  less  fertile,  are  better  euliivatcd,  and  produce  \Vhrat, 
rye,  mai/e,  potatoes,  and  whatever  is  nt'cexsnry  to  the  sustenance  of  men 
and  animals,  for  tins  sjnrited  culture,  it  is  beholden  to  the  Anglo  Anie- 
raans,  who,  attracted  liy  the  iK'auties  ot  the  situation,  the  salubrity  of 
tlxi  air,  and  the.  richness  nf  lire,  soil,  have  migrated  hither  in  troops. 
.\bo\e  four  hundred  families  arc  alreaily  settled;  and  there  W'ould  have 
K'cn  upwards  of  two  thousaml,  if  the  goverument  had  not  rigorously 
enforced,  on  all  strangers,  the  oath  of  their  adherence  to  the  Catholic 
l  aiih.  The  lands  which  border  the.  ^li^souri,  in  Uj^per  Louisiana,  are 
yoiurally  beamifiil,  rieli,  and  healthy.  Nature  has  hern  bountiful  in  the 
higlx  st  degree,  to  those  on  the  upper  part  ot  this  river. 

I  hir  author  bestows  considerable  attention  on  the  natural  history  of 
,  Louisiana;  but  the  most  remarkable  article  is  that  relating  to  ilic  Mam- 
wt!h,  of  which  a  skeleton,  alino.st  eoinpletr,  is  shewn  in  the  mu^um  at 
I’hiladfiphia.  M.  Dnlac  eoinpare.8  this  animal  !»)  the  eleplunt,  which  it 
e<luaU  in  j,ize.  He  thinks  from  the  general  form  of  the  jaw  teeth,  and 
the  ahbcncc  of  incisors,  that  the  Murnniotli,  like  the  cleph.mt,  was  herbi- 
''tmni:,  •  and,  from  the  apparent  impossibility  of  Ids  gathering  Ids  food 
on  the  ground,  he  suppOi>es  t!‘at  this  creature  was  provided  with  a  pro¬ 
boscis. 

As  wc  paid  a  pretty  close  attention  to  that  skeleton  of  this  animal,* 
whieli  was  exhibited  in  London,  wc  may  be  permitted  to  state,  that  our 
^'^ny.ctnrrs  led  us  to  compare  liim  w  ith  the  rhinoceros*  Troin  the  inlur# 
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ot'  thr  places  where  his  spoils  are  found,  lie  appears  to  have  delighted  b  >  ^ 
mar.'hcs,  or  watery  gtoiind.>,  lor  which  he  could  he  at  no  loss  in  the  Sa-  ^  I 
vannahs of  Airerica.  His  IikkI,  most  prohably,  was  iht:  succulent  hrancliesl  ' 
of  tree b  ;  and  rret  iil  inloiniation  lioin  Aiticiica  actpiaiiUs  us,  that  a'  i 
stomach  of  one  of  these  animals  has  lurn  found  entire,  hy  l>Uho|)  Mad.  s 

(li'on,  of  Virgiv.i  t.  contaii.ing  the  remains  of  leaves,  twigs,  and  branchci,  i 

in  a  mnfs,  .m>  ilut,  cert.iinly,  he  Was  nut  carnivorous.  This  creature  < 

would  have  liule  occ.'.slv>n  to  bite  close  to  the  earth  in  feeding:  but, it  ' 

his  power  (  f  ei  'ng.u.ng  his  snout  was  iajual  to  iliat  of  the  rliinoct  ros,  Lc  ‘  ' 
iniglit  u.iiht  r  loud  wi*h  facility,  ralle  r  Irom  branches  above,  ilun  ^ 
lr(  rn  hcibaye  below.  W  lieilu  r  be  couKl  t  luploy  his  horns  as  the  rlfino*  ^ 

cr  iijs  (loe.s  Ills  hoin,  in  r-  nding  >oung  trees  which  resisted  his  bite,  we  i 

c.uuiol  till  .  but  we  were  desirous  turlher  evidciu'c  that  the  difnicn^ 
or  horns  uluu'l.cd  lo  the  specimen  in  LoiuUm,  were  corrirtly  hiinied,  and  ' 
kccurately  placed ;  nor.  till  an  instance  is  louiul,  in  which  they  remain  =* 
attachctl  to  the  skull,  shall  we  c(.'i;.sider  thi>  particular  as  determined. 

M.  I)  ilac  observe that  bitlurio  no  hoi  ns  of  this  creature  liave  Ihjci 
pr.x  uieel  In  a  perriee  i  stale* ;  because,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  they  enimblc 
to  du>t,  howe  u  r  linn  tluT  inav  appear  w  he*n  Hist  diseejvered.  He  took 
the  p.iiiis  to  s.itiir.ite*  oiie*  <;f  tlu*^e•  with  nie*lteel  bear’s  gie'ase,  and  by  this 
means  ree  o\e*n  d  it  eniiie  :  but  It  was  take  n  by  the*  Knglish,  e)n  its  passage 
to  luaii  e.  \V’i:at  Ins  lv*ei.iii{;  (d  thus  spe'cime'n 

'l  l  e  stir.ctme  *1  the  s**  h<  rns  dift’er.s  greatly  irom  that  of  ivory.  The  ' 
Fnpt*iiKie>  i>  brown,  tl  e*  ir.ie-ileir  snbsiaiu'e  is  forme*d  of  layers,  like  ilic 
bark  ol  a  tree;  it  is  decomposed  by  the  :iir,  and  (»ccasions  a  .slight  buD- 
bliii**^  in  ’a  .'U  r.  like*  ih.it  pro»luce‘d  by  calcareous  steiiie's. 

It  e!e**(i\<*'.  notiev,  that  these  feis.sil  remains  arc  found,  in  .some  pl.ices, 
in  ciMisielci.iblc  (pniiiiii  *^,  l)ing  togelbcr,  wlieiu'e  W'e  may  infer  that 
tile*  c.nin,.t  .'»  w e*re*  gre*g.n lolls;  w'hicli  is  aiieitlicr  indication  ot  their  l>eing 
iu*rbl\ oro''s,  and  in  iliis,  al^v»,  they  .agree  w  ith  the;  elephant.  lUit  we  atf 
not  inrlnuei  te>  restrict  tlie*  habitation  of  this  animal  to  America,  till  a 
Innh'-i  in\(*'iig  :tio:i  ot  the*  regions  <;t  Siberia  may  enable  us  to  det(*r* 
niinc,  whe  the  r  '.  'me  ot  tie*  be»:u s  eicc.isiomlly  loniiel  tb.s->il  in' ihal  coun¬ 
try.  b  long  lo  animal.  <'r  to  others  eepial  in  dime  iidious. 

M.  Dnla  '  cummunic.Ue  s  Inten  in.ition,  not  void  of  iiue'icst,  respecting 
I  owe'r  t)Ut  tl'ii^  h.is  not  the  same*,  novelty  to  re^ee^mmend  it,  a< 

his  dt  .script  on  of  I  'ppcr  Lom^iar.j;  irom  which,  ihercfo.e,  we  have  se¬ 
lected  cur  ab.'tr  .^  U. 
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Art.XX.  7:07*1  t  *1  (let  cf  ETiolftncI  nch  Slnfllarid  \  nr  Travel*  v 

thre'ugli  Jhirts  01  Kn^l.ind  and  Scotland,  in  the  ^>ars  lb02  and  IS03, 
by  Kmc. 'i’ll.  .Svi i)uN*'TJf.KN’.\.  Siexlvliolm.  Svo.  ' 


n’'Hl‘-Ur  are  te*\v  eksses  of  lit  era  uirr  so  amply  and  yet  so  insnirid* 
eiuiy  ‘juppb  'd,  a.s  th  it  winch  comprizes  voyage.s  and  tjavtls.  Wf;. 
mee*T.  some  tiines,  with  a  dry  die't'iil  oi  misc('llaneou>  ocenrreiires,  .some*;. 


times  with  s'cnl.nu  iilal  e!ccl.tm.aiion ;  but  very  sc'ldom  witb  a  brnik  that 
<  id. ages  the  bounds  ot  n.'-clnl  scieiue,  at  the  same  lime  that  it  plea-ft 
•w.u  js^iicie.ito  u.c  Cvoiial  leader.  A  vsork  tlut  impaiis  iciciilllic  di»co* 
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\Yii<*s  anil  rriligbtfncd  remarks  in  a  c,ra  cful  aid  familiar  form,  is  equal- 
Iv  rare  aud  valuable. 

Mr.  SvFnENST.irixN  a’s  tr.ivds  relate  cliirfly  to  sneticc,  but  they  do  not 
Dfgl^et  record  mail;  usrlul  and  judicious  observations  on  the  state  of 
saciety  and  manners :  his  language  is  modest  and  pertinent,  and  his  re* 
n.aiks  display  an  impartial  and  enlighu-ned  observer.  His  work  points 
out  main  .uKmitageous  hints  to  the  people  visited ;  and  for  this  reason 
ue  j.liould  be  glad  to  announce  a  translation  of  into  it  our  own  language, 
d'iie  oplii’on  which  sensdde  foreigners  forms  of  our  char.n  ters  and  regu¬ 
lations,  mu't  be  liighly  iuieresling  to  all  who  f*el  a  patriotic  regard  for 
the  interests  of  their  coimtry,  and  w'ho  Would  eagerly  embrace  every 
suggestion  for  promoting  it. 

It  appears,  p.  5,  t'liat  .Mr.  Svedenstjerna  travelled  nt  tlie  expense  of  i 
tk>actv  of  ironmasters  at  Stockholm,  lo  study  chemistry  and  mineralogy 
abroad;  and  that,  after  having  spent  some  time  at  Paris,  in  the  school  id 
the  well  known  Vauwuflin  and  others,  he  came  over  to  this  country 
to  take  a  view  of  our  iron-works,  and  by  comparing  our  [)f0ccss  witli  tiuH 
used  in  Sweden,  to  assist  iu  promoting  its  improvoment.  And  as  it  Wii^ 
not.  he  ob'^erves,  either  the  wish  of  his  employers^  nor  any  way  coi^paj* 
nl)le  with  his  own  character,  that  he  should  travel  as  a  spy,  in  order  ^ 
e  licit  sterc-rs  from  private  individuals,  but  as  he  mc^nt  strictly  to  conform 
to  the  laws  <.f  hospitalitv,  lie.  found  it  no  difiicult  mattiT  to  obtain  every 
access  and  information  that  a  foreigner  could  reasonably  expect.  ' 

“  When  w'c  go  to  a  foreign  country,”  says  Mr.  S.,  “  it  is  necessary  to 
know’  irhff,  and  iben  ti)  provide  our^ehes  w'ith  letters  of  iutr(Klueiion  ac- 
cordinglv.”  Py  this  means  he  .smiu  wms  honoured  with  the  aetjuaintance 
of  ('ouiit  Bouknon,  and  the  Uight  Hun.  Mr.  (jki  viilf.,  whose  valu- 
ahle  mineral  eollectiou  he  had  fVe(]uent  opportunities  of  inspecting.  He 
bestows  great  praise  on  this  gentleman,  from  who'C  iViendlv  as.‘)istanc'c 
he  drriveil  the  greatest  advantages.  Mr.  Chvville  recommended  our 
traidler  to  undertake  a  lour  through  South  Wales  and  Cornwall, 
and  g.i\i‘  him  letlrTS  of  reeoinmeiulation  to  his  friends.  H<!  further 
proposed,  as  his  travelling  companion,  Mr.  Hon  a  id,  a  French  er 

th’s  with  whom  he  i'(aisc(pienily  made  part  of  his  I'lnglish  lour. 

Jlefore  we  eni(,r  more  mii.uti  ly  on  tlu  sid'jeet  of  these  travels,  we  shall 
h  t  Mr.  S.  t.ike  le.ivai  of  his  companion,  who  i(*tt  him  at  Hirmingham, 
and  give  his  ow'ii  reflections  on  the  iiccasion,  as  fi'*)m  lhc>e  w  e  may  learn, 
more  eorreetly,  the  character  of  our  friend  and  his  sentiments  of  us. 

Mr.  Honard,  it  seems,  was  obliged  sr.ddenly  to  return  to  France,  ar,rl 
Mr.  SveilcnsHcrnn,  after  ('andidly  aeknowh'dgiiig  llie  advantages  he 
dcriveil  from  his  ('ompany,  (p.  155.)  olverves;  •‘Howeier  there  are 
few  advantages,  which  are  not  attended  v.iin  s*  i-  •  inconveniences.  M/ 
travelling  companion,  in  coiiimon  with  most  of  his  oountiynicn,  con’ 1 
not.  Without  the  most  visible  eonstr.aiiit,  conform  to  the  customs  of  the 
'ountry  ;  and  thi'>  firrcatuni  orightalt',  which  in  Frenchmen  will  often 
di>l>lav  itself  in  their  ihcs.s,  manners,  questions,  jiid  answers,  tcc, 
tli'Kigli  it  is  readily  forgiven  by  an  enlighieued  Englishman,  is,  howevei, 
ni  the  minds  ot  ih'*  less  upormed  .a  (hW/y  si;/,  ami  began  now’,  when  the 
K  port  of  ^  ijfvv  war  was  ( ircfdaled,  to  he  an  (ilonuuiiion.  At  least, 
1  i  in  see  no  t  ilier  o  a-on  th  in  this,  that  from  a  e^Tinin  place,  wiiicb  wc 
bad  p w f  b.jil  been  annour.ceil  as  su^ipieiou •  ehat  u  iers,  and  that, 
ni  con-j(.',:e.;ce  of  it,  a  small  collection  of  inineraU,  which  my  com- 
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(Kiiiion  !n(!  sent  otF  from  Cornwall,  was  seizfHl  in  Loniinn.  This  o«rur* 
rciicr,  ot  wlikli  I  knew  nothing  till  I  returned  to  the  capital,  and  the  im- 
pleasant  eonse(]urnccs  of  which  Mr.  Grevili.e,  through  his  IxMid  for  out 
behaviour  and  intenrions,  liad  the  goodness  to  prevent,  convinced  iiif, 
however,  th  it  wc  could  not  advantageously  have  pursued  our  travels  to¬ 
gether.  Tho^e  of  iny  countrymen,  who  in  future  may  make  a  similar 
tour,  may  judge  from  this,  hmv  necessary  it  is  to  kitow  their  company 
perfectly,  and  even  then  to  have  a  protection,  on  which  they  may  saf^ 
iy  de|x-nd.  There  is,  certainly,  not  a  country,  wlierc  travellers,  in  gene, 
ral,  may  more  securely  enjoy  every  comfort  and  convenience,  without  in- 
quiry  or  molestation ;  but  at  the  same  time,  there  are  few  countries, 
where  those  who  devote  their  attention  to  manufactories  and  mechanical  % 
works  arc  more  vigilantly  inspt-cted.  However,  I  cannot  but  mention  fvi 
with  satisfaction,  that  a  Swede  always  meets  with  a  more  open  reception 
than  several  other  foreigners,  who  in  later  times,  by  smuggling  out  mo¬ 
dels,  and  by  decoying  mechanics  and  artizans  from  the  couiitry,  ^Vc. 
hate,  raised  against  themselves  the  justest  suspicions.  Against  these,  and 
sinnlar  artifices,  an  Faiglishman  is  on  Ifis  guard  ;  but  we  should  wrong 
liiin  much,  if  we  believed  that  be  will  make  a  secret  of  any  thing,  the 
'discovery  of  which  would  not  be  injurious  to  himself,  and  which  a 
prudent  mechanic  in  any  other  cfHmtry  would  disclose  to  a  stranger.  He 
Is,  on  the  contrary,  qiiite  unreserved,  when  he  meets  with  a  man  who 
understands  his  subject,  and  w'e  may  safely  expect  he  will  not,  citlier 
'from  a  talkative  disposition,  or  sinister  views,  say  what  he  has  not  hiai- 1|5 
self  .ascertained.’’  ^  - 

We  s’aall  resume  the  author’s  tour  at  its  commencement.  He  begins  \ 
with  giving  some  salutary  advice  to  travellers  leaving  France  tor  England, 
and  vlescrihcs  the  rcgulatioiis  that  aliens  are  subject  to  in  this  country. 

He  observes  tliat  books,  inap"’,  and  instruments,  are  under  a  heavy  dutyj 
but  that  be  had  to  j)av  but  a  trifle  on  landing  at  Dover,  as  what  kc 
bronglit  with  him  was  handsomely  considered  as  Hvees'^nnj  for  his  travcli, 

^\  e.  lind  him  \cry  soon  iiitrcxluced  to  men  (>f  the  first  literary  abilities 
in  ihk  connirv,  and  he  never  ntisses  an  opportunity  of  extolling  merit, 
wherever  he  fiiuls  if. 

'I  he  fir.u  ihintx  that  more  materially  falls  under  his  consideration, 
dtirlng  Ins  stay  in  London,  is  i!je  Iiin/nl  InstUiifiorif  where,  of  course,  the 
name  of  (’ount  Kcmford  is  conspicuously  inti(Kluccd.  The  very  accu¬ 
rate  dcsiTiption  which  he  gives  of  this  establishment,  impressed  us  W’ith 
a  favourable  idea  of  the  autlior,  which  every  subsccpifiU  page  has  c<'n- 
firmrd.  His  (’jpinlon  of  Mr.  Davy,  Clieinical  Professor  of  the  Instiiu- 
tion,  i^  such  a  just  tribtite  to  merit,  that  we  cannot  licsitate  to  insert  it:  fe: 
•*  He  seems,”  says  Mr.  S..  “  burn  for  the  place.  He  is  clear  and  simple 
in  hi'  c:;prcssit>tts,  and  pos-csscs  in  .a  high  degree,  the  art  of  making  his  « 
snbyrt  pleasing,  without  deiiacting  fiom  its  solidity.  He  haf',  lx*sidcs,  a  t 
hap[»y  delivery,  and  his  youth  and  modest  ap[>earance  might  even  be 
reckoned  .nnong  tl>e  means  lie  has  to  increase  the  mnnher  of  amateurs  J 
to  his  science.  A  lecture  on  the  practical  utility  of  clicmislry,  with  , 
which  he  last  winter  c»peiied  his  lectures,  sui passed,  in  eloquence,  all  c 
that  I  ever  hc.ard  on  the  science,  even  Fourckoy’s  own  prelections  not  ; 
'“xcrptcd.”  , 

Oiir  author  is  somewhat  astonished  to  find  ladies,  not  only  liere,  but  . 
in  some  cUicr  places  in  England,  devoted  to  scieniiflc  pursuits. 


V 
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Of  thf  Ro^nl  Soi  'h  ty  lie  says  but  little,  allcdgiiig  that  this  is  sulHcicnt- 
\v  desn  ibrd  by  other  travellers. 

Speaking  of  the  liritlsh  AFuseum^  the  collections  of  which  he  cstimntes 
very  highly,  he  lainciits  that  it  should  be  so  defective  in  that  order  and 
regulation,  which  renders  the  museum  in  the  Jardin  dfs  Plantes,  at  Paris, 
p.irticularly  advantageous  tothe  learned, and  comprehensible  to  thecurious. 
We  sincerely  wish  that  this  remark  of  a  foreigner,  so  disreputable  to  our 
national  niuseum,  may  have  some  effect  in  removing  thcevil  which  we  have 
often  had  occasion  to  regret.  The  collection  oj  minerals,  of  course,  fixed 
Jiis  greatest  attention.  "lie  compares  the  U'ermrian  System  adopted  by 
iMr.  Hxtchltt  in  his  cLassitication,  to  that  of  Count  Bouknon,  and 
thinks  the  latter  has  paid  less  attention  to  the  analysis  of  the  dilferent 
tlieinical  products,  than  to  the  form  of  them.  I'he  most  curious  article 
in  this  collt'ction  he  considert‘d  to  be  a  piece  of  that  kind  of  stone,  in 
which  Mr.  Hatchett  detected  his  new  metal  culumlium,  (fur  readers 
know,  that  some  j)ieces  of  this  stone  were  accidentally  brought  from 
America,  whence  the  name  colunil’ium.  It  is  not  yet  det  ided,  we 
believe,  whether  this  metal  is  not  a  single ///v«v  /laiurtr ;  for  no  more 
stones  of  this  kiiul  have  been  discovered.  Perhaps,  ujion  a  minute  exa¬ 
mination,  this  metal  will  appear  to  be,  with  small  variation,  the  saiAe  as 
the  tantalum  of  Mr.  Ekeuerg,  chemhe  la^orator  al  the  i  diversity  of 
riis  ila;  for  certainly  tlu'  memoirs  on  both  seem  to  indicite  a  remarkable 
''imilarity.  Mr.  S.  also  admits  that  there  is  a  great  resemblance  as  well 
in  the  ore  itself  as  in  the  metal.  An  analysis  of  this  ere,  we  think, 
would  have  been  acceptable  to  many  of  Ins  countrymen,  among  whom, 
we  arc  sure,  his  travels  will  be  extensively  circulated.  The  tantalum,  in 
which  Mr.  Eki-.herg  discovered  a  m^w  metal,  which  he  calls  tantalit, 
has  been  known,  though  obscurely,  these  sixty  years.  It  is  found  in  a 
large  mountain  near  liie  sea,  in  the  parish  of  Kimilo,  Finland.  It  con¬ 
tains,  besides,  inm  and  mangantse.  I’lie  name  I'anlaLum,  alludes  to  its 
beirjg  incapable,  though  in  abundance  of  acid,  of  submitting  to  liie  small¬ 
est  oxidation.  'I'he  specific  gravity  is  7>yo'i.  It  is  not  drawn  by  the 
magnet;  but  it  emits  numerous  sparks,  on  collision  with  steel*. 

Mr.  S.  next  visiis  the  lA'cerian  Museum ;  (which  wc  arc  sorry  to  say  is 
now  under  the  hammer,  and  is  contributing  to  ciirich  the  muwiuns  of 
Prance  and  Austria,)  whence  he  makes  a  sudden  start  to  the  Mineraltt^ 
cirol  Society,  on  which  he  U'stows  merited  praise  for  its  numerous  use¬ 
ful  investigations,  many  of  w  hich  are  to  be  found  in  'Pilloch’s  Philoao^ 
I' licnl  Magazine.  Mr.  S.  priKctds  to  some  private  mineral  eolleetions, 
among  which  he  mentions  as  tlie  first  that  of  Mr.  (iuKV*  lk.  Here  he 
seems  to  have  been  highly  gratified,  and  to  have  ex.iiuined  every  thing 
'vith  the  attention  of  a  scirntitic  amateur.  Alter  mentioning  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  Crichton,  and  Dr.  Paiinglun,  he  proceeds  to  remark,  p.  /ll. 

Hie  remembrance  of  mineral  collections,  and  their  owneis,  witli 
wiiom  I  spent  .so  many  t)leas;tnt  hours  in  liondon,  had  almost  made  me 
pi  '»  over  .something,  which  gives  Sir  Josnrji  Pianks  the  greatest  claiia 
to  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  as  weii  as  of  all  who 
atf  lovers  of  the  sciences.  I  mean  the  generosity,  witli  wliich  he  has 


'  S*  ;  the  tran.sactions  of  the  Society  cf  ..iris  and  Sciences,  at  Stock-- 
toi  ili.-)car  laUJ,p.  80.  Scq. 
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op(  nril  !ii%  hrnntlful  library  and  collcrtions  in  natural  histor)’,  to  any  ow, 
who  wisln  ^  lo  proinott*  tlnr  ^uuly  ot  ilit*  sriffirc,”  N:c. 

Ml.  S.  tlirn  nu  niions  wiili  grrat  rc.spf  cr,  his  own  countryman,  Mr. 
DRYANPhu:  auci  in  ilic  nuriicd  praisr,  which  is  here  be^lo^ved  on  h‘a 
learning  and  aliahiliiy,  we  cordially  unite. 

(To  le  evniijiued.) 


Art.  XXI.  thfdrnpevi  Vinitr'icnJorum  Ccrehi  Iliyfnt  ifs  morli  et 
•  r>fiilu^  Ctuiavn-inn  illustrutinu.  Pro  ^radu  medico  Pi\  Auclor  Ciabrid 
Liilachi.  ^ 

A\  E  will  venture  to  assert,  that  there  h  not  a  disease  to  which  the  Im.  @ 
man  (rhIv  is  suheci,  wiiich  more  imperion-ly  reij'iins  acuuncss  H 
discrimiii  ilion,  and  promptness  ot  decisii'n,  than  that  w  lneli  is  tliesub-M 
ject  ot  iliis  in.iugural  the>is.  'Ehe  physician,  to  liavc^  even  the  slightest  J 
chaiu'c  ot  ‘•vicrcs^.  Inu^t  Ih-  able  to  detect  tluf  disease,  .so  ambiguous  in  iu  m 
appearance,  on  its  tii>i  .tp])roach;  in  tlie  moments  when  liianular  iiitlam* 
maiion  is  eiict  t’ng  etln'i(jn.  Or  rather,  tf)  give  probability  ot  success  to  p 
his  e\crti<ins,  tlie  earliest  opposition  slu>nld  he  maili!  to  tlie  pievious  in- jp 
fhuuuuuictt,  of  which  this  disease  can  only  be  toiisidered  as  a  lermina-  g 

.  '  '  . .  ,  i 

h'ullv  a  waif!  of  tins,  the  learned  .iuthor,  l>v  tiniiiug  clearness  of  dc?» 
cription  witli  accuracy  of  d^iinctiou,  has  lurnishe<l  us  with  a  taiihlul  his- 
torv  of  tlie  iliscase,  evidently  tounded  on  the  most  carttul  observatitins. 
"i’o  this  lie  li.i'i  subjoined  a  mone  ot  Cure,  well  adapted  to  the  indications  » 
V'hirt;  have  been  p<»iiUi'd  out  by  a  caretul  consideration  of  all  the  cir-  E 
cuiiibiaiK  es  rn  which  the  disen''*c.  depends,  and  nearly  in  exact  agreement  F 
wiiii  the  rules  laid  down  by  i!ie  tir.st  jirotessors  <if  tlie  iiealiug  art.  !  j 

\\  !*ilst  e\p!aiuing  ih.c  causes  of  the  symptvnns,  J)r.  Kislachi  properly  i|. 
imputes  tlie  a  o.vuNions,  ( oma,  d.hiteil  pupil,  and,  in  a  word,  the  w  hole  ot  || 
till*  .sympioins  dcpeiuient  on  the  interruption  of  the,  exercise  td'  tlu!  func*  fe 
tivij^  of  tlu'  lii.r’.n.  If)  tlie  tiuid  eollcctril  in  its  ventricles.  'I'he  ellusion  1 
of  n  iluid.  I'.e  attribr.tis,  to  that  debilitated  state  fd  the  vessels,  which  i 
.succetd.s  to  the  incic.’.sid  .u  tion  on  w  hicli  the  previous  inllammatioii  de*  | 
jKiuied:  the  aiicrics  being  so  weak  as  to  be.  unable  to  contract  with  a 
degree  of  tirnincss  snthcieiit  to  resist  tlu'  iinjie.tus  of  the  bloful,  and,  j: 
therefore,  allowing  ilie  water  to  pour  out  as  ihoiigli  from  their  open  | 
inoutli>*.  I 

ivy  tlie  obsei vaiions,  wliieii  this  explanation  of  the  symjitoms  leads  in  | 
to  mak^’,  we  me  ui  not  to  (ensure  the  author,  whose  o’pimon  is  sanction- 
eii  Iw  liioli  aiul’.uriiics ;  hut  merdv  to  suggest,  wh.it  appears  to  us,  a  | 
mateiial  and  n''elul  distinction,  t  arc  convinced,  that  it  h  tad  | 
only  during  the  iriascvl  ."Uitc  ot  the  arterie<,  that  the  t  tiusion  (d  the  f 
l\mj)!i  t.ikv  .s  j  iace,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  ccviisiderable  dfg;ce  f 
ofclte.siou  g(){.,  oil,  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  previous  iiidamma-  ^ 
toiy  stage.  '1  !'e  exlialaiion  of  a  vapour  into  the  veniiiclcs,  is  an  olhiO  | 


^  *  .\rt(  n.e  ii.i  r(s»»lut;e  iii*c  solidc  ('ontrahi  nee  ideo  sanguiius  impctui  p 
re.-isine  jv.N>tuit,  ged  Osculis  quasi  apeitis  aquaiii  iu  vtiuiiculcs  ciluu; 
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prrformrvl  by  tbt;  arirries  of  lliis  part,  in  thrir  iu'althy  statr,  this  secre¬ 
tion,  th(T(*  is  every  reason  to  '•npp«)se.  i*;  :tui;incnre !  in  the  s.  me  propor¬ 
tion  as  i!ie  action  of  the  vessels,  aiui  the  inipcins  of  the  hlot’d  i>  incicas- 
rl.  In  the  same  manner  in  everv  case  of  inrtamniation,  the  progress 
(»r  which  'VC  can  (*b>crvr,  a  tuniefacilon  of  the  iuljoining  parts  is  obscrv* 
a')!e,  from  the  inere\wcJ  secretion  of  lymph  by  tho>e  aiteiles  which  open 
(lirir  e\halaiu  orilices  into  the  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane.  If  ihii 
jcnurk  he,  as  wc  trust  it  is,  well  founded,  an  impoitaiit  lesson  is  il»e  rc- 
c-ili — lint  ilic  lir?r  indication,  to  remove  t)ie  in d.immatory  state  of  the 
l)r.iln.  >lKnild^i‘  kept  in  view,  t  ven  after  the  symptoms  decide  that  exu- 
ilatlon  h.i'i  takon  pl^cc  j  since  tlie  innammaiiim  on  winch  the  exudation  de¬ 
pends  may  snH  exi  t.  A  total  reliance,  at  this  period,  on  the  next  iiuil- 
caiion,  to  remove  the  elVnsetl  Hiiid.  whilst  the  circumstances  continue  to 
t  \i-l.o!t  wliich  the  I  ll'iision  depends,  is  a  practice,  therefore,  which  sound 
uid;ement  cannot  aulliorizc.  On  the  contrary,  if  copious,  early  bleeding 
d'jc.^  not  remove  the.  disease,  it  mu.st  be  repealed  to  the  extent  which  the 
debtee  orj))Te\ia  warrants,  and  the  state  of  the  \ital  powers  will  permit. 

Jsome  very  Interesting  and  instructive  ca-es  and  dissections  aresub’oin- 
t  »l,  which,  woukl  our  limits  permit,  we  should  with  pleasure  examine. 


DAXISIl  IdTERAfURK. 

Art.  XXII.  Dc!  rj/f'skc  ^,|^rogs  (]nnnmaiil\  nhlt'Ifs  frn  nif  o/'/errv/f’/Jti/, 
CS’e.  A  Ciranunar  of  tlie  G.^'ctek  Language,  digesteil  on  a  new  I’lan. 
lU'  Hr.  r.  N.  J.  illoch,  principal  Professor  of  the  (jreek  and  Danisli 
Languages,  at  tlie  Culiegiate  School  of  Odense.  8vo.  pp.  2(>ii.  Odeiiac, 

author  of  this  grammar  aj’pears  to  have  enjoyed  several  ad  van - 
tage>  of  some  importance,  in  preparing  him  for  the  ^a^k.  He  was 
U.iiii'M-  of  the  languages  at  a  public  scb.ool ;  and  had,  ihcieibrc,  an  c»p- 
;»)riuni»y  of  trying  the  ropcctitc  lUHity  ot  various  mod  s  of  instruction. 

I  lis  iniim  lie  accpi.iintaiK'e  witli  the  lacigu  ige  itscU  furnished  iiiin  with 
the  general  rules  of  its  ('(instruction .  and  having  ba.-n  m.anv  years  pre¬ 
paring  a  lexicon,  lie  was  provided  with  a  great  variety  (jfin.stanccs  to  cx- 
Mujilily  and  confirm  the  in. 

In  some  rcsjiccls,  tiiia  work  dillcrs  materially  from  tlie  niimeroiu 
grinimars  iliat  Inive  recently  appeared  in  (lerm.my  aiui  iXiiinark.  'I  he 
‘■ilu-iar  is  dMTcied  to  read  the  select  passages  lr>ni  varl.ius  authors  tirst, 
and  {!n.!i,  fuim  their  Irtnnuny  in  particular  points,  to  deduce  the  rule,  in- 
t«  nled  tv)  be  Caiabii.shed.  lie  then  proceeds  t  Mcad  and  learn  t!ie.  suL« 
j  »Mif'd  rule',  wkieli  he  has  thus  fully  understood  and  explained  himself, 
i  li(^  advantage  of  Mivh  a  mode  is  obvious  •,  and  .so  is  the  diiheulty  (jf  i\n- 
dt  ring  it  expeiiitioiis,  or  ('\en  practicable,  with  beginners. 

I  lie  grammar  is  dividcvl  into  tour  sections:  1.  t)f  the  ititlexions,  in- 
tin  ling  t!ie  whole  structure,  of  the  language  ;  2.  Of  the  dialects  ,  3.  tjf 
tl.e  |«vo,o(ly  ;  -i.  Of  the  syntax.  Like  all  modern  gia.uir.juiins.  Dr  IL 
ai!np;>  (  nlv  three  declensions,  referring  lira  tourth  as  an  attli:  f.irm  to  tlic 
iecriKl.  in  the  conjugations,  be  pur.su'.’s  the  mode  ot'  Whiliicnaer  and 
* •''  lU't.  1  Infs,  ot*  whose  merits  we.  have  alrea  Iv  e.xpre>s(  d  our  (Jpinion. 
(L.  U,  \  ()L  ii.  Ityo.)  lie  treat-*  minuttly  ot  the  derivation  ot  ihe  va- 
iudexions,  and  niainiains  the  supcillMty  of  middle  voire,  'i'hc 
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section  ronc!udr%  wkh  n  historical  deduction  of  the  difTttent  verb^  ^ 
forms  th.U  have  bcrti  pro<luccd  from  the  simple  rniticcs.  We  think,; ^ 
however,  that  some  parts  of  this  section  are  unnecessarily  extensive,  ani  / 
Olliers  not  siilH«:i{  ntly  adapted  to  the  learner’s  capacity. 

'llic  dialects  arc  very  suitably  treated  ;  but  the  author  has  improperly 
disp.tragcd  the  Doric,  u  hicli  not  only  possesses  a  jH’t  uliar  and  appropriate  — 
sweetness,  of  which  our  Scottish  dialect  adords  some  parallel,  but  hai=®^^t 
always  lK*cn  lirld  in  estimation  as  a  symbol  of  strength  and  grandeur.— 

I'lie  Doric  order  of  architecture,  tliercfore,  and  the  Doric  mode  of  music, 
have  always  been  devoted  to  pnrjx)s<‘s  of  devotion  or  solemn  festivity. 

The  prosody  is,  very  properly,  discussed  with  some  minuteness,  but  | 
scarcely  to  a  sufficient  extent. 

Througliout  the  work,  Dr.  K.  refers  constantly  to  tlie  principles  of  the 
Danish  and  Ditin  lanmiagcs,  and  the  theory  of  universal  grammar.  Ili$  | 
syntax,  therefore,  is  in  some  niea.suic  a  list  of  exceptions,  for  it  is  only  1 
where  the  (I reek  pursues  a  different  system,  that  anv  rules  are  laid  down  . 
for  the  pupil  to  learr..  d’he.  subjects  treated  arc  the  following  ;  ’rhe  con-  *  ■  ^ 
structioii  of  the  articles  and  nouns  j  enallage  of  number  and  gender;  us« 
of  cases;  nuao^hithi,  (or  omissions  in  tlic  construction  of  a  sentence);  ; 
onus  ahotut: ;  syntax  of  the  pronouns,  verbs,  and  participles;  vrrbal 
adjective  in  nof;  and  the  peniliarities  of  the  particles.  1  lie  ex.implr5  # 
are  happily  chosMi,  and  with  iKcoinlng  regard  to  the  moral,  as  well  as  ' 
the  literary  improvement  of  the  pupil. 


With  respect  to  r)am-.h  literature  in  ge'ueral,  we  hope,  ere  Jong,  to 
present  oui  readers  \viih  some  original  and  satisfactory  information. — Aq 
Kpic  l*oein,  on  the  Kxodus  of  Israel,  the  first  leguhr  example  of  the 
ejiojxV  ill  iliai  country,  will  speedily  come  under  our  noiicc.  .  'ji 
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Art.  XXIII.  Eutro^'ii  ircvi'ir'ium  histnr'un  Uuvuuup.  Ad  libro'i  scrlplcs 
ejitoif].  itv  rum  receiHiilt  cl  nolis  ad  constltaendum  sextum  sciisumtj. 
regenduni  (oiuparaiia  uistruxit  Car.  ilenr.  'Izschuke,  Elect.  Schol. 
Misti.  Conr.  bvo.  pp.  w.  and  214.  1801. 
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As  M.  Tsclmk'*  h.»d  formerly  (l/pf))  published  an  edition  of  Plufro- 
pius  with  (T’li'  al  illustralious.  th;>  second  re*juir»‘d  only  a  corn'cliiin 
and  nu  Jifi'.atipi)  iff  v>hai  lie  Inii  .ilrcady  given  to  the.  public.  lie  there¬ 
for  c'uc.'  more  .ittmtlvcly  rc\  1^.(1  his  work,  and  the  rinpuraim  rrition^ 
whirl)  hr  aug.mrntrd  w  ith  tin*  aid  of  <uae  of  tlie  most  ancient  MSS! 
vliich.  the  Dueal  I.ibraiy  at  Cntln  p^js^csses,  and  which  had  not  before 
t‘''nu‘-rd.  'I'his  agrees  in  tlie  principal  pas.-,ages  v.  i«Ii  the  first  I.evdrn 
t  bm  it  h.:s  also  its  r)wn  jietul.ar  merits,  and  is  free  tiom  the  in- 

trrp«)lattnns  of  D'.nomis  .ind  others,  so  that  many  good  readings  are 
h^rr  confirmed ,  ami  oihcT  c  t.ibiished. 

'The  Editor  h.is  jirefixid  to  tl.;*  text,  .i  sjinrt  disserJation  on  Eutropius 
and  his  X’. rtk.  cotr.jvf handing  tlie  historical  cirruiu.-tauct.'  most  neces¬ 
sary  i«»  known  O’Kvei  tuig  it,  togeihcr  v.itlia  prrspi<'uoii'>  c: itiq'tc  oij 
♦he  nc.t!  .  rul'N,  the  n.'*'arc,  '.due,  and  tlic  style  ('j  tliis  KpUrnne  of 
the  Hv'inUi  hi-!(W’-.  ‘ 


4 
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\  conrivlcrnble  pnrt  of  the  notes  refers  to  the  criticism  of  the  proper 
pames,  ilic  historical  data  and  tlie  chr<uit)logy.  'I’hc  c/aciv  subjoined  to 
the  \v(>rk,  contains  tl»c  liistorical  aUil  geographical  names,  wiili  the  iiK)sl 
pecr^sjry  t.vplanations,  and  the  Latlnitas  Eutrupiatm, 


XXIV.  fhr  Man,  tife.  Man.  An  anthropological  skrtrli  oftl^c 
cliar.u'icr  of  his  sex,  by  C.  F.  Fockels.  Aulic  Counsellor  to  the  Duke 
ot  llriuisvuck  Lunenburg,  >oI.  1.  ilanuver,  lh05.  vol.  2.  8vc). 

*150.  K<). 

AFl'KR  the  author  has  offered  in  hig  first  section,  some  general  obser- 
litions  on  the  difference  of  the  sexes  ;  he  explains  in  his  second,  the  gc- 
Ii(*ral[>hysical  originality  of  man,  and  shews  that  it  depends  upon  a  prrpun- 
liprincy  of  strengUi,  and  life,  which  is  not  to  he  observed  in  woman.  In 
t!.e  third  section,  he  treats  of  the  sensual  nature  of  man,  and  shews  that 
lie  has  a  much  stronger  and  more  insatiable  appetite  for  enjoyment,  than 
Tv  Oman.  Kven  the  higliest  degree  of  cultivation  and  retineinent,  he  ol>- 
|:  rves,  d(K*s  not  obliterate  this  .sensual  character,  but  only  gives  it  ano- 
Ihrr  (iirection.  This  consideration  is  continued  in  the  fourth  section, 
I,  here  it  is  particularly  n  niarkcd,  that  man  has  a  far  greater  propensity, 
jl  not  to  intemperance,  at  least  to  full  erffoyment  in  eating  and  drinking, 
th.m  woman.  In  the  fifth  and  last  section  of  the  first  volume,  the  sen- 
|mI  nature  of  man  is  deseril^ed,  in  as  far  as  it  proceeds  from  the  redun- 
f.iiicc  of  his  sexual  propensity,  and  of  his  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  sciorul  volume  considers  the  intellectual  character  of  man,  and 
ii'jeitics  the  ditferences  which  exist  in  this  respect  Ix'twcen  man  and 
T-iinian.  First,  the  egotism  of  man  is  noticed ;  and  if  is  sliewn  that 
as  a  ration.il  being,  destined  for  greater  activity,  has  a  greater  de- 
|ne  of  pride;  whilst  woman,  whose  nature  is  more  adapted  for  the 
fomiiiuiiic.ation  of  pleasure,  and  for  a  retired  life,  po.ssesses  a  larger  .sliarc 
©f  vanity.  'I'he  second  section  treats  of  the  courage,  bravery  and 
I  rtilude  of  m.ui.  'I'he  third  is  occupied  with  investigations  of  the 
t  rce  of  the  sympathetic  feelings,  in  man,  which  lx*  is  asserted  to  possess 
a  (!(grc(!  inferior  to  that  in  which  they  <‘xist  in  women.  Tli« 
tork  conchules  with  a  characteilstic  of  ilie  male  sex  according  to  the 
diversity  nt  temperaments.  If  this  work  were  translated  we  should 
probably  find  ahuiidant  caifc^e  for  expressing  our  dissent ;  in  the  prc.scnt 
iase,  ail)  opinion  from  us  must  be  superfluoini. 


Am.  XXV.  /  VAi/  (/cn  Fin/luss  dvr  Ilvilkunsf,  tffc.  On  the  influence  of 

Medicine  upon  practical  I'luology  Hy  Fr.  Xavier  Melzlcr.  M.  D. 

Second  Kdliiun  with  Additions.  2  vols.  Svo.  Ulm.  18(Hj. 

I  UK  Author’s  object  in  tliis  w’ork  is  to  shew  to  the  ministers  of  rcR- 
giMi,  partit  iil.irly  to  those  in  the  country,  partly  wdiat  degree  of  inflneiv  s 
tile  pliysica!  dispositions  of  incn,  bodi  in  health  aiul  sltkiichs,  exeit  iipi  a 
li  cir  uiorality,  and  partly,  how,  in  their  own  sphere,  they  may  iri 
i  d  promote  the  health  of  their  parishioners.  'Khis  subject  is  cofi-.ioei,  d 
B  Ms  utmost  ( xtent,  and  its  discussion  nece-sarily  comprehend.^  a  I  .r.re 
It  1.1  ot  j)!iy>if)logical  and  pa’.uological  know  Udg<*,  which  is  here  applied 
^  object,  of  praciical  utility 


[  ] 


Art.  XWT.  #T  his!nri^rtc  e(  rriii'ji/c  par  Pirrrr  Pjyfr. 

vell^  Kdition.  rrvnc  ?ur  les  Kflitions  ave\-  !'*  vi^  cic  VAuir^ 

par  .M.  lies  M  '.izranx,  \in  fViscoiirs  pu’liniiiinne  (l'‘s  Ivlii^urs,  ct  r. 
j\  •'  » »  f '''vrri  iioni,  lirccs  lits  iiK*ilk*vu'L*»  SDurc'Cs  par  unc  S^cr.  *  ? 

dc  Gciis  dc  Lctlrcs.  A  Leipzig,  au  iuiicaa  dc  Lituaturc  iiaiioiitllc  ^ 

t  UuUgCK. ,  i.*»  Ov  O. 


\ 


THIS  D'nv  rdi»ipn  is  to  ronsist  of  eight  Oi  tavo  voiurncs ;  t!ie  first  of 
appenrfd  in  the  war  180!  ;  mul  ihc  Itrsl  [jart  <»t  the  lonrtii  coaipri/*. 
llic;  leltt  f')  La — Jou,  in  1801.  ii  contains,  in  the  pi. ice,  a  cniuj-l 
eoniparisnn  ot*  all  inc  editions  deserving  of  not  te.  The.'^c  are,  the  tir 
<)t  10.07  >  becoming  very  siaiee,  \\  hlcli  is  here  designated  by  l; 
letter  A,  that  ot*  l/Oi,  by  H,  that  ('t  Marehand,  l/  du,  by  C,  a«'.d  ; 
last  edition,  printed  in  Holland,  ly.JOand  I/  IO,  by  \).  * 

'I'his  inode  is  ado]in‘d  lor  the  [impose  ot  distinguishing  the  additiort.t 
‘  Add.di'  6'.’  therefore,  denotes  ‘  AdditUm  dc  1<l  IrtdAviuc  cdith)n.  Suci^: 
e«)nn>.iri^o!i,  has  never  betore  been  made;  It  (dten  alKoids  iniei\sting a;^ 
inj[K»rtant  risults  wliieh  are  applied  to  ilie  lestoraruni,  correction, 
elin'idation,  ot  iliiViTent  passages.  Several  errors  ot  the  jiiess,  by 
the  meaning  is  distorit  il,  and  innumeaable  omissiiins  ot  eonseipici 
wliieh  havl  crept  into  the  eduiion  of  have  thus  been  eoi reeled 

.  ...  .  I 

AeothtT  (•'.^eniial  di')tinciion  ot  this  new  rdllion  is,  that  it  has  be^ 
reiukii  d  i!}«»re  eompU te  by  several  adtliiion^,  eorreetions,  iiiusliaiiu 
<i;iil  reterenees,  which  h  ive  never  before  been  introduced. 

I'or  this  purpose,  Ibiyle’s  eorres[)oiulen  e  and  also  AlarehaiKrs 
ir.oiie.s  have  now,  f  )r  the  iiisi  time,  Ix'eii  employed.  '1  bus  wc  tindK 
verv  eoeshierable  and  impo.tuu  supplement  to  the  Article  Hetni  11^' 
f'l  J.)  wliidi  the  editor  has  borrowed  with  very  little  alterat' 

titan  l>  lyif  s  /vz/ac'/ve  d-iv  d'  it/i  Pron  u  ’udy  and  wliivh,  as  v 

p[)pear  oil  a  comparison,  was  evidently  intended  e.s  a  supplement 
thai.ntiele,  in  Ins  Dieiion.iry.  A  simii,ir  Lmendation  is  aNo  dersi 
Irom  hi-*  letters,  etliied  by  De.s  Maize,iux.  Art.  Acariuncl.  ('L.  i.  I*.  F 
'j  he  /Vaveo.vrv  {irtimise.tl  in  the  ativei  tiscment  jaelixcd  ^ 

llie  woi  k.  })  h:>.  anti  in  the  iliU'  i»age,  is  inteniled  to  cont.iin  an  impard 
e-tinaite  aiul  (leline,ition  of  H.ivlc’s  genius,  and  a  i'rlti([ue  of  the  1“ 
tionarv  at'eoiding  fo  the  views  ot  th(*  present  .nge,  w  Ith  a  paillenlar  acu 
i  X  in>  lUt  i  try  liisiory.  Professor  Selireiter,  tlie  editor,  iniemls  .also  to  .  - 

^ome  snppieincnt.u  V  \olnnvs  to  the  work,  in  which  he  expects  to  CD.  1%'. 
the  a.ssi.sranee  of  several  oilier  etninciU  literati.  t  ^ 


(• 

in 
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Art.  XWII.  rersuch  Ancr  siis'cmnfdchcfi  Enlu'ickduny,  kc.  -'j 
t'anpt  to'.vards  a  system.itiral  illustration  of  all  the  ideas  htlongir!  - 
Doctrinal  Pit  hgion,  according  to  tlie  Symbolical  Looks  of  thc-l'j 
tCNiant  Churches;  together  with  .acrcaints  of  Publications,  partierkj 
the  .\Tt)dern.  on  all  Parts  of  Doctrinal  Rfdigion.  l*y  C.  (r. 
.■eluieider,  Private  Leat  her  of  Philosophy,  a.l  the  Cinvei'^lty  ot 
It  mherg.  Leipzig.  pKiiiii.  Large  8vo.  pp.  \\  i.  and  6  j  1 . 


d’llL  author’s  pkin,  in  work,  i.s  to  give  a  ele.ir  and  eomprehrii' 
vl(",\  ot  i!ie  piineipal  ulers  cunt.iined  in  the  conlcsslon  of  the  ImtliC- 
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ibnrch  arron^inc:  to  their  source^,  the  I.uthernn  sj'tnhi  lic  !)onks,  aviiil- 
L,  jjiinsHt  ot  tiiosr*  l  iter  woi  ks,  \vlu>so  d(x*lrinal  or(hodo\/ 

is  aeknov^  ltdi;ed;  he  aKo  c\hibiis  full  a  oalalop^ue  as  possible,  uf  pub- 
iKMiioiis  in  winch  the  Luihcraii  ertrd  has  been  uiscusied. 


Art.  XX  VI 1 1.  Slniviyrhr  und  Pinlit^i'u‘\iM'hc  Spinish  nnd 

P..:u)^u«>c  Miscellanies. — .\  new  Journal  under  ihia 'rifle,  edited  by 
^  J'Ved-  tie  [ieuj.nuin  iJiu  her,  Secretary  of  the  hlect oral- Saxon  C’o.:.uur- 
.  ci.il  l>t  putatioiu  in  Die^Jeii,  Ins  Ixx'U  pubiishtd  at  Lcip/ig,  by  Wdgel, 
iVt  111  liie  lico'aiuing  of  the  prescut  Year.  A  Number,  consisting  of 
f  six  Siieets,  is  to  appear  regulaily  every  two  Mouths,  and  three  N’uni- 
1  b<  is  will  toiui  a  X’oluiup. 

'I'HK  Falitor,  who  luia  long  been  known  to  tjio  public  as  an  ailmircr 
^rul  culti\ati>r  (»f  Sfoni.sli  literature,  is  indebted  ehi'dly  to  the  libtTal  iu- 
iiulgciiec  of  an  exalted  patron,  fi*r  ilit,  access  to,  and  tree  use  of,  a  eoiisi- 
.t  rat>le  eiilicoiion  of  original  Spanish  works,  in  all  dejiai  tuicnts  of  Science, 
Aiicli  have  lately  bi  cn  brought  to  Dresdep.  Afuong  these  arc  liie  works 
,1 'hriek,  Capauaiy,  Ca'^iri,  de  Castro,  Corvalan,  Foroiula,  S:c.;  the  A/c^ 
I'.onVi/  LU  'wrlo  ot  Madrid,  tin*  first  two  volumes  of  the  Geographical 
Ii>t()r!cal  hexieon  of '^pain,  publislied  by  the  Koval  ilistorieal  Academy, 
lie  works  of  the.  Keoiiomical  Societies  of  Maiiriil  and  Segovia,  the  col- 
jettion.s  of  tiovcls,  plays,  and  poems.  'I'he  acce.ss  ti>  thesi*  works  with 
ivliifh  Mr.  Bucher  ha,',  been  indulged,  the  use  of  the  Klcctoral  library  at 
Jresvien,  wliirli  is  tt>lerably  well  lurni.slicd  in  the  deparimeiu  of  Spani.*<h 
aid  rortuguc&c  literature,  the  no.s.s<*ssion  of  some  original  woiks  in  both 
Mi;ii.!grs,  whlv  li  lie  himself  has  colle<'U‘d,  and  the  opponuiiily  which 
|i:s  (oi.neciions  uitli  the  mcreiintiie  world  alloril  him  ot  prt^<'uiing  in- 
kIl;geiiL(‘.  and  the  as.si'Jaiicc  whieli  he  has  engaged  from  eoiupcient  co- 
Mjutors,  in  tlie*  (bpannuuts  ot  ponry  and  romance;  these,  and  various 
tlier  circLim  itanees,’ enable  him  to  present  his  countrymen  witli  an  cii- 
krt.iiaing  and  iustciKtive  misefllany. — It  will  consist  ehltlly  of  intcresr- 
jr.:;  <  xtiact?,  aial  sometimes  entire  traiislalions,  from  the  muitifuriuus 
b'(,iks  which  are  placed  at  Iiis  disjxjsal. 
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Art.  XXIX.  Sale  of  Ihols  at  Leipzic  Fair. 

|\t  ih^*  last  ^licli.'iclmas  Fair,  the  follow  ing  Works  apjicnrcd  before  the 
i’ul'ilc. 

Jlislnricornm  Cnrcorum  Aiiticjuissimormn  Fragmenta,  colligit,  emrn- 
"  dait,  cxplicavit,  ac  de  cujusijue  '^criptoris  .Ttate,  ingeiiio,  tide,  eonimeu- 
tatr.s  CM  Fr,  Creiitzer.  Heeatdi  historica  itemque.  Charonis  et  XaiUlii 
^  omnia,  b.rge  8\o.  Fiankturt  on  the  Mayiie.  Mohr. 

J)’gcrando*s  I  llstory  of  the  Philosophical  Systems,  translated  into  Ger¬ 
man.  By  Pref.  iViiiiemann.  Vol.  J.  Large  8vo.  Marburg. — 'Fhc 

iea.nd  Wd.  was  intendc’d  to  appear  in  the  F:i»tcr  Fair,  iSod. 

Sr.'tch  of  Xt  eker’s  (  haracter  ami  private  Life,  with  some  of  his  Posthu- 
'  iiM-M,  Papers.  p,y  his  Daughter,  Madame  Stael.  From  the  French, 
ck.  Miller. 
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Account  of  the  Campaign  of  the  Dutch  Army,  in  the  Year  1/03, 
a  continual  View  to  llic  Operations  of  the  combined  Austrian  ai. 
English  Armies,  in  the  Netherlands.  Vol.  I.  Large  bvo.  Frankh 
on  the  Maync.  Guilhaumann. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 


Art.  XXX.  C.  Crixpx  Sallustii  Belti  Catilinnrii  et  Jugurthim 
toriff  Kditin  t^mendatior  jurta  edd.  opt.  di/igentissime  iuttr  sc  cnll 
iHu^trata  noth  scfcctis,  cum  indicc  copioho.  Salem,  Massachui 
iium.  rimo.  pp.  27O.  IHOo. 


E  perceive  with  pleasure,  that  our  transatlantic  friends  arc  incrcasi 
ly  diligent  and  successful  in  their  literary  pursuits.  Editions  of' 
vcral  Roman  classics  have,  within  tliese  two  years,  l)een  reprinted 
American  press;  among  which  are,  the  Eclogues,  Georgies  and 
of  Virgil ;  Merouille’s  Select  Orations  of  Cicero,  the  Works  of  Sallt 
and  the  Commentaries  of  Cjesar.  Most  of  these,  however,  are 
pliin  editions ;  and  the  dndertaking  has  been  more  indebted  to  in< 
of  economy,  than  to  a  spirit  of  emulation.  The  present  work  is  the  fa 
ncu’  edition  of  a  classical  author,  that  has  appeared  in  the  United  Statf 
Its  plan,  and  general  accuracy,  are  creditable  to  the  abilities  and  (53 
gence  of  the  editor.  The  text  is  amended  from  the  Dauphin  edition/ 
a  collation  with  Havcrcamp’s,  Hunter's,  Didot’s,  Maittaire’s,  kc,  T.j 
notes  are  partly,  and,  indeed,  t(X)  liberally,  copied  from  Crispinus,  i3 
Dauphin  editor;  the  most  valuable  are  those  which  have  been  fiirnisbr 
by  llavercamp,  Mincllius,  Gruterius,  Gronovius,  kc.  I'he  work  isa’j 
enriched  with  various  readings,  **  Non  <|uideni/’  .says  the  editor, 
codicibus  MSS.  quorum  apiul  nos  non  extat  aliquis,  sed  ex  editioneSi] 
lasiii  splendida  Havcrcampiana.” 


Art.  XXXI.  A  Select mv  of  Plead'mgs  'nr  Civil  A ft'rons,  suhserjunrt ' 
thr  /h  rlnvfrtinn ,  u'i.th  nrrasionnl  .Innofatiovs-  on  the  Iaiw  of  PCudin 
lly  Joseph  Story.  Salem,  bvo.  pp.  0<|5.  1805. 

IT  m.ay  not  he  known  to  all  onr  n'aders,  that  the  American  courts  1 
law  avlnpt  for  their  code  of  jurisprudeujce,  the  common  law 
England,  together  w'ith  such  statutes,  judicial  decisions,  and  legal  ire# 
ti.ses,  a^  f  xi^ted  before  the  declaration  of  independence.  On  poiri 
ot  pnlitie.il  and  fiscal  rconomy,  they  must  evidently  differ.  £r.: 
lish  <Kcasi*;n.dly,  and  deciaions,  subsequent  to  that  period, 

cited  as  corroborating  arguments,  but  not  as  uncontrovertible  authorities 
Such  part.s  of  tlu  ir  erxle  .is  arc  cxchisivedy  American,  are  almost  coa6r 
to  ilir  ir  own  statute. <.  Jiulicial  opinions  and  decisions  arc  lc>s  \  allied, 
can‘;r  they  li.ivc  never  l>Tn  irrorded ;  and  perhaps  the  pur>uit  of  wt# 
nr  the  lovr  of  Icisup*,  would  still  prevent  the  compilation  of  rcjxirts,  L 
not  the  govrrnm*a»t  recently  appointed  an  orticr.r  for  that  purpose.  ^ 
iniy  be  worth  remarking,  that  in  the  infancy  of  onr  own  juri'.piudeni* 
ilie  s.mie  plan  wa.4  adoptcfl,  and  we  are  indebted  to  prothonotaiics.Jf 
pointr*!  by  tfw  (Town,  for  the  Rep^.rts,  wiiich  n.id#  r  the  n.^aic  of  Vr 
RmjV.s,  em»  n*l  from  IM  I!,  to  He:;.  VI!!. 


Select  Literary  Information,  ^77 

Mr.  Ston’s  book  may  be  found  very  useful  to  the  junior  student  as  a 
I  raipilaticn  for  frequent  reference.  The  precedents  of  pleadings  appear  to 
le  copi^  American  rei^ords,  or  English  books,  with  such  alterations 
;!s  Mr.  S.  conceives  to  be  locally  necessary. — On  their  propriety  we  arc 
ijot  to  dtx  ide.  •  \Vc  cannot  place  much  reliance  on  his  professional 
fa  ience  only  knowing  it,  as  we  do,  frotn  his  comj)ilaiion  of  notes  and 
d’sscrtatioiis,  which  is  very  common  place  and  superficial. 


Wch  ave  just  received,  too  late  for  review  in  the  present  Number,  an 
ialcrcsting  pamphlet  very  recently  published  at  New  York.  It  is  a 
Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  communicating  dis- 
ioviTies  made  in  exploring  the  Missouri,  Red  River,  and  Washita,  by 
i:apiain5  Uwis  and  Clark,  Dr.  Sibley,  and  Mr.  Dunbar;  with  a  statis¬ 
tical  account  of  the  countries  adjacent.”  It  was  read  in  Congress,  Feb. 
to,  iMXj.  We  hojKi  to  lay  it  before  our  readers  shortly,  and  at  tlic 
♦  ime  lime  to  otler  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  slate  of  American  iite- 


Mvv.  XXXII.  SKIJXT  LITKDAKY  INFORMATION. 


(UniUniiH  amt  Puhitshers  7j/to  have  XLorLs  in  the  /;/r.v.v,  xiill  the 

Comfhi'tms  of  itu-  licLfcC'i  lo  Review,  ht/ .sending  infoiniation  (post  paid) 
ofthcsubjict,  f'.ctcntt  and  prohahlt  pru'f  j  of  such  xiorks ;  xi'hich  then  tnao 
dtf,vnd  vnhtin^  co/ninuuUuted  to  the  putilk\  if  consisi>'Kt ‘a'iih  t/uir  ptan,  '> 


('urrtspondtnct'  has  Ltcn  opened  ’s.'fth  various  parts  tf  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  tntt  reslin*i  LUirarjf  intilU^i  ncCf  on  tU*  authen- 


ttedy  ofti'/iicli  the  public  may  deptnd, 

ti 

(iitr.vr  mu  l  Aix. 

Tn>o  tliuu^and  copies  ut  a  translation 
it  Wie  C^o^pel  ot  St.  Jtilni,  in  il»e  ^^o- 
1  .»\»k  have  heen  pitutcil,  live 

I  litidn-a  cl  wliuh  luivc  been  ncciitly 

nt  Jo  .^luericM. 

'jn:  Harkiiison’s  Second  Volume  of 

•  i)ri!aiuc  Item. tins  of  a  former  World,  is 

I I  toi)Vidcf iible  lt«rvv ill diicss. 

.Mr.  T,  P..rk  U  I'.vlitur  of  a  new  and 

I'liiiJui  T.ditittnul  Lord  (Kiord'v  \oblc 


and  ending  with  I  he  year  1800.  It  it 
intended  lu  be  given  in  the  manner  of  a 
Ribliotlieca,  describing  the  Idriu  and  pe. 
cidiurities  ol  every  work,  its  size,  edi¬ 
tions,  ^c.  'I'owliu  li  an  analysis  of  the 
contiiils  of  eacli  volume  will  be  added. 

l>r.  jidin  Moodie  of  iialh,  who  was 
tviih  the  torccM  during  the  late  war  in 
InUia,  proposes  to  |niltli.li  by  suhicrip- 
lion,  a  Ilivtory  of  the  Operiiiioiis  of  the 
HriloL  Forces  in  Uinduosiaii  from  17-14  lo 


Hal  Koval  .Aulhois,  wiih  I’orUails  and 
r  J  r-ii/inhVr. 

Mr.  Maurice  id  engaged  in  a  Poem  on 
^  fvicliiTUMid  Hill,  intended  lo  illustrate 
•  4^  e  principal  objects  seen  from  that  emi- 
teller  ;  it  will  be  embellished  by  Lii- 
-  livings. 

if  Mr.  C  W  il'oii  propo.ses  to  pul»li«li  by 
t  bdcriptiun.  Recollections,  consisting  of 
•f'?in:d  btographic.tl  iioticcii,  anccdulcs, 
.  ‘^•'‘tiiijjni'hed  characters. 

%  -  Royston  is  engaged  in  an  c-sten- 
lu*  work  on  Ujc  Medical  Litcratiuc  of 
^_T  t.ifiLiid  :  ltd  ubjccl  i«,  to  give  a  des- 
^'P’i“»  iitnl  analysis  of  books  published 
*,  *  Fnglishmcii,  on  Medical  Science ; 
tftiiinin;'  with  the  earliest  printed  work**. 


l7Hi,  to  torm  V  vob.  ro\al  4to,  with 
maps,  charts,  plans,  and  v  iews  iliintrative 
ot  the  subject. 

Dr.  B  ddocs  has  in  the  pi  ess  a  Repori 
from  an  Institution  at  Bristol,  lor  investi¬ 
gating  the  origin  and  urresting  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Consumption,  Scro|>bnla,  and 
other  prevalent  disorders  in  Families  and 
Individuals.  i'hese  cases  have  bceu 
kept  ior  several  years  by  various  nicdinil 
gfutlrmen,  (who  will  he  named)  as  well 
us  hv  the  editor,  who  will  occasionally 
add  hiii  own  practical  observations. 

Mr.  Cumberland  is  piluting  a  supple- 
meul.d  addition  to  bis  Lite,  which  is  now 
ph<»linr  through  a  second  F.ditlon. 

The  liundauvour  Society  is  about  to 


List  qJ  Uorks  recently  Pulllshed, 


piiUli^h  a  manual  of  orthcxiok  illvinity,  ur 
rrli^iuiia  principles,  iti  plain  uiul  easjr 
iMiiuutit'e  in  suppurt  nt  the  tenets  ot  the 
fi  Cliurrli  ot  Ku«^»lunci. 

Mr.  PiUtijjiire  !*♦  pruning  »  collection 
•t  ho;i|;s,  niti'out  the  iiiuaiCt  which  %«itl 
be  coiupii'C'i  tit  lt»o  lar^c  vtilniiies,  ]‘^iuo. 

Mr  Miiirav.  Lecturer  in  Clieiaistry, 
Miilen.t  MMliea,  uiiti  Fiiarinacy,  at 
Lwintiur^li.  h.'s  III  the  pi«-^s  a  system  of 
cln*mi>tr^v,  expeclcii  lu  make  4  \oU.  hvo. 

Mr.  IL'hni  Hannlton,  teacl'.cr  nf  Llo- 
Cntlim  in  tlic  tl  tfM  and  New 

Abeitlceii,  hait  reudy  l‘>r  the  pres«  Kle- 
nii'nt't  ol  Klocutiuii,  inlonued  tor  the 
l.iiprot enient  t>l  ^'nntli. 

Mr.  a  lord  in  the  press,  n  re- 

\ised  and  coiisiderahly  au^mentiMl  Edi¬ 
tion  ot  I  lie  ‘1  vol<.  itlrbAdy  piihlishcd  oi 
).u  History  of  llrcccV,- and  a  4ih  vol. 

entirely  new. 

l.'r.  Fiuei’s  Tre.’ti'c  on  Tn^nnity  fan^- 
Itted,  and  accompanied  w  ilh  not*  s  hy  Hr. 
H.1VIS  is  nearly  reiidv  lor  publication. 

'I  he  i'niici.'in,  or  Miracles  examined,  a 
woik  pnhlishctl  niJMiy  years  ii«:o  hy  Dr. 
].)onKlas,  now  ItMimp  ot  Salisbiny,  is 
reprintin*,  with  eonectlons  and  additions 
tiy  the  nuthor. 

Mr.  Dearny  Arehifett  to  the  Duke  of 
Clariiue,  will  piihiish  in  inipenal  dto. 
a  Colletlion  ot  Skeleltes  :  a  Review  of 
the  .Stale  of  .\iehilerliire  in  this  etmiitry, 
ami  nil  linioirv  into  t'.ie  silnution  <it' 
tin  se  mil  inieil  ioi  the  protesoion,  will  be 
)ir»  fixed. 

Mr.  ti\tVord  has  nearly  ready  for  pi.fi- 
lic.Ttioii,  H  iMok  td  Desiens  lor  tieeaiil 
(’itlltets.  \'|  las,  vSfC. 

Mr.  Cirlisle.  Soreron  to  the  West- 
iniioter  llospilHl  is  enoajird  on  i  Muk 
on  the  Aiiritoiny  of  the  Organs  nl  H^ar- 
ini:  I  I  Animals  m  iirinlly,  toeeiher  with 
the  F!i\^ioio,;n  of  their  several  piris, 
and  a  series  ol  .Xcoii'tic  I*'in*n<iiuena,  in- 
teinled  to  enieidate  the  snhject. 

Air.  .Marshall,  author  ol  several  works 


on  rural  economy,  is  engaged  on  at^ 
of  the  Reports  of  the  liourd  of  Ag.s 
lure.  j 

1  he  Natinna’ C.a!tlc  Plate  Work, 
be  short fy  pnhlisfirrl  hy  Mess. 
and  t’o.  '1  Ins  Work  will  lie  ! 

by  peiiLisstoii  to  ins  Majesty,  im  j 
under  the  sup.‘*rintendanec  ol  Ia»id“ 
iiiervi’e.  It  will  he  pub»ish<‘d  in 
brrs  ot  liiipeiial  ipiarlo  si/e,  each  r 
tuinni;:  I  wo  or  more  punts,  truiq 
tures  painted  by  Mr.  Jamr»  Ward,  i-  t 
Jiistoiv  and  descriptions,  uses,  gr 
and  defeet-s  of  the  cattle,  with  f 
adtiptalron  to  Tarions  ^uN  hik}  sitiistl* 
by  Mr.  Lawrence,  author  ol  the  L 
runner's  Calendar,  General  Trealitt  ^ 
(’attic,  ^sc.  *  I' 

The  fclloiriiif*  ll*ivrkx  vill  shflrtlii  rs^  ^ 
'I  he  fiisi  ilook  ol  "  I  he  Ereniagi; 
SoUtll!,lir’  ; 

'IraieU  through  Russia,  the  Ufr. 
ries  of  tlie  Don  Cv^ssaeks,  fkc.  by  “ 
Kev.  E.  D,  Clarke,  1  vol.  JUn  wiih?^ 
gra\  ings.  [ 

Forty  Sermons  on  doctrinal  and  f _ 
tiral  subjects,  selei  ted  from  the  wofir’ 
the.  Lev.  J.  Clarke;  for  the  nseof- 
iiniies.  'I’o  which  wiil  he  prefixed, 
aeeoiint  of  his  life  by  the  Rev  S.  C 
ham,  .M.  .\. 

Re\.  .1.  Wooll’s  Riographical  Mr» 
of  the  Rev.  .1.  Wartoii.  " 

A  Collection  of  F.pitaphs  and  Bk- 
niental  Imci iplions,  Instojical,  bu-' 
plural,  lifcraiy,  and  iinsretlaneous. 

.\  new  edition  nl  Afridan's  literal  T* 
sion  nl  Juvenal  and  Persios. 

\  new  edition  ol  Hulierw orth’s  C- 
cordaiiee.  i 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Vincent's 
chiis.  I 

A  new  cflirion  of  the  Surgical  \V^ 
of  I'off,  I'mi. 

NfW'  ami  iinitorin  edition  in  8vf- 
Alr.  lioseue’s  Lite  of  Loir  nzo  dc - 
diet,  in  'J  \(ds.  and  of  Leo  X.  in  6** 


Art.  XXXIII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  KECLNTLY  PUBLISHED. 


HV  /lop  tliC*  no  •urilrr  H'iH  tolc  rxnpfuni  ct  the  oini'^^ion  of' /ils 
iht  l'oito\:i  iT  Iht,  </v  inf^n'mation  res/o  r/ it  tt.nu  naf  o.i.#  r,  n.  - 


fo/o»*../  g- //%/,  </v  infu'motion  rr\ptctiipj  it  tiunf  not  /hut  ri</r7ied«'  ! 
'  trt^ou  of  onif  •u  io'/c  should  not  he  CJiisidu  rat  <7v  a  satiaioii  ot  it  I  - 


t  iuii'isnito  of  ’u/iiv/i  \i'€'  halt  not  tdaniintd. 


AC.r  ici  i.ruKr.  the  r...ard  of  .Vgriculture,  hy  J.^. 

(n’r  >.  -  \  u-„  ol  tlie  vgriculture  of  luith.  (>  \ 

lb*.  L  u'.  j  .  Cly  dciduie,  tiiaun  up  lor  Oeiurai  Vi 'w  ol  the  .Auriculnit*  1 


lu^t  of  U'orki  recently  puUished, 
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tt*  C  >uutv  of  Arctic,  drawn  up  tor  the 
g-iardut  Agriculture,  by  J.Smuh,  1).  D. 
%  td. 

I  t  N£  A  UT.1. 

l)t'8i  *11'*  lor  1  )f iiuiiM’iituI  F^wtlc,  hy  C« 
g.  rulhnin,  royal  lolio,  lort^-oiie  pUles. 
ij. 

"  ine  Anatomy  “1.  L.  yressioii 

ifi  i’niiiiMg.  l»y  C.  ‘iio. 

I'll  or.  It  \  iMi  V. 

11k*  MilitHiy,  lliNtoiicnl,  hiiJ  Politi- 
fEi  Ml!  Jioirs  lit  the  C<»ual  <)«•  llmdl.  By 

li|.  B  irn  ill,  4  vals,  llvo.  IJ**. 

:  Aifiuojfjk  of  the  Julc  ti.  Alurlatid.  By 
V.  Culliit*.  .>'1. 

CIlEMrSTWY. 

A  (’li>  iiiic.il  CaterhiMii  l'»r  tlic  I'sc  of 
^auiig  I’copic.  By  S.  !*arlkc•^,  Bvo. 

EOVCATION, 

]l!)\im*5  for  llir  i\nr>»ery.  1<.  del. 

,  A  Course  ol  iMalhcinallcs,  designed 
di  the  use  of  the  Ulilceis  ainl  C  tdi  is  of 
tlie  Rv»\  dl  Military  (^)fIe^e.  IC,  luac 
jpiiliv,  rroiessor  ol  in  the 

Iphl  Colit'p*.  if  VoU.  8vo.  Hs. 

msioiiY'. 

A  Hiitory  o!  Iiel.iiid  iroin  the  earliest 
Accounts  to  the  Aeeoinpilslnnent  ol’  the 
^nioii,  UiOl.  B\  the  llcv.  J.  iiordoii, 
IvoU.  bvo.  l!.  1-v. 

LAW. 

The  Parish  ttfiKer's  Complete  Guide, 
fcv  .1.  I,  .')s.  dll. 

mm  Hie  I'rial  of  K.  Paieli.  By  Blanchard 
biis^  Ciil  dunisa^  ()s.  (hi. 

IS.  '  *  A  \  indiiMtlnn  ol  the  Commentarie.s  of 

air  Sr  Wiliiain  H.iieksloiie,  the, 

Arn’iir*'**  roi. tamed  in  Mr.  ^ed^wiclt’s 
's  ^ri'K’ai  Aii>ei*l!.iiic  oils  Rem.irks,  By 

'  1^'.  ll.  K  ove,  K'lj.of  l.ineoln's  Inn.  OS. 

5  Sr'  ■  Mi.ni(  Al-  SCItNCU.  •  ' 

f.  .\’i:itiuine.il  l\.*  ;*.eclioos  on  the,  form  of 
[  W  y  A'‘iiiial>,  and  the  new  opinions  t/f  H. 

; III!,  r.M].  Siirjeon.  By  !'•  Hunt,  bs, 
8rf  rvations  on  Aooilioii.  By  .1. 

(let  4'.  dl. 

I  gw  :  'file  Sec. Old  Voluni*'  of  ihr  rrinciples 
i  ®  Ssirgciy,  in  tm*  Burls  ilo.  By  J. 
j  8*11,  Surgei  ii.  .Si. 

v;  Cuu-potk  Inoculation  slndiraied  and 
ItciaiiiiK  luli-d  trom  Matter  ot  Fact,  By 
^uivhnd  111!!,  A.  M. 

A  Letter  to  1  humas  1  rotter,  M.  D.  oc- 
siuiied  by  his  Bropos.il  for  de>i  roving 
ll  =  lire  ami  Choak  Damps  ol  Coal 
pv  Heniy  Dew  ir,  M.  D. 

C.^^'sof  ilie  lAi  i'ion  ot  Carnois  .loiiits. 
Ey  H.  P.irk,  .Surgeon,  Liverpool.  4h.  dd. 

‘duiiuat  ot  lle.ilih,  to  be  continued 
£  nsiumtlly,  iHmo.  5>. 

_  A(lu,  )iin  y  ]l,in<,  oil  the  l.’se  of  .Sea* 
l.y  1’c.il.c,  M.  il.  C. S.  Uw. 

1?  oc. 


ED. 

tr^» 

r/; : 


llult 


MlSCCLlANir.K. 

A  full  and  ltiipir«iai  Keport  of  the 
DelMlc  in  ihr  il  nesr  ol  Lorilo,  Aliiy  If, 
IdOd.  lip  Ml  Lord  llill.indN  B.li  lor  tire 
relict  ot  Insolvent  Debtors,  tivo.4is. 

.\n  l.tipiiry  loncerning  (lie  iiivention 
ol  the  Lite  B  >a!,  nududiiig  Keiii,«rks  on 
Mr.  Grea  head’s  B«*|>ort  of  the  Lsni^nce 
and  other  Broctedings  in  ILrrliaiueiit, 
.5vC.  By  iMr.  llails,  if>. 

'i'ran.xietions  ot  the  Iloyal  IrUli  Aca¬ 
demy,  sol.  X,  Uo.  ll. 

riie  lir't  hook  of  tlie  Iliad  of  Iloinrr, 
trairslated  into  English  blank  ^e.s*, 
with  notes,  tJee.  By  1*.  Wiiiuiiis,  1).  D. 
Arcnde.icun  ol  .Merioneth.,  hio.  .fs. 

ALnioirs  and  Ueporls  of  the  S  reietj 
for  Maritime  liuprovement.  Is. 

An  l.Kpiiry  inlt)  the  CiiKiioes  of  'Fasto 
in  Ltioiscape  Gardening,  with  sonie  i)b* 
ser  atioMs  on  its  i  heury ,  and  Practice, 
by  il.  i\«‘pion,  Jvsij.  tlv.  As. 

Censiir.t  Liiorana.  By  S.  E.  Brydges, 
Esij.  vol.  if,  JUo.  IDs.  dd. 

Analy.sis  of  Aristotle’s  Lojile,  with 
Keiii.'.rks,  by  I'.  Held,  1).  li.  F,  R.  S. 

Views  in  .Sutfidk,  licc.  illuMrativc  of 
the  winks  of  R.  Blooiulield.  By  K. 
I’irayley,  demy  Uvu.  10s.  dd.  royal  Uvo. 
!.)>.* 'Ito.  ll.  Is. 

'Hie  Annual  lleview,  for  lUO.r,  8v(i. 
ll.  Is.  ,  . 

Geography  in  Miniature,  in  one  large 
sheet  ior  liangi.ig  up  in  Cnuiillngdiouses, 
Is. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  .of 
Civil  MOfl  Ali'itary  Suliordiuatmii.  By 
J.  Macdiarniid,  L'^q.  dvo.  ICs.  dd. 

iNinal  .Aueedoh-s,  illiisir.iiing  the  Cha« 
rac'ci  of  Initish  Seamen,  8vo.  ms.  dd. 

A  Series  ot  Prints,  descriptive  of  the 
Scenery,  the  llahiiations,  Costunie,  and 
Cliar.’u  ler,  cf  ihc  various  I’nhe.s  of  Na¬ 
tive  Inh.ibitants,  and  many  of  the  raie 
Animals,  ol  .Soulliern  Atrica,  from  Draw, 
iiigs  i.ikeii  troiu  natur*'.  Bv  S.  D.niiel, 
10  Xus.  each  No.  ihr<*e  P  ints,  10  niches 
by  l.‘L  21.  Vs.  n.*'  VII.  the  .Set. 

Crests  of  the  I’rineip.d  Families  of 
GiCdl  Britain  and  Ireland,  wiih  F.xplj- 
iialiuiis  and  Aluttues,  0\u.  Plates,  IVs. 
(>d. 

'Lhe  Menial  Friend  and  Rational  Com- 
panioa.  1L». 

Hie  Advocate  ami  FfienJ  of  Woman, 
compiled  Iroia  iiuiucrous  Auiuori.  Is. 

'Hie  Mi>ene'>  ol  ihinnni  Lite;  or,  ih»5 
(iroaiis  ot  'Hiiioiiiy  'Fesiy  and  .Samiiul 
bcnsilivc.  7'. 

/Hie  Bights  of  the  Stockbrokers  de¬ 
fended  against  the  .A’tacks  ol  the  City  «  f 
Homioii ;  by  Fr mi  ls  li.itly,  ol  the  iioek 

Lxebutt^c.  i  V.  t)vi. 
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List  of  fl'i/rh  recenth(  pulished. 


rormr. 

A  Trip  to  MMrifHtr,  wuli  a  Description 
its  Kit\  110119*1  by  \V.  Rdbiiisini,  list], 

II.  imI. 

'i  lir  SV  ilil  Harps  ^Tll^nlnrs,  or  Rustic 

Straiim  ;  hv  l>.  Sorviit*.  4s. 

Kpistics,  Otlt’s,  ami  iitlier  Pot'iiii ;  by 
T,  VI<M»n*,  Ksij.  4to.  ll.  ils.  fid. 

i)M»n,  a  Irnfi’rly,  and  Mistvllniicoui 
Poi'try  ;  bv  (iiorgc  .Viiibrose  Rhodes 
£^*|.  -Os. 

'rorio-Whipgo-Machnia  j  or,  the  Buttle 
of  the  WirigH  and  Torie«.  fis.  , 

POT  ITirS  ANI»  rOl.ITICAI.  tCOVOMY. 

Bellim'rent  Rights  asserted  niul  vindi¬ 
cated  against  Neutral  Pneruaihinents.  ^s, 
'I'he  Desiln)’  of  the  (Jennun  Kmpire, 
or  Ritictlions  on  the  reccirt  Subjugation 
of  the  Kmperor  of  (ierjnany»  aiul  on  the 
£:srneral  Pfospecl*  of  the  Nations  nf  Ku- 
rope.  I’arl  11.  By  i.  Bithono,  AI.  .‘\. 
Is.  .Vi. 

'Ihe  Speech  of  the  Iloti.  J.  Randolph^ 
Ri’preseiitutive  of  the  .State  of  A  irginia, 

III  the  (ieneral  t ’ongress  of  America,  in  n 
Motion  for  tin*  Non-lnipvirtation  of  Bri¬ 
tish  Merchandize  pending  I  lie  present 
Disputes  between  (irent  Britain  and 
America  :  with  an  Introduction,  hy  the 
Author  ni  War  in  lV|sj»ui>>e.  '2'*.  (id. 

llie  ('arnatiu  (^iieotion  rousidered,  in 
a  D'Uer  to  a  Aleinber  ol  Barliumenl. 
?».  fid. 

An  Answer  to  War  in  Dls'intse,  or 
,KenniikH  tui  the  New  Doctiiiie  ol  K.ng- 
land,  concerning  Neulrnl  rrade.  bvo. 
Ys.  fid. 

Keni.irl.s  on  the  Karl  of  S«'lkirk’s  ()l»- 
•ervalions  on  the  present  State  of  the 
Mig  tiLnds  ol  Scotland,  willi  a  View  of 
the  CauM  N  and  proh.tidc  Conseipicnces 
wf  lliuigr.ilion.  Uvo  ()^. 

'riionghts  on  eh.ingiin;  the  System  of 
.National  lh*tein*c  a^i  the  present  Alo- 
ment,  and  on  the  C'h.inge  proposed, 
is.  fid. 

Rt  llections  on  Mr.  Wiinlhanrs  I'laa 
suhniitted  to  P.irliane'nt  tor  the  liiiprovo- 
tLeiit  of  the  .Army  ;  hy  an  Olheer.  is.  fid. 

The  Warning;  a  I.<‘ller  to  the  King, 
dfvcl(*ping  the  Ruinous  ( ’onsctpiences.  ns 
Asrell  ol  the  pioonl  .Sy>ii  in  ol  N\  ar  as  of 
a  srpnrnte  Peace.  I-*. 

Ithservalions  on  the  .American  Inter* 
•onr«e  Bill.  fid. 

Lctu  rs  til  the  Richt  Hon.  W.  Wind¬ 
ham  ;  hy  a  Field  Hllicer  of  Volunteers. 


Sand«l4 


fs. 


L'’tttr  tn  \V.  \T  iil>erforee,  Ksq.  on  the 
hrst  Means  of  iinpro\uig  the  Condition 


and  Character  of  the  Negroes;  lyf 
Heron,  Ksq.  4s. 

1  iitni.or.  Y. 

A  Ka*t  Sermon ;  by  K.  _ _ 

preached  at  S'lttiwi,  near  York,  Kcb. 

J80fi.  (id.  f-. 

Religion,  (he  Soul  of  (he  Body 
a  Senuou  preached  at  the  I.eut  Assiiri^.l. , 
Clielmsford,  M.ircli  1.*},  IB0«>;  byl.L-  S:: 
toil,  AI.A.  ’ 

’I'he  Book  of  ('ommon  Prayer,  tojjetl^ 
with  the  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  Daviil;^^^ 
sshich  is  prell\ed,  uii  Introdiictiou,  f 
pririii!;  n  History  of  the  Knglish  l.ifur  i  -I 
Cic. ;  by  the  Rev.  R.  Warner,  ol  Hath, 

The  (Mirislian  Speetator,  or  Kelij;’  .V 
Skelclies  from  Real  Life.  Cs.  fid, 

.An  Historical  V  iew  of  Cliristiiii, • ,  ; - 
contuiniiig  select  Passages  Iri'in  Sfr  I  : 
tore;  wnh  a  CmiiinentHry  of  the  Utell  ^ 
ward  tiibhon,  Ksq.  and  Notes  by  tlielid- 
Lord  Viscount  Bulingbroke,  Ckc.  4J&— ‘ 

1-^*  ''  1; 

'1  he  Battle  ol  Arniugeddon,  or'T^ 
Filial  I'riuirrph  ol  the  Prote.'tanlC.niH\V.k? " 

St.  P.iurs  /cal  in  the  Minisiry,  and! 

Love  ol  Christian  Hiiiiy*,  a  ■;;& 

preai  lied  at  .'it.  Feicr’s  ('hurch,  ransf  J 
then,  .Inly  1 1,  iBi'A,  hel'oro  liie  L 

for  prohiiuing  (’diristiaii  Know  ledge  aJ  *1 
Church  liiiion,  in  tlie  Diocese  of  Sl.l' 
vid‘.«,  and  pnhiishetl  at  their  Request, 
the  Rev.  .Moses  iJrani,  .M.  A.  ;  to  wk 
is  .added,  an  Aceontil  of  the  Society. 

A  New  ( lein'ral  Ail.i<,  eonuiiumg 
tinet  .Maps  of  all  tlie  prinri[)al  Siati*4»| 
Kingdom.^  throiiniunit  the  World,  % 
.‘bt  Plines,  royal  4 to.  loured.  Id* 

Baynes’  Theological  Caltiloguc, 
iBOfi.  (i  rails. 

tot’oc.  r  A  rn  r. 

The  (’nnterlMiry  lluide,  or  Traveur 
Pocket  Compuiiion. 

The  lleieturd  (lnide,  coiitainiitg 
concise  History  of  the  Fily  ol  Her 
iiic.  4s. 

V  (M  S  (.  t  S  A  M>  *1  B  A  V  Tin. 

A  Tour  ihne.igh  Asia  Minor  and 
Greek  Blainls,  lor  the  liistrurtion 
Aiir.semeiil  ol  Youlh.  Jty  C.  Wilki 
IV  mo.  f's. 

Kxeursion^  in  North  America,  -  , 
crihi'd  in  I.eiters  trom  a  Gentleman  pf 
his  yuiiii!;  (’onipHiuon  to  their  Friciidi^'-. 
Kngiaiid,  By  J*.  WakelVrld,  IVmo.  - 
'I  be  Itinerary  ol  A'.eMusiiop  Bahinti 
throiij^h  Wales,  A.l).  16HB.  By  Girtl^,'vi 
de  Riirri.  ’1  lunsl.ited  by  .S.  R.  C.  /A 
B'lri.  F.  R.  .S.  A.  S.  C  vols.  4io.  lit.  1^“ 
ilo.  l.alin,  1  voi.  .’fl.  os. 
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IRUAIA—  Page  4B0,  fine  l.*»,  yer  Tas  openbnch  dcr  Vorxeit  an,  read  Dai 
ct.Luwh  dcr  Vermeil  au’f. 
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